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FUBUSHEKS' NOTICE, 

In bringing a aecDad edition of Ihe Malle-Brun School Geography before 
the public, it maj not be improper to Mate a few particulaiB canceniiDg 
it. The expeuiei arising from the designa, the eDgravings, the Bteel 
napi and stereotype tables, rendered it by far the most costly publication 
of the kind, that has ever been attempted in America. The publisheia 
acknowledge, howevei, that the libenl patronage bestowed upon the work 
is likely to afibrd compensation for the investments they have mode in it. 
In the space of eighteen months from the first publication, fiHeen thou- 
>and copies have been sold, and orders for (en thousand more are in hand. 
Encouraged by this succeas, the publishers have added two cosily niape 
to the Alias, one of the Southern and one of the Western States. The 
work has also been revised, and many improvementa have been made. 

It may be proper to remark, that the pubtishers have noticed in other 
School Geographies, several copies and imitadons of maps, tables, engrav- 
ings and figures, which were original in this work, and which slionld 
have been protected by the copy.right , they therefore deem it necessary 
to add, that every further violation of their rights, wilt receive the notice 
doe to such frauds. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

In the first edition of this work, the author stated the views which 
governed him in its compilation, at some len^h. But as .the book is now 
m general circulation, it cai^only be necessary to repeat the substance of 
what was then said. ^ 

The common method of teaching geography requires the feeble intellect 
of childhood; with a small stock of ideas, and a very limited vocsabalary 
of words, immediately to comprehend the solar system j a task which de- 
mands the energy of a mature min^. It then proceeds in the attempt to 
make the pupil, before he knows the world in detail, embrace its vast cir- 
cumference, with its continents, oceans, rivers, seas, kingdoms, empires 
and states, in one grand view. A single glance is sufficient to satisfy us 
that in this way we require of the pupil wnat he is unable to perform. 

In the present work the course is reversed. The pupil is made to begin 
with the spot where he' lives ; he is called upon to describe first the place 
and the objects which have been familiar to him from infancy. He is then 
led to the adjacent towns, and in the next place, is made acquainted with 
his native state and his native country. Thus initiated he is taught the 
ase of maps and is made to trace upon them the various physical and 
political divisions of the globe. 

Being familiarized with maps, acquainted with the shape of the globe, 
and possessing a few elementary ideas, he takes a more particular survey 
cff the individual states which compose the Union, and of the United States 
as a nation. He is made minutely acquainted with the face of the country, 
soil, climate, productions and animals, and the political and religious insti- 
tutions of his native land. He is now supposed to be qualified to enter 
upon the survey of foreign countries. Accordingly he proceeds to the 
different parts of the American continent, and aflerwards to Europe, Africa, 
Asia, and the islands of the Pacific. 

Such is a brief sketch of the leading peculiarity of this work. It is 
proper to remark, that although the author designates his plan as inductivey 
yet he has endeavored not to be the slave of system. He has written 
with the pupil constantly present to his imagination, and has therefore, 
in some instances, sacrificed theoretical consistency, to what was deemed 
greater practical utility. 

The author has not confined his attempts at improvement, to arrange- 
ment onlv. He believes that most of the school geographies in use, are so 
compendious as necessarily to fail of theiir object. The few brief words 
they bestow upon the description of a country, seem to be insufiicient to 
convey any distinct picture of it. The terms used are necessarily very 
general, and while they render the study uninteresting, they actually 
furnish the pupil with very few clear ideas. The author has attempted 
to remedy this defect bv more copious details, by a freer, and in some 
cases a more familiar style, and by presenting subjects calculated to excite 
the interest and fix the attention of youth. 

In the atlas, beside the ordinary maps, several new ones will be found. . 
The map of the Atlantic ocean, its islands and shores, and the map of the 
Pacific ocean, its islands and coasts, are of such obvious importance, that 
we can hardly fail to wonder that they have never been used before. The 
polar projection of the northern and southern hemispheres, the compara- 
tive chart of countries, islands, oceans, seas, and lakes, and the engraved 
picture df the world, are all peculiar to this work, and it is thought will 
be found useful auxiliaries. ^ 

Boston^ 1832. ^ 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 



The auth^ would recommend that the teacher should ask thepnpil 
many questions respecting the town and country in which he lives , tne 
rivers, mountains, lands and places he has seen : the distances of places 
and objects with which he is acquainted, from each other, &c. This being 
done, two points will be gained ; the pupil will have distinct ideas of the 
elements of Geographical knowledge, and the machinery of the mind, 
being once set in motion, will continue to operate with vigor and effect. 

The ingenui^ and indastry of the pupil maybe ezercL^d by a constant 
study of the maps, by drawing maps, and by making oc\t comparative 
tables, of countries, rivers, cities, &c. 

The pictures in this work are not introduced for ornament. They are 
designed to convey information by visible images, the most forcible of all 
lanffua^. The pupil should be required to give a minute description of 
each picture. He may be instructed to divide the picture into three parts, 
the fore ground, middle ground, and back ground. Let the teacher first 
ask him what is in the rore ground, then what is in the middle ground, 
and lastly what is in the back ground. If the author is not mistaken this 
will be an agreeable exercise for the pupil : it will give distinctness to his 
ideas^ peAnanency to his knowledge, and will at tne same time cultivate 
his taste. It might be a useful exercise for the pupil to write descriptions 
of the pictures; and if rewards or preferments are given in the school, 
to let them be given to those who excel in these descriptions. 

One of the greatest difficulties encountered by the young student of 
Geo^phy, is that of forming an idea of the figure of the earth, and a 
relative situation of places. With the aid of the picture of the world in 
the Atlas, the teacher will find it easy to make the pupil comprehend this 
subject. 

It will be observed that in the first part of this book the author has en- 
deavored to lead the pupil fbrwiird by easy gradations. The questions are 
8t first very simple, and throughout the preliminary lessons he is only 
required to recite with the At&6 before him. Beginning at home, he is 
led by a series of interrogations over the whole world, and is thus present- 
ed with the shapes of continents, countries, islands, oceans, seas, lakes, 
and rivers, and with the relative positions of all these various objects which 
occupy the surface of the earth. Having thus made himself familiar with 
maps, and the ground work of Geography, he is led onto the descriptions 
of countries. As he proceeds, the questions he is required to answer, 
become more comprehensive, and towards the latter part of the volume, 
botkthe memoiy and understanding are called to a more severe exercise. 

Tne author has thus briefly suggested his views, and leaves it to such 
teachers as make use of the book, to judge how fiir they may be worUiy 
ofobsenrance. 
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PREUMINARY LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS. 



I. TOWNS, VILLAGES AND CITIEB. 
A Town consists of lands, boasea, pub- 

lie buildings, roads, and inbabitants. Tbe 
lands belong to different people, and are 
used for building bouses upon, for raising 
praiu, grass, and vegetables, and for feed> 
mg borses, cattle aVid sheep. Tbe inhab- 
itants occupy tbe bouses. Some of tbeni 
are merchants, and are engaged in buyins 
and selling eoods — ^some are farmers, and 
till the land— some are mechanics, such 
as carpenters, shoemakers, &,c. ; some em- 
ploy themselves in one occupation, and 
some in another. 

Public buildings consist bf meeting- 
bouses and churches, school-bouses, &c. 
The meeting-houses and churches are 
used for people to worsliip God in. Dif- 
ferent people choose different modes of 
worship. 

A City is a large town, asoally situated 
on a river, or near the sea. Vessels of 
various kinds are to be seen on tbe water 
near most cities. 

A village consists of a amall collection 
of houses. 

Q,uegtunu. Do yon live In a Town. 
City, or Village ? What is the name or 
the place you live in ? How many houses 
do you imagine there are in the town you 
live in ? How many people, do you think ? 
How many merchants in tbe place you 
live in ? How are tbe^ people where you 
live principally occupied? How many 
churches and meeting-houses in the place 
where you live ? What names are given 
to tbe several meeting-houses and church- 
es? 

7^ teacher mil here add eueh queetunis 
relative to the place that the pupil is in, a» 
masj direct hia attention to the principal ofr- 
jects, ouch as CoUegeSf Court-houses^ Acad- 
emies, 4^0. 

II. MOUNTAINS, HILLS, VALLEYS, 

PLAINS, SOIL, PRODUCTS. 

In some places the land is level ^ in 
others it is uneven. Very high elevations 
of land are called mountains. Mountains 
are usually covered with woods or for- 
ests. Small elevations of land are called 
bills. Low places between hills or moun- 
tains are called valleys ; extensive level 
places are called plains. In some towns, 
the land is fertile and produces fine crops ; 
in others, tbe land is barren and produces 
very little. 

Is the face of tbe country alike in all 
places ? What are mountains ? Did you 
ever see a mountain? Where was it? 
Wliat was it called ? What was it cover- 
ed with? What other mountains have 
you seen ? What is a hill ? Tell where 
there is a hill. What is a valley ? Tell 
where there is a valley. What is a plain ? 
Tell where there is a plain. Is tbe soil 
fertile in the town where you live ? What 
kinds of grain are raised by the flEumers 
where you reside ? Do they niao many 



cattle and hones ? What do the 
chiefly raise? What kinds of fruit are 
common where you live ? 

TTie teacher will tf course var§ Obese fU99- 
tioiie, to svat the partieular dreumstanees ^ 
thtpupH. 

in. RIVERS, PONDS, LAKES. 

In some towns there are rivers, which 
consist of water flowing between two 
banks. Some. rivers are large enough for 
ships to sail upon them. In some places, 
there are lakes and ponds, which are col- 
lections of water surrounded by tbe land. 
A lake is a large eoUectioD ot water ; a 
pond is a smaller collectioB. Tbe Sea ie 
a collection of salt water, upon which 
ships sail. 

What do rivers consist of? Didyoa 
ever see a river ? Where was it f What 
was it called? Which way did it flow? 
Was it a large or a small river? Do ves- 
sels sail upon it? Do you know wbeie It 
rises cn" begins? Do you know where it 
goes to ? Does it empty into the sea, or 
some other river? Do yon know how 
long it is? What Is a lake? Didyoa ever 
■ee a lake ? Where was it ? Vnut wae 
it called ? How flir across it ? How flw 
around it? Wbat is a pond? Did you 
ever see a pond ? Its name ? Where ia 
it? How birge is it? What is tbe sea? 
Did you ever see tlie sea? What sea 
was It? 

rv. COUNTY. 

A county generally consists of several 
towns. One of these towns is called tbe 
Shire Town or County Town; this is 
usually tbe lai^est town in the county, 
and bas a Jail, or prison, and a court- 
house. 

Wbat does a county consist of? Wbat 
is one town in each county called ? Is a 
shire town usually tbe largest town in 
the county ? What buildings bas a shire 
town ? What county do you live in ? How 
many towns compose tbe county ? Wbat 
are tbe names of these towns ? Wbat is 
tbe shire town ? In which direction is the 
shire town from you? Point your finger 
toward it. Which road leads to it ? How 
many miles to it ? If a man were to steal 
a horse in tbe town where you live^ where 
would he be imprisoned ? Wbat nvers In 
tbe county where you live? What moun- 
tains? 

V. STATE. 

A State consists of several counties, and 
contains many towns.. One of these towns 
is called the capital, because it is the seat 
of government. The government of a 
State consists of a Grovemor. Senate, and 
House of Representatives ; they assemble 
at the capital, once or twice a year, to at- 
tend to the business of the State. When 
assembled,- they are called tbe Legisla- 
ture, and make laws for the State. Tb<' 
Governor, and memben of tbe Senate« 
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House ci Representatives am chosen by 
tbe people. 

What does a State consist of? What 
tfoes a State contain r Why is one town 
in eacli State called the Capital ? What 
is a (^pital ? What does the government 
of a State consist off How often do 
members of the* government assemble at 
tbe Capital ? For what purpose do they 
assemble? What are they called when 
they assemble ? What do the Legislature 
do ? By whom are the Governor and mem- 
bers of tbe Legislature chosen ? What is 
the name of the State you live in ? What 
is the Capital ? Is it a town or dw ? In 
which direction is it firom you ? How fkr 
off is ii ? Who is governor of the State 
you live in ? How oft#n does the Legis- 
lature c^ your State meet? Who are the 
members of the Legislature for the town 
you live in ? What is election day ? Were 
you ever at the Capital of your State ? Can 
you describe the State House ? Describe 
tlie town. 

VI. MAPS. 

Let the pupil place befwe him tbe Map 
which contains tbe State he lives in. — Let 
him be seated with his face towards the 
North, and be shown tbe figure of his own 
State on the Map. 

You have before you a Map. On this 
Map, is a picture of the State you live in. 
It shows the shape of the State, the prin- 
cipal rivers and mountains in it ; it shows 
the counties, with the shire town of each. 
The Map also shows, what States lie 
around the State you live in. Remember 
that the top of a Map is always North, the 
right hand East, the bottom part South, 
the left hand West. — Now answer the 
.following questions, with tlie Map before 
"you. 

What have you before you ? What ia 
on this Map ? What does this Map show ? 
What rivers are there in the State you live 
ini What mountains ? How many Coun- 
ties ? Tell tbe Counties, with the Shire 
Town of each. What is the Capital of 
the State you live in ? Point your finger 
toward tbe North. Toward the East. 
Toward the South. Toward (be West. 
Which point of the compass does the top 
of the Map represent ? The right hand ? 
Bottom part ? Left hand ? What County 
lies next North of the one you live in ? 
What next East? South? West? How 
is the State you live in bounded on the 
North? East? South? West? 

Let the teaeker here go through the Maps 
til the Mas, asking^iuestions of all the States 
and Countriee, the pvpU giving Ha answere 
with the Mope brfore hinu 

VIL LAND. 

A Continent is a great extent of land, 
containing many countries. America is ^ 
Continent. A country is a portion of the 
land, distinguished from the rest of the 
^^tiuent by a particular name. Mexico 



is a country ; the CTnited Btatea, Colom- 
bia, and Peru, are countries. 

An Island is a portion of the land quite 
surrounded by water. Terra del Fuego is 
an Island. 

A Peninsula is a portion of land which 
is almost surrounded by water. South 
America is a Peninsula. 

A Cape is a point of land which runs 
out into the sea, as Cape Cod in Massa- 
chusetts. 

An Isthmus is a narrow strip of land 
between two seas, and unites a Peninsula 
with the main land. The strip of land 
which connects North and South America 
is an Isthmus. 

A shore or coast is a part of the lanA 
which is washed by tbe sea. 

What is a Continent ? What Continent 
on the Mu> of tbe Western Hemisphere ? 
On the Eastern? What is an Island? 
What Islands on the map of Europe, &c. ? 

Let the teacher add ether necessary fu.eS' 
Hans, 

VIII. WATER. 

An Ocean is a vast extent of salt water, 
including several seks and islands, as the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

A Sea is a collection of salt water, near- 
ly enclosed by land, but connected with 
the ocean, as the Caribbean Sea. 

A Gulf is a portion of water whicli is 
almost surrounded by land, as the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

A Bay is a porti<» of water extending 
up into the land, as Hudson's Bay. 

A Sound is a small sea, so shallow that 
its depth may be sounded or measured by 
a line. 

A Strait is a narrow channel connecting 
two bodies of water. 

Let the teacher add questions here Uke the 
follmoing t What' is an Ocean 7 Where is 
the Jltlantie Ocean 7 The Pacific ? The In- 
dian 7 ^e. What is a Seal Where is the 
Caribbean Sea, S^c, 

IX. GENERAL aUESTIONS. 

Let the pt^ ansver the following ques- 
tions iQttA the Map of JiTete-Englana b^ore 
Aim. 

How is Maine bounded ? How many 
counties in Maine ? Tell the names of , 
these Counties, with the Shire Town of 
each. What is tbe Capital? Tell the 
direction of each of the Shire Towns from 
the Capital. Whatlakes in Maine? What 
mountains ? What rivers ? 

Lei the pupil answer the same questions for 
each of the A*. England States. Lei him also 
tMswer Vu same questions for each qf the 
Middle Stales, with the Map of the Middle 
States brfore him. 

Let the pupil answer the following ques- 
tions, with the Map tfthe United States be- 
fore him. Let him do the same as to the maps 
of the Southern and Western Stales. 

How is Maine bounded? Direction 
from you ' Principal rivers in Maine ' 
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IaA tkt pwpU mutoer the »am$ ^uMlion^ 
for each of the United States, Letkkn the* 
■ ai^mor VHefoUowing questions. 

How many are there ftf the United 
Stales? How many Territoriee in the 
United States ? Tell their names. 

Let the pupU answer the following ques- 
tions, with ^e Map qfJforth Jimertefi Ufttre 
him. 

How are the United States, lioanded ? 
Britisli America? Russian possessions? 
AFexico? Guatimala? Tell the rapital of 
each of these cqantries, with its direction 
from you. What are the five largest rivers 
of North America ? The principal ranges 
of mountains? Principal lakes? 

Let the pupU place btfore him the Map qf 
the Western ffemisphere. 

Here is a representation of America. 
It is a vast extent of land, of an irregular 
shape^ placed between two oceans, and 
contains many mountains, valleys, rivers, 
fakes, countries, towns, cities, villages, 
and many millions of inhabitants. It is 
divided into North and South America — 
they are nearly separated, and are only 
connected by a narrow strip of land. 

What is America ? What does Ameri- 
ca contain? What two Oceans does 
America lie between? What Ocean is 
Eaal; ? What Ocean West ? How is Amer- 
ica divided ? How is it nearly separated ? 
By what are North and South America 
united ? Point your finger towards South 
America. 

Let the pupU j^aee htfare Atm t^ Map ef 
S. Ameriea, ana answer the foUawing quM- 
tions. 

How is Colombia bounded ? What is 
the Capital ? How is Pern bounded ? Cap- 
ital ? Boundaries of Bolivia ? Capital ? 
Boundaries of Chili? Capital? Bounda- 
ries of Patagonia ? Bounaaries of United 
Provinces? Capital? Boundaries of Bra- 
zil ? Capital ? Boundaries of Ouiana ? 
Three principal towns? How is South 
America bounded ? What three great 
"Ivers in S. America? Into what ocean 
do these three rivers flow ? What great 
range of mountains in South America ? 
in what direction does this range of moun- 
taina run ? In which direction are the fol- 
lowing places from Santa Fe de Bogota? 
SStabrock? Pemambuco? Rio Janeiro? 
Buenos Ayres? Terra del Fuego? San- 
tiago? Potosi? Lima? 

Let the pupil answer the following ques- 
tions, wiUt the Map of the AtlanUe Ocean be- 
fore him, 

VVhnt Continent West of the Atlantic 
Ocean i What countries next east of the 
Atlantic Ocean ? What ocean does a ves- 
sel cross in going to England ? What is 
^be general direction of a vessel's track in 
Komg to Europe ? What is the distance 
across the Atlantic, between the United 
Htatesand Europe ? What is the distance 
between the continent of Ajnerica and 



Africa, at the neareet point ? How is the 
Atlantic Ocean bounded ? In what di- 
rection firom St. Helena is Newfoundland ? 
The Azores from the Bermudas ? Iceland 
from the Cape de Verd Islands ? What 
five great rivers empty into the Atlantic 
Ocean from the Western Continent? How 
long does it take a vessel to go across the 
Atlantic? Ans. About a month. Tell the 
direction of the following places from New 
York. Cape St. Roque ; the Bermudas : 
Europe ; Cape Farewell ; Cuba ; Cape of 
Good Hope } Cape Horn. Tell the direc- 
tion of the following places from England. 
West Indies; Flonda; Newfoundland; 
Iceland : Greenland ; Cape Horn : St. He- 
lena; Cape of Good Hope. Which is 
most southerly. New- York or England ? 
Spain, or the West Indies ? Gulf of Mex- 
ico, or the Mediterranean Sea ? 

Let the pupU piace the Map of the Eastern 
Hemisphere before him, and reply to thefoU 
lowinff questions. 

What continent lies on the eastern bor- 
der of the Atlantic Ocean ? How is the 
Eastern Continent bounded ? Into what 
three great portions is it divided ? What 
sea between Europe and Africa? What 
sea nearly separates Africa fVom Asia? 
What isthmus connects Africa and Asia ? 
What vast island south-west of- Asia? 
What ocean between Africa and New 
Holland? What island south-west of 
Africa ? Where is the island of Borneo ? 
Sumatra? Papua, or New Guinea ? What 
sea between Borneo and China ? What 
Island south of Hindoostan ? What ocean 
south of the Indian Ocean ? What ocean 
north of the Eastern Continent ? Where 
are the Japan Isles? What ocean lies 
east of the Eastern Continent ? What 
peninsula at the south-west comer of Eu- 
rope? What great peninsula is united to 
the Eastern Continent by the isthmus of 
Suez ? What straits between New Guinea 
and New Holland ? What straits between 
Corea and the Japan Isles? What cape at 
the southern point of Africa? What cape at 
the southern point of Hindoostan ? What 
Gulf between Arabia and Persia ? Tell 
me the direction of each of the following 
places f^om England : Cape of Good 
Hope; Nova Zembla; Sumatra; New 
Holland; Madagascar; Greenland; Kams- 
cbatka; Borneo. Which way is Asia 
fVom Europe ? Africa from Europe ? New 
Holland fh)m Africa? St. Helena from 
Sumatra ? N(iva Zembla from the Cape 
of Good Hope ? How is Europe bounded ? 
How is Africa bounded ? How is Asia 
bounded ? 

X. SHAPE OF THE EARTH. 

The earth is round, and nten and ships 
have often lieen around it. This is cer- 
tainly true, strange a3 it may seem. The 
continent of America lies on one side of 
the earth, and the eastern coi^tiriant on the 
otlier side Tbe Pacific Ocean wsd the At- 
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lantic Ocean lie on opposite sides of the 
eartli. When you are at sea, the water 
appears level but in reality it bends in a 
regular curve. At tlie distance of twenty 
miles the lower part of a vessel is hid by 
the bending of the water, and ttw top 
only is visible. 

The following lesBona nay be deferred UU 
the pupU has been onee through the book, 
XI. LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 

Place btforeyou the Mope ef the Eastern 
and Western Hemispheres, 

You observe various lines upon the 
maps. Those running from the north to 
the south pole, are called meridians, and 
point out the longitude of the various 
parts of the earth's surfkce. Longitude is 
reckoned east and west from Greenwich 
in England. The numbers, marking the 
degrees of longitude, are on the Equator. 
Places east of Greenwich, are said to be 
in east lon^tude ; those west of Green- 
wich are satd to be in west longitude. 

The Equator is an imaginary line, run- 
ning around the earth from east to west, 
and west to east, dividing it into two equal 
parts, called the northern and southern 
hemispheres. 

The lines running parallel to the equa- 
tor show the latitude of various places. 
Latitude is reckoned . from the equator, 
north and south. The numbers in the 
marffins of the maps show the degrees 
of latitude. Places south of the equator 
are said to be in south latitude ; places 
north of it are said to be in north lati- 
tude. 

Longitude extends to 160 degrees both 
east and west ; latitude extends to 90 de- 

Srees from the equator to the pole. Each 
egree of latitude is divided into 60 min- 
utes ; each minute intd 60 seconds. Each 
minute is equal to somewhat more than a 
mile. A degree of latitude is about 69 
1-3 miles. 

Longitude is divided in the same man- 
ner as latitude, into degrees, minutes and 
• seconds. 

A degree of longitude on the equator is 
irt)out C9 1-9 miles ; and in the whole cir> 
cumference of the globe there are 360 de- 
grees. The earth is therefore a little more 
than 25,000 miles around it. 

The degrees of longitude grow narrow- 
er toward the poles^ as can be seen by 
the maps. 

What lines on the map are called me- 
ridians.' What do meridians point eut? 
< How is latitude reckoned? Where are 
the degrees of longitude marked ? When 
Is a place said to be in east longitude? 
When is a place said to be in w^st longi- 
tude? Whait is the equator? What is 
the northern hemisphere ? The southern ? 
What do the lines parallel to the equator, 
and north and south of it, show ? '^ow 



it latitude reckoned ? When it a place 
said to be in south latitude ? When is a 
^ace said to be in north latitude? To 
now many degrees ddSes longitude extendW 
To how many degrees does latitude ex- 
tend ? How is latitude divided ? How is 
longitude divided? What is the length 
of a degree of latitude ? A minute of lati- 
tude ? What is the extent of a degree of 
longitude on the equator? Hoin^ many 
degrees of latitude or longitude in the 
whole circumference of the earth ? How 
manv miles around the earth ? How do 
Uie degrees of longitude vary as you pro- 
ceed from the equator toward the poles ? 

Place the nutps qf the Eastern and West- 
em, Northern and Southern Hemispheres 
btfore you. 

What great divisions of the earth, are 
partly in the southern hemisphere ? What 
large island in the southern liemisphere? 
What grand divisions of the earth are in 
the northern hemisphere? Between what 
degrees of longitude is Africa ? New Hol- 
land? North America ? South America? 
Europe? Asia? New Zealand? Between 
what desrees of latitude is Africa ? New 
Holland/ South America? North Ameri- 
ca? Europe? Asia? Madagascar? How 
many degrees of longitude in the Indian 
Ocean? How many of latitude? How 
manv of longitude in Africa ? Asia ? Eu- 
rope? The Atlantic ocean ? North Ameri- 
ca? South America? New Holland? 
How many degrees of latitude in Africa ? 
Asia? Europe? North America ? South 
America ? The Atlantic ocean ? 

Here let the teacher ask such questions as 
he deems necessary, relative to the latituda 
and longitude of the various places oneUtha 
maps, 

XII. ZONES AND CUMATES. 
Look on the Maps of the Eastern and 
Western Hemispheres, 

Beside the lines of latitude and longi- 
tude and the equator, you see other lines ; 
the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, the 
Arctic and Antarctic Circles. 

These imaginary lines divide the map 
of the earth into five portions, called 
Zones. From the Arctic circle to the 
north pole, and from the Antarctic circle 
to the south pole, the most intense cold 
prevails. No one has been able to reach 
either of the poles, on account of the 
excessive cold. These portions of the 
earth are called the Frigid or Frozen 
Zones. 

The climate between the frigid zones 
and the tropical lineil, is neither int^se- 
ly hot, nor intensely cold. These regions 
are called the Temperate Zones. Between 
tke Tropical lines of Cancer and Capri- 
corn, the sun pours down a burning heat 
through the year. This Zone is tailed 
the Torrid or Bomiog Zone. 
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1. STATE OF MAINE. 

07 Annotn to the following fuestians toiU bt/ownd on the mof oftkt UniUd Blatts, 

How is the state of Maine boundetl? 

What ocean washes its southern border? 

What is the reneral direction of its coast? 

Wbich state Tonns the northeastern point of the United States? 

Whirh way is Maine from you? 

07 Annoer the following questions from the map of New EngUmd, 

How many counties in Maine? 

Tell their names, with the shire town of each. 

What counties lie alonr the seashore? What are the cMtera couatiei? The oortheni? 
Western? What the midale counties? ' 

What rirer parity divides Maine from New Brunswick^ 

What of Saco river? 

ITT /n describing a river, tell frst where it rises, then the general direetian of its eenerse^ 
through what distncts it flows, tmd where it empties^ The reply, thertfere, to t(s preceding 
mustion will he asfollom: — 'The Saco rises m Coos county, in New Uampahire, flows throogE 
(he county of Oxford, touches the southwedtem border of Cumberland coonty, passes through 
the county of York, and empties into the Atlantic below Biddeford.' 

What of the Androscoggin river? The Kennebeck? The Penobfcot? PWmnnqnoddyi 
or St. Croix? 

What M the capital of Maine? Where is Aurnsta? 

Where is Bangor? Portland? HaJlowell? £astt>ort? Machias? BnuMwick? Caf- 

tine? York? 

TTln teUvng where a town is, the pupil shouid say in whatwui of the state, or eenntry ft 
is situated y on what river, or beiy, or other water it is, and its iireotionfrom (A« capUoL 

Where is Passamaquoddy bay? Casco? Penobscot? Frenchman's? 

Where is Moosehead lake? tTmbagog lake? 

X7 /h telUngwhiere aiake iSy sajf in what part of the state it UeSf astd its direetian from 
the capital. 

Where b Long island? Deer island? Mount Desert? Fox blanda? 

^Or In telling where an iUand is, say in w^kat water it Ues^ near what eeaetii ie,mndit94i 
redianfirom the capital of the state or country near it, 

2. MAINE, CONTINUED. 

This state belonged to Massachusetts until the year 1830; at 
that time, it became separate and independent. It was more re* 
cently settled than the other states on the Atlantic, and still bears 
the marks of a new country. The surface is hiUy, and in parts 
mountainous. The winters are long, the cold is very severe, and 
great quantities of snow fall. The summers are warm, but short, 

2. When did Maine become a senarate state? To what state did it belong before 1820? 
What does Maine still bear the marks of? Detcrib* the face of the countiy. DetccilM tit 
i««som ia Maine. 
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The sea breezes render the ^r mobt along the coast. The sofl ia 
generally fertile. The climate is favorable to the growth of grass. 

The northern portions are yet covered with forests; the southern 
parts, toward the sea shore, present many flourishing towns and 
villages. The state abounds in lakes and streams, but they are not 
well suited to navigation. It has an extensive sea coast, and many 
fine harbors, favorable to commercial pursuits. The people have 
therefore, generally, neglected agriculture and manufactures, and 
devoted themselves to commerce. 

Many of the inhabitants of Maine are engaged in cutting down 
the forest trees, and coDverting them into lumber, which is shipped 
to the West Indies, and various parts of the United States, and 
exchanged for flour, sugar, cash, and other articles which the peo- 
ple haveineed of. This business, which is called the lumber trade, ' 
censtittites one of the leading occupations of the inhabitants. The 
following cut represents men cutting down the trees in the back- 
ground; in the foreground is a saw-mill, sawing the logs into boards; 
also a vessel, loading with lumber to carry it away. 



The people of Maine occasionally ship cargoes of ice to New 
Orleans and the West Indies. During the winter, the extreme 
cold in this state creates large masses of ice in the rivers; a ship is 
easily siupplied with a cai^o of it, and in the sultry climate of the 
West Indies, nothing can be more grateful. 

The ice is exchanged for sugar, molasses, spirits, and other pro- 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE IS 

duetiona i^ those islandH, which are broi^ht back in sh)M. This 

eichange of the productiona of one country for those of another, 
called commeice, contributed veiy much lo the comfort and happi- 
nses of society; for the people of one climate, by means of it, may 
enjoy the luiuries of all others. Here is a cut representing the ne- 
groes, taking a cargo of ice ashore in the West Indies. 



Caaco bay, and has a fine harbor. Bath is a cooaiderable town, i 
IB aituated on the Kennebeck river, 13 miles from its mouth. It is 
a flourishing place, extensively engaged in commerce. Population, 
S,800. Augusta has a fine state^hou^ of granite. Fop. 4,000. 

Eastport is a commercial town. Macli^ is a place of considera- 
ble trade, with 1,000 inhabitants. Brunawick is the seat of Bruns- 
wick College, a flourishing literary institution. Bangor ii one of 
the most prosperous towns in the state. At Bangor there is a Lite- 
rary and Theological Seminary, under the direction of the Congre- 
B-ationalists; at Watervlile is a college supported by the -Baptists 
UaJlpwell uid Thomaston are flourishing places. 

S. STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
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4. NEW HAMPSHIRE, cosuhdbd. 

The Und in New Hampahire is generally hillvi and in pans 
mounUinouB; the climate is cold, but healthful. Among the 
inoiintainB the winter is severe, and great quantities of enow Ml. 
The greater part of the inhabitanta are pccupied in agiicUlture; 
that is, in tilling the land, and raising from it Tarioiis kinds of grain, 
as wheat, rye, oala, &c., and in rearing sheep, horses, swine, and 
cattle. Maaj are occupied in manufacturer; that is, in making 
cloth of woo!, cotton, flax and various other articles. 

There is but one seaport, or place on the sea coast, for dipping, 
in New Hampshire, viz. Portsmouth; consequently the people of 
this slate are not extensively engaged in commerce. 



The White mountains are more than 6000 feet high. When the 
seaman approaches the country, their peaks, appearing like clouds 
along (he horizon, are the first oWectS that attract his view, and 
assure him that the land is near. I'he preceding picture shows the 
White mountains in the background. The man ploughing in the 
foreground intimates that agriculture is the chief pursuit in this 
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The scenery among the White mountains is wild and picturesque, 
in the highest degree; nothing can be more delightful than a ram- 
ble among them during the summer season. At a place called the 
Notch, the whole mountain is divided to the very base into two 
parts, forminff a space for a road, and a passajgpe for the river Saco. 
The afipect of nature here surpasses every thing else in this portion 
of the United Slates in grandeur and sublimity. A terrible event 
took place here a few years since. A large part of the mountain 
slid down into the valley, by night, and buried a whole family 
beneath the ruins. 

Dartmouth College, at Hanover, is an ancient and respectabte 
literary institution. There are many academies^ in the state, of 
whicfa Phillips' Academy, at Exeter, is one of the most considerable. 

Portsmouth, the only seaport, is a very handsome town, and its 
inhabitants are, to a considerable extent, engaged in commerce. 
Population, 8,000. Concord, the seat of government, is pleasantly 
situated on the Merrimack, and has a State-house of stone. Popu- 
lation, 3,700. Dover, on Cocheco river, possesses very extensive 
manufactories of wool and cotton. Pop. 5,400. Walpole is a 
beautiful town, situated near Cqnnecticut river, and from its elevat- 
ed position, commands a delightful view of the valley through 
which that stream flows. Pop. 3,000. Keene stands on an elevat- 
ed plain, from Which a fine prospect of hills and mountains is afford- 
ed on all sides. The town is one of the handsomest in New Eng- 
land.* Pop. 3,400. Claremont, Hanover, and Londonderry, are 
considerable towns. 

5. STATE OF VERMONT. 

Map of the United Statu. How is Vermont boundedf Which waj b YomMmt froa Um 
placeyou are in? Which way is it from Maine? 

Map of New England. How many counties in Vermont? Tell their names, with the 
county town of each. Which are the Northern counties? The Eastern? Southern? West- 
ern? the middle county? What river forms the eastern boundary of Veraiont? Describs 
Lamoile river; Onion; Otter creek; Missisoue; Deerfieid; White; Black. What 




Burlinglonf 
Windsor? Middldl>ui7? Bennington? Wcstmioster? Royalton? Randolphf 

6. VERMONT, continued. 

Vermont is a mountainous state. The Green mountains run 
north and south, nearly the whole length of it. A considerable 
portion of the state is yet covered with forests; many parts are, 
however, cultivated and fruitful. The chief pursuit of'^the inhab- 

Deacribe th« Kotch. What took place here some years since? What is Dartmouth CoUefe? 
Where is it? What is Phillips* Academy? What can you say of Portsmouth? Concord? 
DoTcr? Walpole? Keene? Olaremont? Hanover? Londonderry? Which is the largest, 
or most populous town in Hew Hampshire. 

4. What of the surface of the country in Vermont? How does the Green mountain range 
ran? What covers a considerable part of the state? What of many other parts of the ttabtl 
What, is the chief punoit of the inhabitants? 

2* 
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itantft IS agriculture; and the raising of horses, which are aoH at 

Boston, Hartford, New York, and olher places, is a leading- object 
with the farmers. During the winter, the snow falls to a consider- 
ahle depth; and not being raelted by sea breezes, it furnishes almoat 
every year about three months of excellent sleighing. The sum- 
mers are cool and agreeable. 

In the war of the revolution, the soldiers of Vermont acquired 
great distinction for bravery; and the designation of Green moun- 
tain Boys, which they bore, has ever been regarded as a title of 
renown. The following picture represents a company of these 
celebrated troops. 



m the world; its valley affords every variety of sweet and pictur- 
esque landscape. The western border of tne state b washed bj 
lake Champlajn, which, wjih its wooded shoreu, and pleasant 
islands, yields not leas agreeable prospects. 

In ascending from either of these waters toward the centre of the 
stale, a traveller trill pass over a succession of hills and mountains, 
and occasionally meet a clusier of neat houses, bearing the name of 
a town. When among the mountains, he will observe the marks 
of caltivatioB, blending in the samS view nith scenes of great 
wiidness. 
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Those persons who are in search of the wonderful, ma^^find a 
cave at Plymouth, about 18 miles from Windsor, having five large' 
apartments, the largest 30 feet in length. At Bellows Falls, there 
is a rapid in the Connecticut river, which cannot but astonish and 
delight every person who sees it. The waters are compressed 
between the rocks, and, leaping, foaming and bursting, as they pass 
on their way, present a scene of great wildness and beauty. 

Montpelier, the seat of goVetnment, is a handsome and flourish- 
ing town. Pop. 3,000. Burlington, the most commercial town in 
the state, is remarkable for its delightful situation. Pop. 3,500. 
Windsor, and Brattleboro, both situated on Connecticut river, are 
places of considerable business. The latter is remarkable for its 
romantic and beautiful scenery. Bennington is one of the oldest 
towns in the state, and is celebrated for a battle fought there during 
the war of the revolution. Pop. 3,400. Middlebury has conside- 
rable manufactures, and a quarry of excellent marble. Pop. 3,468. 
At Burlington, there is a literary 'institution, styled the Vermont 

University. At Middlebury, there is a respectable college. 

«• 

7. STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Map of the United Stcstes, How k MaMachnsettx bounded? Which waj is the state of 
Massacfaiuelts from where you are? From Maioe? Vermontf New Hampshire? What 
ctipe forms part of Massachusetts? 

Map of New England. How many counties in Massachusetts? Tell their names, with the 
shire town of each. What are the Eastern counties? Western? Southern? Northern? 
Describe the Connecticut river*, Merrimack; Concord; Charles*, Mvstic; Nashua; 
Taunton; Chickapee; Deeriield; Westfield; Miller's; Housatonic. Where is Massa- 
chusetts' Bay? Barnstable? Buzzard's? What peninsula in Massachusetts? What islands? 
What range* of mountains passes throueh the western part of the state? What is the capital of 
Massachusetts? Where is Boston? Rs direction fV*om Montpelier? Concord? Portsmouth? 
From vou? Where is Springfield? Worcester? Newburyport? Greenfield? Cambridge? 
Salem? Pittsfield? New Bedford? Stockbridge? 

Is not the shape of the state like a clumsy hoot, Berkshire county forming the top, Essex 
the heel, Bristol the toe, and Barnstable and cape Cod curling around like the sole partly 
ripped off? 

8. MASSACHUSETTS, continued. 

The fkce of the country in Massachusetts i^enerally hilly, and 
in parts mountainous. .A great part of the soiiis fertile; 

The portions along the sea' shore are subject to cold, moist, eaul^ 
erly winds, which are disagreeable. In the interior, the inhabitants 
enjoy about six weeks' sleighing in winter. In the mountainous 
and elevated parts, the snow is deeper, and the cold severe. Com- 
merce and manufactures are the two great objects of pursuit. Many 

Where, in Vermont, is a remarkable cave? Describe thb cave. What curiosity at Bellows 
Falls? Describe Montpelier; Burlington; Windsor; Brattleboro; Bennington; Mid* 
dlebury. What institution at Middlebury? What at Burlinsiton? 

For'what is Massachusetts remarkable'? For what are Worcester, Northampton, Spring- 
field, and other towns on Connecticut river, distinguished? 

5. Describe the face of the country in Massachusetts. What of the soil? What can yoa 
say of ^he climate^ What are the two g^etl pbjecis of pursuit? 
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of th« people are concerned in varioua fisheries. A^ricnltnre re< 
ceives great attention, and is conducted with a superior degree of 
intelligence an J jkill. 

The Green monntain range, runs through the western part of 
this state, fiom north to south; the moat remarkable single peaks 
are Saddle mountain, in Adams and Williamstown, Taehkannuc, 
near Sheliield Wachusett, in Princetown, and mount Tom, and 
mount Hotyoke, near Northampton, From the top of mount Ho- 
lyoke, a beautiful prospect ia atforded; Connecticut lirer is seen 
winding through a rich vtdley, chequered by cultivation, and pr»- 
aenting a surface aa brilliantly variegated as a carpet. 

The lovers of the curious may find, between Boaton and Lymi, a 
beach, extending lor some miles, so smooth and hard that a horse 
scarcely makes a hoof-print in passing over it. Nahant is a small, 
rocky promontory, much resorted to in summer by the people of 
Boston and other places, during the hot season, on account of its 
refreshing sea bree/cs. 

Thia state is remarkable for its beautiful towns and villages. 
Worcester, Northampton, Springfield, Greenfield, indeed all the 
towns on Connecticut river, Pittsteld, Stockbridge, and many oth- 
ers, in various parts of the state, are distinguished for the neatness 
of their dwellings, the elegance of their churches and meeting- 
houses, and the beauty of their rich and fertile landscapes. Several 
of these places might be selected as among the most delightful conn- 



Ti;hJiiinniK;7 Wachuicllf Hnunl Tomt Rnljoke! Whil pmpnl ■ •fTordHJ frDU t 
»D|i ufHol^oliFr DeKritx- LvDn hnr.h. Wh« of Nihacl? For wbu ii il renirlid loF 
Fit wbal iniElu auoj ot lit tmna ud lillieta bi aaluttdr r Dnenb/t Uh pkim. 
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The Kteranr institutions of Massachusetts are numerous and 
flourishing. Harvard Universi^, at Cambridge, b the oldeit and 
richest establishment of the kind in the United States. It has 30 
professors, and a library of 80,000 volumes, which is the largest in 
this country. Among the graduates of this college may be fband 
the names of some of the most distinguished men our country has 
produced. 

Williams' College is a ^ry respectable seminary at Williams- 
town; at Amherst th^re is a thriving and interesting college, enti- 
tled the Collegiate ChAtjly Institution. 

At Andover, there is* a celebrated and richly-endowed Theological 
Seminaiy; in the same town is PhilKp' Academy, which is a 
.Wealthy and respectable institution. There are about 40 other 
academies in the state, beside many schools and seminaries of great 
excellence. 

Boston, the capital of Massachusetts, occupies a peninsula at the 
head of Massachusetts bay, possesses an excellent harbor, and is 
surrounded by a beautiful and populous country. It contains many 
elegant edifices, among which are the State-house, the new market, 
Tremont-house, the Hospital, &c. Many of the private, as well 
as the public edifices, are built of granite, which may be esteemed 
the finest building material in the world. Boston contains nearly 
50 churches, and various charitable, literary and scientific institu- 
tions. It is encircled by a line of irregular hills, at a distance of 
two or three mites, occupied by the beautiful towns of Dorchester, 
Roxbury, Cambridge, Charlestown, &c. The bridges and roads 
lead to these places in various directions, and a ride around t^ie 
city, in the season of verdure, is very agreeable. 

The capitalists, or rich men of Boston, are largely interested in 
the various manufactories in diflferent parts of Massachusetts, as 
well as in those of New Hampshire and Rhode Island. Its mer- 
chants are ranked among the most intelligent men engaged in trade 
in this country. In literature, Boston has always occupied the 
foremost ranks; in the learned professions and politics, it has fur- 
nished many men of high distinction; and for national feeling, public 
spirit, and liberality of sentiment, its citizens have been renowned. 
Pop. 61,000. 

Salem, 14 miles from Boston, is a handsome and pleasant town, 



rraduatnr 



What can yon say of the literary institutkiin of IflMc^Bts? What of the unhrenitv at 
Camhridce? What of its librarvf What of itseraduatW What of Williaiiu' Golle'ee' 
What of Amheret College? Wliat of the Theological Seminaiy at Andover? Phill^i' 
Academyf How many academies in Massachusetts? Huw is Boston situated ? Wh^ does H 
contain? 

What are some of its best buildings? Of what materul are manj of the public and private 
buildings conslnicted? How many chnrches in Boston? What imtitulions? By what is it 
encircled? What towns surround it? In what are the capitalists of Boston largely interested? 
What can you say of its merchants? What of Boston^in respect to literature? What of its 
professional and political chu«cter? What of the citixeni of Boston' Number of inhabitants^ 
Describe Salem. 
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and is distinguished for its wealth and commerce; it is extensively 
concerned in tlie trade to China. Pop. 14,000. 

Newhurvport is beautifully situated on the Merrimack, and has 
considerable commerce. Marblehead , four miles southeast of Salem, 
k more largely engaged in the cod fisheries than any other town in 
the United States. Pop. 5,000. Beverly is largely concerned in 
the fisheries. Cambrids^ is famous for its university. Pop. 6,000. 
Charlestown, connected with Boston l^y three bndges, is a lar^ 
town, havinff 9,000 inhabitants. Plymouth j^ the oldest town m 
the state. Pop. 4,751. Here the nrst settlers of New England 
landed, and established the first colony. Nigitucket, situated on an 
island, is more extensively engaged in the whale fisheries than any 
other place in the United States. Pop. 7,200. New Bedford, 
situated on an arm of the Sea, which sets up from Buzzard's bay, 
has considerable trade, and is largely concerned in the whale fisher- 
ies. Pop. 7,600. Lowell is famous for its manufactures. Pop. 
6,500. 

9. STATE OF RHODE ISLAND. 

Ite oftk€ United Stmttt. How it Rhode Iskad bonndedf Which way u Rhode Iihiid 
from Vermont? New Hampshire? Maine? From jou? 

Map of Ifeiv England, How manv counties in Rhode Island? Their names, wilh the 
shire town of each? Which are the northern counties? The southern? The middle? What 
is the capital of Rhode Island? Where is Providence? Direction from Boston? Concord? 
Montpelier? Where Is Newport? South Kingston? Pawtucket? Brutol? Describe the 
Pawtucket river*, Providence; Pawtuxet ; Pawcatuck^ Wood river. Where u NuTa> 

fanset bay? What islands belong to this state? Where is the island called Rhode Island? 
Hock Island? 

10. RHODE ISLAND, continued. 

Rhode Island is the smallest of the United States, but it is pleas- 
antly situated, and is distinguished for wealth, flourishing manufac- 
tories, and extensive commerce. The northern and western parts 
of the state are hilly and sterile; along the borders of Narraganset 
Day, it is more level and fertile. 

The falls of Pawtucket, in the village of that name, may be men- 
tioned as an interesting curiosity. The whole body of the Paw- 
tucket river here passes over a rock, and descends about 50 feet, 
presenting a very striking and beautiful waterfall. Brown Univer- 
sity, at Providence, is a very respectable seminary, under the 
direction of the Baptist^^ At the same place, the Friends or Quak- 
ers have an extensive a^k^^hrated school. 

Providence, 40 mile^P^Pfioston, Is the largest town in the 
state. Its commerce is very extensive, and its capitalists are largely 



Describe Newhurvport *, Marblehead. Whit of Beverly? Cambridge? Gharleatown? 
Plymouth? Nantucket? New Bedford? Lowell? 

10. Which is the smallest of the twenty-four United States? How Is Rhode Island ahuatedf 
For what is it remarkable? Descrihf lAe soil, and face of the country. Describe the fails at 
Pawtucket. What university at Providence? What school? Wlhat Is the largest town in 
Bhoda Island' What of the commerce of Providence? How ii it concerned in maaufiMtiirca^ 
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oncemed m the various manufactories at Fawtucket and other 
pieces. The Blackatone canal, from Worcester to this place, haa 
recently given a fresh impulse to business, and it is now rapidly 
advuncing. The Arcade, lately erected, is one of the moat elegant 
edifices in New England. Several of tfie churches are handsome, 
and manj of the pnvate dwellings bespeak the wealth and gooil 
taste of their proprietors. The population is 16,800, Providence 
is considered the capital of the state, though the legislature oflen 
meets at other places. 

Newport is situated on the island of Rhode Island. This island, 
from its fertility and beauty, haa been called the Eden of America. 
Lying between Narrag-anset bay and the ocean, it is constantly 
visited by the fresh sea breezes, which, during summer, bftitow 
health and pleasure upon its inhabitants. Newport occupies the 
southwestern comer of this island. It is the resort of many per- 
sons in summer, who are attracted by its salubrious climate, and by 
the excellence and variety of the fish which abound in its waters. 
Its harbor is one of the liest in the world. Fop. 8,000. 



Bristol is s pleasant commercial town, and possesses great wealth; 
Warren has considerable commerce; Pawtuoltet is an interesting 
village, with extensive manufactories for cotton goods; Pawtuxet 
is concerned, to a considerable extent, botl^i trade and manufac- 
tures. The preceding picture exhibits fflj^nufacturing village, 
and is designed to represent the leading obj%l of pursuit in this 
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11. STATE OF CONNECTICUT. 

Jlfas of the Untied States. How u Gonnecticiit bounded? Which way ia Com&ecticn 
from Vermont? Maine? New Hampshire? 

Metp of New England, How many qpuntiei m Gonnecticut? The name of each coontj, 
with its shire town? 

What are the two capitab? Where is Hartford? In which direction from Botton? Con- 
cord? Providence? Moptpelier? Where is New Haren? Middletown? Norwich? New 
London? Litchfield? Fairfield? Danbury? Windham? Tolland? Woodstock? Sar 
brook? ^ Guilford? Stratford? Derby? Norwalk? Lyme? Stonincton? Describe tie 
Connecticut: Housatonic; Thames} Farmington; Naugaluck. What aound south of 
Connecticut^ What is a sound? 

12. CONNECTICUT, continued. 

The face of the country in Connecticut is generally hilly, and in 
the northwestern parts mountainous. The soil is good, and the 
industrious inhahitants have not neglected its cultivation. The 
valley of Connecticut river, from Middletown to the northern 
boundary of the state, is a luxuriant meadow, chequered by patches 
of wheat, corn, and other grain. Some other parts of this state 
are well cultivated, and fruitful; some portions are beautiful, as 
well from the gifts of nature as the improvements of art. 

A canal has recently been opened, which commences at West- 
field, in Massachusetts, and passes through Farmington and Ches- 
hire, and terminates at New Haven; from this, considerable 
benefits to places near it are anticipated. It is proposed to carry 
this canal through from Westfield to Northampton. A company 
has been chartered by the state, for improving the navigation of 
Connecticut river, and it is now engaged in carrying into effect the 
obiects of its formation. Steam-boats are already able to navigate 
this rivefr as far up as Vermont. 

The manufactures of Connecticut are considerable. Besides 
several large establishments for the manufacture of cotton and 
woollen cloths, clocks, nails, glass, hats, buttons,, fire-arms, and a 
great amount ol* tin-ware, are made in various parts of the state. 

The public institutions in Connecticut are numerous and valua- 
ble. Yale College, at New Haven, is one of the most eminent 
literary establishments in the Union. Washington College, at 
Hartford, is a new, but flourishing seminary, the buildings of 
which ar^ elegant, and finely situated. ' . 

The Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, by means of 
which an unfortunate ^iss of persons are restored to society, and 
made capable of readi]||p writing and converging, is one of the most 
interesting institutions m the country. It was the first of the kind 
established in America, and the principal, Mr. Gallaudett, with the 
aid of Mr. Clerc, a deaf and dumb professor, is entitled to the credit 
of having been chiefly instrumental in its foundation. The fol- 

12.4 Describe the face of the country in Gonnecticut. What of the soil? Of the TaUey of 
Connecticut river? What of other parts of the state? What o( Farmington canal? What 
of improvements in Connecticut river? What of manufactures? Public institttUons' Yak 
College^ Washington College' A^fhua for the Deuf and Dumb' 
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lowing pKtnre exhibits a view of the asylnm in the backgrouDd: in 
the foregrounil are some dfaf ami dumb pupils, with one of their 
leachera. He is addressing tlicni by signs. 



There is a seminary of great reputation, for young ladies, at 
Lilphfield; and at Hartford a very elticient and useful school for a 
siriiilar class of pupils. There is also a Law School at Litchfield, 
liiunded by the late Judge Reeve, which is in good repute. There 
is also a respectable taw school Ht New Haven, nominally attached 
to the college. Beside these, there is a high school at New Ha- 
ven for boys; a high school Ibr hoys at Hartford, and more than 30 
other academies. 



There is in this state a fund of nearly 3,000,000 of dollars, the 
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interest of which is consecrated to the support of common sehoolai 

in all the towna. Thus the means of eJucation in reading, writing 
and arithmetic, are afforded to every individual. One of the most 
common objects presented to« traveller in this stale is a school- 



e legislature. New Haven, situated at the head of a small 
bay, that sets up about four miles from Lung Island sound, is not 
excelled in beauty by any town in the United States. It is a place 
of (Considerable commerce, and poaaesses many handsome public and 
private buildings. Its churches, in particular, are beautiful; aod 
the new state-house is a chaste and imposing specimen of architec- 
ture. Pop. 10,000. The engraving gives a view of a part of the 
town, embracing the college buildii;gs. 



Hartford, on thft right bank of the Connecticut, is a fine town, 
and is surrounded by a rich and beautiful country. The Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb, the College, the Retreat, whichisanmati- 
tution for the insane, the state-house, and the several churches, 
furnish esamplea of handsome and appropriate architecture. The 
new Episcopal church, a specimen of the plain style of GotMc 
architecture, may be meStioned as one of the handsomest churches 
in the United States. The populalipn of this city is about 9,800. 

Middletown, on Connecticut river, is beautifully situated. Pop, 
6,900. Norwich, Danbury, Litchfiekl, Fairfield, are all considers- 
ble places. Farmington is a beautiful town. Windsor, Wethers- 
field and Suffield, are also interesting places. New London is 
largely engaged in the whale fishery. 

Whu m ajriicclnl Ig ever/ ladiv^ual! Flul i> frixjuenAy mcl •till W InMlhn I* Ou- 
■i«<iail> Saeribi Ihc piclure. WbU in Uw Iwo itua of iDianuBcnie DtKribi Nnr 

Wlul ccUbnItd colliit hat> Dncrilw ll» piclure Wtul uf Hutlbnl* Id puMic 
builiiilgi' Tba Epbcdpil cliyr<U WbU of UidiaeUw' WliM sUm nvidnUt Isnr 
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14. The Stx EASTERN STATES, or NEW ENGLAND. 

Map of New 'England. Of wbat six states does New England consistf Which are the 
most eastern of the United Statesf See Map of the United SteUe*. How is New England 
boundedf What are the principal rirers of New Englandf Describe the Connecticut river. 
What riTer in New England next in size to the Connecticut? Describe the Merrimack. 
What next in sizef Describe the Penobscot. Describe Narraganset baj } Gape Cod baj ; 
Massachusetts bay ; Casco bar ; Penobscot bay. 

Where is cape Cod? Cape Ann? Cape SmaU-point? Where is Winnipiseogee lake? Um- 
bagog? Monsehead? What range of mountains extends the whole length of New England? 
Dacrtbe the course of the Green mountain tange. 

In which direction it Hartford from Boatou? From Portland? Oonconl? Providence? 
Montpelier? Boston from Providence? Montpelier? Portland? ConcortV New Haven? 
Portland from Concord? Boston? Hartford? Montpelier? Providence? What are th« 
capitals of the six Eastern States? Which is the greatest of the New England States in ex- 
tent? Which is the second in size? Third? Fourth? Fiflh? Which is the smallest? For 
wutuers to these questions set tabular views in the Atlas. 

What is the distance of the following places from Boston: — Portland, Portsmouth, Concord, 
Montpelier, Hartford, Providence, Quebec, Montreal? 

15. NEW ENGLAND, continued. 

We have now examined in detail the six states which are em- 
braced under the general name of New England. Let us turn back 
a moment, and taSe a view of the whole together. 

The face of the country is greatly diversified. In the interior, 
it is mountainous, with valleys between. The^ land along the sea 
shore presents, in general, an irregular fturface, consisting of hills 
and ridges, with flats of moderate extent between them. The in- 
land portions, toward the mountains, present an almost constant 
succession of short hills and narrow vales. There are no extensive 
plains throughout the whole surface of New England. 

Much of the soil is good; yet in general it requires dib'gent cul- 
tivation, and compels the farmer to use great industry, to procure 
tolerable crops. Although it well repays the labor of the husband- 
man, it is, on the whole, less fruitful than many other countries. 
This might at first seem a disadvEintage; but we shall see, that in 
those places which are the most fertile, and where industry is least 
necessary to subsistence, vice, poverty, and ignorance are most 
common. 

The soil is best adapted to the production of grass. The raising 
of cattle, horses, sheep and hogs, is one of the leading pursuits of 
the farmer. Beef, pork, butter and cheese, of excellent quality, are 
abundant. Wheat, rye, oats, barley, flax and hemp are also raised 
in considerable, quantities. There is not enough of wheat, how- 
ever, prod.uced, for the consumption of the inhabitants. Apples 
and cider are abundant, almost every farm being supplied with an 
orchard; pears 'and peaches are coinmon in the southern parts, and 
many smaller fruits are j)roduced in great plenty. 

15. What of the face of the -country in New England? Whnt of the soil? Wbat is the 
soil best adapted to? What is a leadine pursuit of the fanner? What articles arh abundant? 
What are raised in considerable quanliCies? Is lliere enough of wheat raised for the use of 
ike iahabitanls? What of apples and cider? What fruits aio common? 
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The states of Masisarlnisptts, Rhode Island and Connecticut are 



■ articles, are made in large quantities. 
New England is not less distinguished for its commerce, than its 
manufactures. There are numerous seaports, and many fine har- 
bors along the coast. Boston is the centre of trade for the eastern 
portion. New York receives the produce of the western parts of 
Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. New England is also 
largely concerned in the whale fisheries, in the Pacific ocean, and 
in the northern seas; in the cod fisheries, on the hanks of Newfound- 
land; and in the herring fisheries, on the coast of Maine. The en- 
graving represents fishermen about to attack a whale. 



The climate is cold in winter, and for a few days, generally, it is 
severe; in summer it is hot, and, for a short time in every season, 
it is extremely so. The spring is not as pleasant as in many coun- 
tries, damp and disagreeable east winds being very common, partic- 
ularly on the sea coast. The autumn is delightful, and the climate 
then is one of the most agreeable in the world. Maine, New 
Hamjishire, Vermont, and the western parts of Massachusetts, 
have an average often weeks' sleighing every winter. In the Oth- 
er parts of New Kngland, particularly along the coast, the winter 
often passes without any sleighing, in consequence of the sea breez- 
es, which melt the snow soon after it falls. In all pans of New 
England, the winter is so severe as to require great preparation for 
it; the dwellings, to be comfortable, must be tight. Thick woollen 
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clothing, and an ample -stock of provisions for food, are necessary. 
To provide all tlieae, the people are generally obliged to be indus- 
trious during the reat of the year, and also to be frugal, and to 
treasure up the earnings of the milder seasons, against the iocleuien- 
cy of winter. 

Thepeopte are generally industrious, and careful of their earnings; 
and, having the habit of constantly looking forward to, and making 

Jireparation for, the future, they are generally well provided, com- 
brtable and happy. Even the rigor of wint*/ is thus divested of 
its terrors, and while the snow is driving over the hills and valleys, 
there is generally much cheerfulness and comfort by the blazing 
fire-side. 

The people in this part of the United States have an interesting 
festival, which takes place in the autumn of every year, callm 
Thanksgiving. In the morning of the appointed day, the inhabi- 
tants repair to the churches and meeting-houses, where they attend 
divine worship. They then return to their houses, where all branch- 
es of the faintly are usually assembled, a generous entertainment is 
provided, and the day and evening are spent in cheerfulness and 
mirth. The sons and daughters, who are settled at a distance, on 
this occasion, usually return and meet again around the parental 
hearth. Charity to the poor pervades the hearts of the rich, and 
none are so destitute as to lack the means of festivity on Thanks- 
giving day. The picture that follows represents s young man with 
nig family, returning to the paternal roof, to celebrate this fcstivaL 



The inhabitants of New England spend very little time In amuse- 
ments; with the exception of thanksgiving, they have no national 

WlW b nniind of Ibe inojllc, U tniMt than Id iiruiiHf for iilnler! Win! of (hi- pf uplt 
•f »tw EniUnd! Wlial iillMcorni;i|Ufi«;c fpTlhc iii.lu.lrv and fniplftyof IhtpMyl.? 

What imerntln; Tnli'iL in Niw England! Ducilbc tit muigu ol kKpin; Tlunlasivjnf 
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holyday, m the diversions of which both men and women partici- 
pate. The fourth of July is a political anniversary; in its ceremo- 
nies men alone are engaged. The grave habits of the people, 
derived from their ancestors, their strict religious notions, tne ne- 
cessity of constant industry, are all opposed to scenes of thought- 
lessness and gaiety. * 

From the first settlement of the country, the people of New 
England have been a religious people. The entire freedom of 
opinion enjoyed by the inhabitants has led to a diversity of religious 
denominations. In almost every town and village are several places 
of public worship belonging to different s6cts; among whicn are 
Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Quakers 
and Unitarians. It is disreputable for a man to have no religious 
creed, and there are few who do not give their support to some one 
mode of religious worship. The sabbath is very strictly observed, 
and the people generally attend public worship twice during the 
day. 

The inhabitants are in general instructed in the common branch- 
es of school education. It is exceedingly rare that a person of ma- 
ture age can be found, who cannot read, write, and perform the 
common operations of arithmetic. Almost every person, too, has 
a considerable stock of general knowledge, and is capable of forming 
correct opinions for himself on most subjects which it is important 
for men to understand. These circumstances arise from the uni- 
versal provision, made from the first settlement of the country, for 
the education of all classes. 

To these traits of character we may add, that the New England- 
ers have great facility in changing their occupations, and their 
places of abode, — possess a great desire for travelling, — are fond of 
traffic, — eager to get gain, — shrewd in driving a bargain, — wary 
and sagacious in new and difficult situations,— quick and penetrating 
in discerning character and discovering motives; and much more 
apt to pry into the secrets of others, than to reveal their own. 

The disposition of the people of New England to seek their for- 
'tune at a distance from home, is remarkable. Several of the West- 
em States have been almost exclusively settled by them. Among 
the busy and bustling traders of the large cities; among the orators 
who sway the nation; among the axe-men who are levelling the 
western forests; among the hunters and trappers, who are pursuing 
wild game at the foot of the Rocky mountains; among the mission- 
aries, who are preaching to the Indians; among those who are car- 

What of the fourth of July? What are opposed to acenus of nietyaod tboughtleasnenf 
What has always been the character of the r4ew England peopler What consequence ba» 
followed the entire freedom of opinion? What exists in almost every town and villaKef To 
what sects do these churches and meeting-houses belong? What is disreputable? What of 
the sabbath? 

What of education? What is rare? Of what has almost every person considerablef What 
is the cause of the general intelligence of ihe people in New England? What othei traits of 
character belong to the people of New England? What is remarkable in the New Englaodc 
«n? , Wliat parts of the country have been almost exclusively settled by thea^ 
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Tying the gospel to. foreign landa; lunong the mariners scattered 
over the ocean; among tlie whale-fishers of the Pacific, and the - 
Grei^nland seas; among the cod-fishers, on the banks of Newfound* 
land; among the peillars of the Southern States; — wherever there 
' n offer of reward, wherever, there is a demand for the exertionB 



shrewd, and self-dependent sons of New England. 

The engraving below jwints out some of the characteristics of 
New England, The vesiiel shows that the people are extenBively 
engaged in commerce. The man plough ingintimates that agricul- 
ture IS a considerable object of pursuit. The large building is a 
manufactory, and shows that the manufactures are extensive. The 
persons in the for^round represent emigrants, and illustrate the 
disposition of the people to emigrate to other parts of the country. 



The number of inhabitants in New England is alwut 2,000,000. 
Scattered over the Biirface of the country are nmnerous cities, 
towns, and villages. A little more than two hundred years ago, 
the whole surface was covered with trees; from Maine to Connec- 
ticut, the view presented nothing hut forests. These forests were 
only inhabited by savage men and wild beasts, in 1620, a. small 
band of English people, called Puritans, landed at Plymouth. It 
was winter when they came, and they suffered much, but they 
were pious, and found consolation in religion. Soon otheracame 
from England; aiid in a few years, there were many thousands of 
English inhabitants, and many villages in various parts of New 
England, The Inilians grew jealous of them, and burnt their 
houses, and killed sonie of them. Then there was war between 

Wbu ii IheuTEiEDl numlMT onnhaUluli In Sex Eagluiil.' WliiTarc icUlHrd iiv« Iha 

^rilui^! Wb.rKcu^° iii°> few 7™* '^""ik' ^inl o? lit ix^Si^ WhU did Xkm 
luiiUH dof WIml bippiud bHmeu Iba wbilsi ud lAdiui' 
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them ; the white people conquered the Indians, the latter retired, 
and left; the whites in possession of the country. It was divided 
into several colonies, subject to the king of England. The gov- 
ernment at leuj^th became oppressive, ana the people of New Eng- 
land united with the other states in throwmg off the English 
dominion. The colonies thus became free and independent states. 
Maine continued to belong to Massachusetts till 1820, when the 
people formed a government for themselves, and were admitted by 
Congress as one of the United States. 



16. STATE OF NEW YORK. 

Map of tke United States. How is New York boundedf Which way is it from yoaf 
From Mamef Rhode lalandf New Hainpshiref Which way is the city of New York irom 
Boiton? Portland? Middlebury? Hartford? 

Map of the Middle States. How many counties in New York^' What counties border 
on lake Ontario? What counties lie along tne river St. Lawrence? What counties are on lake 
Erie? What counties are bounded by Pennsylvania on the south? What counties are on the 
eastern border of the state? 

The teacher can now take the Atlas^ and ask from it the boundary and shire town of ccmsA 
county, ifht thinks it best. 

Which is the largest river in New York? Describe the following^ rivers — Hudson ; Mo- 
hawk; St. Lawrence} Delaware*, Susquehannah; Tioga; A]le8;hany; Genesee; Os- 
wego; Niagara; Tonncwanta; Black; Oswegatchie; St. Regis; Racket; Salmon: 
Svaiiac. What ereat lakes lie partlj in New York? Where is lake George? Cayucaf 
Seneca? Oneida.^ Oswegatchie? Canandaigua? Chatauque? Skeneateles? Onondagar 

What laree island at the southeast corner of the state? For this island see mem of New 
England. Where is Staten bland? What island is the city of New York upon? Ans. Man- 
hattan Island. What island in Niaeara river? What sreat canal in the state of New York? 
What is the capital? Where is Albany? Direction of Albany from the city of New York? 
Boston? Hartford? Providence? Portland? From vou? Where is Utica? Buffalo? 
Rochester? Hudson? Plattsburg? Sackel's Harbor? Ogdensburg? Auburn? West 
Point? The city of New York? Brooklyn? Niagara Falls? Saratoga' Ballston? New 
Lebanon? Where are the Gatskill mountains? 



17. NEW YORK, continued. 

The state of New York ranks as first among the United States, 
for commerce, wealth and population. Its territory is extensive 
and fertile, and its situation unequalled for deriving benefit from 
inland navigation. The climate is healthy and agreeable ; thd face 
of the country is hilly, and in parts mountainous, in the eastern 

gtrtions; the western part is level, or moderately uneven. The 
rie canal is by far the greatest construction of the kind in Ameri- 
ca, and is longer than any canal in Europe. Its extent is about 
365 miles. It furnishes an easy method of transporting to the 
Hudson river, and thence to the ocean, the products of the lands 

How was New England divided? To whom were the people subject? When Ihe govem- 
meut of England became oppressive, what did the people ao? what did the c^lpies thus 
become? What of the state of Maine? 

17. Hoiv does the slate of New York compare with the other states for commerce, wealth 
and population? What can you sav of the territory of New York? The climate? The fact 
of tbie country? What is the length of the Erie canal? What is the use of this canal? 
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near.it, aa well as those on the borders of the great western lakes. 
The Mowing picture exhibits a view on this canal. 



The northern canal, 69 miles in length, extends from the sonth- . 
emjwint of lalte Champlam tn a place, a few miles from Albany, 
where the Erie canal terminatea. The^ Delaware and Hudson 
canal extends from the Hudson river to the Delaware, and is 108 
roilea in length. There are several otiier canals in the state of 
New York, and a number of rail roads are either projected or begun. 
One of these is completed, from Albany to some distance west of 
Schenectady, and cars driven by sleanl carry passengers upon it. 

The Catskill mountains are verv elevated, and the scenery among 
them is highly picturesque and often sublime. At an elevation of 
about 2,000 feet, there is a small lake, from which issues a stream, 
that, in its descent, forms a cataract of about 300 feet fall. At a 
distance,, this object resemblea a white ribbon hung in the air. 

There are several salt springs in this state ; the most important 
are at Sallna, where more than a million of bushels of salt ate pro- 
duced annually. The famous mineral springs of Ballston and Sara- 
toga are the resort of me sick, gay anil fashionable, during the lat- 
ter portion of summer. There are warm springs at New Lebanon, 
which are visited for bathing. 

The falls of Niagara, which are partly in this state, are the most 
stupendous cataract in the world. The waters accumulated from 
the great upper lakes, forming a river about three-fourths of a mile 
in width, plunge over the rocks in two columns, to the depth of 

Dacnlx Ibe pidurc. WhU a Ibe lenSli of On notthErn cinalf Wl.«< itos H bc^iu, ud 
ItbcTTenil' Whil al Ihe Driiwm ■niTlluiJiDn canal! Olher ciniLs' Rijliuads.' 

Wlul laU iprinji In Ibe ilult o( Nt» Yorl' , Whtrr ■« "llie mml imponant? How any 

aHif^Vitki WbDrMQTt tslhruuinon^ WKal urinp in rnmleil Id Itn- SllKIn;' 
WhatklbcmviitapBDikiiiciUncllBUu Horldf Whit ia Ibc wuUh uT IlieUivit M lU 
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about 150 feef. The shock makea the earth tremble for a consider- 
able distance aronnd, and a cloud nf vapor rises over the spot, which 
is sometimes visible for 30 or SO miles. This place is vimted b; 
many persons during' the snnuner and autumn; the scene is calcu- 
lated to excite the most profound emotioiis in tnc beholder. 

Trenton falls, 14 miles from Utica, consisting of a succession of 
cascades, with beautiful scenes around, are very interesting. Co- 
hoes falls, the falls of the Gennessee at Rochester, Glenn's falls, 
Baker's falls, falls on the Black river, and some others, are all in- 
teresting objects. 

The city of New York is the most populous city in America, and 
is one of the first commercial places in the world. It is admirably 
situated for trade, and many of the streets present sAnes of bustle 
and activity nowhere else to be met with in this country, its city 
hall is one of the most splendid edifices in the United States. The 
following; cut represents a scene in one of the streets of this city. 
Population SIS.noO 



Albany, a fine town on the Hudson river, near which the Erie 

canal unites with that stream, is the place of meeting for the legis- 
lature, and is the second town in the state, in point of population 
and commerce. It c ' ' ' ' 



and other public buildings. Pop. 24,200, Hudson, at the head 
of ship navigation on the Hudson river, has considerable trade, and 
some manufaeturea. Pop. 5,400. Poughkeepaie, Troy, Newburgh, 
Catskill, Lansingburg, are towns of considerable importance. 

cIduiI tbU ucendi tcom Ibc filli. Whil emulii 
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Schenectady has a flourishing college. Utica is a thriving piace, 
with an extensive inland trade. Pop. 8,300. Rochester has also 
considerable trade, and is rapidly increasing. Pop. 9,300. Canan- 
daigua is a fine town. Auburn, Buffalo, Geneva, Lockport, and 
many others, are considerable places. 

The University of New York, in the city of New York, embraces 
Columbia College and a flourishing medical institution. Union 
College has a resj^table rank among the higher seminaries in the 
UnitS States. Hamilton College, at Clinton, is a well endowed 
institution. At West Point, there is an excellent military academy 
under the direction of the government of the United States. 

There is a theological seminary, supported by Episcopalians, in 
the city of New York; one at Auburn, belonging to the Presbyte- 
rians; and another at Hamilton, under the direction of the Baptists. 
Beside these, there are about 40 public academies in the state. 
There is a fund of 1,705,000 dollars, the revenue of which is devot- 
ed to the maintenance of common schools. 

18. STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 

Mt^of the UniUd SttUes. How is New Jersey bounded f In what direction is it from 
youf Which way is it from New Hampshiref Vermontf Rhode Island? Goonecticut? 
Maine? Which way is Trenton from Boston? Hartford? Providence? Portland? Fromyoa? 

Jlfinp of the Middle States, How many counties in New Jersey? Which are the two north- 
ern counties? The three southern? W£iat counties touch the western boundary of the state? 
What the eastern boundary' 

iM the teaekerf if he thinks best^ take the Atlasy and ask thepupU the boundary and «Atre- 
tovon oj^each county. 

Dfscribe the Hudson river*, Raritan; Passaic; Hackinsack. What is the capital of New 
Jersey? Where is Trenton? Its direction from New York? Albany? BufTalor Where is 
Newark? New Brunswick? Elixabelhtown? Burlington? Fattersou? What bay south of 
Ne\f Jersey? ' 

19. NEW JERSEY, continued. 

I 

New Jersey is small in extent, but its manufactures are consid- 
erable. The face of the country is diversified; in the northern part 
it is mountainous; in the middle, hilly; the southern part is flat and 
sandy. The central portions of New Jersey are very fertile; the 
southern parts produce pears, peaches and apples^ in great perfec- 
tion, t'rom the latter, the inhabitants make cider, which is esteemed 
the best in the United: States. The Philadelphia market is supplied 
with some of its best kitchen vegetables from the southern counties. 

Schenectady? Utica? Rochester? Ganandaigua? Auburn? Buflalo? Geneva? Lock> 
port? 

What of the University of New York? Union College? Hamilton College? The Acade- 
my at West Point? What theological seminary in the city of New York? What at Au- 
burn? At Hamilton? How many incorporated academies in this stat^ What support is 
given in this state to common schools? 

19. What of the extent of New Jersey? What of its manufactures? Of the face of the 
country?- Of the fertility of the central portions of the stilte? What do the southern paru 
produce? What do the people of New Jersey make that is celebrated? What do the p«opl« 
•f the southern counties furnish the Philadelphia market with ? 
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a mill where ddei is made — on 



The falls (jf Passaic, at Patterson, maybe regarded as one of the 
most beautiful natural objects in the world. The river, which is 
forty yards mde, rushes in one entire sheet over a rock, and falls 
perpendicularly 70 feet. 

The Morris canal crosses the northern part of the state, from 
New Jersey to the Pennsylvania coal region. Several rail-roada 
arc also begun in this state. 

Trenton, the seat of goverrunent, is finely situated on tfte Dela- 
ware, 30 miles from Philadelphia. Pop. 4,(KH). Newark, on the 
Passaic, nine miles from New York, is a verv pleasant town. Pop, 
11,000. Eli^abethtown, Burlington, and pJew Brunswick, are all ' 
very agreeable places. Patterson is distinguished for its manufao- 
tones, situated at the falls. 

Princeton is the seat of the College of New Jersey, which is one 
of the most respectable institutions of the kirwl in our country. At 
the same place is a Theological Seminary, under the direction of 
the Presbyterians. At New Brunswick there is a Theoif^ical 
Seminary, belonging to the Dutch Reformed Church, with which a 
literary institution caUed Rutgers college is united. There are 
about 30 academies in the state. 

20. STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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21. PENNSVLTANIA, coktinued, 
PeDnsylvHnia ia a lar^e state, and in parts lertile ajid well culti' 
vated; it is rich in manufacturea, and enjoys a climate at once 
healthful and agreeable. It abounds in fruit, possesses fine roads, 
and excellent sl«ne bridges, and may be regarded as one of the 
most important of the United Slates. The following picture ei- 
iiibits a view in Pennsylvaiua. 



The middle r^ions including nearly one half the slatp are moun- 
tainous; the other parts are chiefly level, or nioderati'ly uneven. 
West of the Alleghanies, the country is elevated and hilly. In 
passing through tnis state, the traveller may obaerve snme of the 
nnesl agricultural districts in the Union. The mountainous parta 
are uncultivated except in some of iTie valleys. 

Pennsylvania has, of late, manifested great anirit and enterprise 
... ^ . ,„. .T • lai uni' ■■ " ■ ■ 



n of canals. The Union canal unites the Schuyl- 
kill and Susquehannah rivers. The. Pennsylvania canal, design^, 

'bftl bu l^enujlvuia DwniTeiLed «F tntef Ducrlbo (ha Unhtn muli tlu Fenvjilvuit 
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in conDexion with a rail-road, to unite the caBlem and'westem 

parts of tlie state, is now in progreas. There are many other 
canals either completed or begjin in this state. Several raiUroads 
are also commenced. 

Pennsylvania is more largely engaged in manuractures than any 
Other of the states. It also abounda in pit coal; the mines in the 
vicinity of Pittsburg supply that city and its manufactures at the 
rate of three cents a bushel From the Lehigh, Schuylkill and 
other mines in the neighborhood, Philadelphia, New Vorlt, aa well 
as Boeton and other AUanttc towns, are furnished wholly, or in part, 
with their fuel. The engravin? represents some of the cars, laden 
with coal, descending on the r^'road. 



Iron ore is also abundant, as well as marble of a Une quality. 
Bedford springs, near Bedford, and Vork springs, 15 miles from 
Carli^e, are useful in various diseases, and are much resorted to. 
There are celebrated oil springs about 1 1 miles from Franklin. 

Philailelphia is the second city in tlie United States, in population, 
and the first in the amount of its manufactures. It is pleasantly 
situated between the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, about six miles 
from their confluence. It is one of the most regular citiea in the 
world, its streets uniformly crossing each .other at right angles. 
The picture which follows on the next page exhibits a scene in one 
of the streets of Philadelphia. 

This city is built of brick, and is remarkable for its cleanliness. 
Some of the streets are adorned with handsome public, as well as 

kiivl or coal dun II ibnindl Wlul ol Uu uhL matt dht PiKibur;> WbU of Iha 
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private buitdtn^. The bank of the United States ia dnnbtkos the 
moat chaste and ele^nt ediiice in this country. The Fair mount 
water-works, by which the city is supplied with water from the 
Schuylkill, is a most useful and ingenious construction. The daily , 
expense of this estahlishment, by which such prodi^ous quantities 
of water are raised from the river, as to supply this great city, is 
very trifling, Philadelphia contains 60 houses of public worsbip, 
several extensive and valuable public lihraries, and many benevolent, 
literary and scientific institutions. Population, 168,000. 



Pitlsbui^, situated at the confluence of the Monongahela and 
Alleghany, which unite and form the Ohio, is the centre of an exten- 
^ve trade, end is not only the seat of the principal manufactures in 

Wlm CIO y<n aj of IbF banlc or lh< Unilnl SUIn^ WM oF tht Fiir'mgunt ,UB- 
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Pennsylvania, but one of the most considerable manufacturing towns 
in America. By means of the Ohio, it has an easy communication 
with New Orleans and the Western States; and the abundant.and 
cheap supply of coal in its vicinity, added to other circumstances^ 
renders its advantages very great. Pop. 17,000. 

Harrisburg, the seat of government, is a handsome town, pleasant- 
ly situated on 'the Susquehannah, 90 miles from Philadel^diia. 
Pop. 4,300. Lancaster is a remarkably beautiful town, situated in 
a pleasant and highly cultivated region, and carries on a large trade 
with the interior. Heading is an agreeable place, and has consid- 
erable trade and manufactures. Carlisle, York, Chambersburg, 
Germantown, Eaton, and Bethlehem, are also towns of some im- 
portance. 

The University of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, conpists of four 
departments. The medical department holds the first rank amongf 
the medical institutions of the tJnited States. Besides thisj there 
€Ltt Washington College at Washington; Jeflerson College at 
Canonsburg; and Alleghany College at Meadville. The Moravians 
have flourishing seminaries at Bethlehem, Nazareth and Litz. 

The inhabitants of this state are emigrants from various parts of 
Europe, and their descendants. About one half are of English 
origin; one fourth German; one eighth Irish; and the remainder 
Scotch, Welsh, Stvedish and Dutch. The English is the prevail- 
ing language, but German is also extensively spoken. Newspapers, 
almanacs, and some books, in the German language, are published 
in the state. 

22. STATE OF DELAWARE. 

Mnp of the United States, How is Delaware bounded? In what direction is it from New 
Jersey? Vermont? Massachusetts? Which way is Dover from Philadelphia^ New York? 
Hartford? Boston? Montpelier? Concord? From vou? 

Map of the Middle States. How many counties in DeUware? Which is the northern 
county? Which the southern? Which the middle? Tell the shire town of each county. 
What'b the capital of Delaware? Where is Dover? Direction from New Y«rk? Hams- 
burg? Trenton? Where is Newcastle? Wilmington? What bay between Delaware and 
New Jersey? Describe Brandywine creek ; Duck creek; OhriaUan creek; Indian river; 
Choptank; Nanticoke^ Where is cape May? Cape Henlopen? 

23. DELAWARE, continued. 

Delaware is, in extent, the smallest of the American states, with , 
the exception of Rhode Island; in respect to population, it is the 

* III! »-■■■■ ■■—»■■■ ■■ ■■■ ■■■■—»—,- III ■> Millie ,i..i ■ ■■■ ^■ ■ , — ■■■ Mm» 

By what means has it an easy communication with New Orleans? What gives Pittsbnrg 
great advantages? What of Tfairisburg? What of Lancaster? Readii^? Carlisle? York? 
Oharabersbure? Eaton? Germantown? Bethlehem? 

Where a the University of Pennsylvania? What of tliTs institutfonf What other coUegei 
in Pennsylvania? Where have the ]Vloravians flourishini; schools? 

What part of the inhabitants of this state are of Kiieiish origin? What portion of German 
origin? What portion of Irish? What is the origin of the remainder of the inhabitants of 
Pennjylvftnia?^ What language is principally spoken in Pennsylvania? What other language is 
extensively used? What "pi/P>lications are- there in German? 

23. Which of the United Slates has the smallest territory? Which, after Rhode Island, 
has the smallest territory? Which has the smallest number of inhabitants' 
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entallest. The land in the northern part of the stL 

fertile, and well suited to agriculture; the rest of 

aspect of an extended plain, the aoil being sandy a 

Wheat is extensively raised in this state, of an ei 

The following is a picture of a mill for mannfactunng wheat i: 

flour, with a vesael waiting to carry it away. 



On the Brandywine, near Wilmington, and the neighborhood, 
there are considerable manufactories lor paper, woollen goods, and 
gunpowder, and the best flour milia in the United States. Th» 
commerce of the state is inconsiderable. 

The Chesapeake and Delaware canal, which crosses the peninsula 
in the states of Delaware and Maryland, in a direction nearly east 
and west, opens a communication between Delaware river and 
Chesapeake hay. It is calculated for vessels of a draught not ex- 
ceeding 10 feet. Its length is 14 miles, its breadth 60 feet. 

Dover, the seat of government, situated on Jones's creek, con- 
tains a handsome state-house. Pop. 1,200. Wilmington is the 
largest town, and has considerable traiie, and extensive manufac- 
tures. Pop. 6,600, At Ltwiston, there arc works for the manu- 
facture of salt from sea water; Newcastle has some trade; George- 
town and Milford are consderable places. 

24. The pour MIDDLE STATES. 
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25. MIDDLE STATES, 

The four Middle States occupy one of the finest portions of this 
country. Their surface presenta every variety of mountain, hill, 
plain an4 valley. In general, the soil is fertile, and particularly 
favorable to the production of various kinds of grain. Wheat is 
the principal object of agriculture. Indian com, rye, barley, and 
oats, are also extensively cultivated: Ajjples, P^ars and peaches 
are abundant, and arrive at great perfection. The climate is ex- 
cellent, the winters are milder and shorter than in New England; 
sleighing is not common, except in the northern and western parts 
nf the state of New York, ami among the mountainous regions of 
Pennsylvania, The spring and autumn are delightful; the sum- 
mers in Pennsylvania and Delaware are very warm. 

The commerce of the Middle States is extensive, and is chiefly 



carried on through the cities of New York and Philadelphia, to 
which it centres: the trade, however, of a part of Pennsylvania 
and a part of Delaware, goes to Baltimore, The preceding pic- 
ture represents a place of deposit for wheat and other grain, which 
are the chief agdcultural products of these states. 

The Middle States were originally settled by people from different 
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countries, having difierent habits, feelings and opinions. Society, 
therefore, does not possess a uniform character, which enables us to 
describe it in general terms. The people have not that unity of 
feeling and interest, which we observe in the New England States, 
and the only reason for their being classed together appears to be 
that of contiguity. They seldom unite for any public purpose, 
and there seems to be no sympathy, or common feeling, which ia 
likely to make them act in concert in public affairs. 

The population of the Middle States is about 3,700,000. This 
division of the country embraces the two largest and most commer- 
cial cities in the Union. The first settlement in New York was 
made by Dutch emigrants in 1614. The colony was ceded to the 
British in 1674, and remained subject to them till the revolution. 
New Jersey was settled by a few Danes* and Dutch as early as 
1 624. Elizabeth town was settled in 1 664. Emigrants from various 
countries established themselves here, bift the colony was subject to 
Great Britain till 1774. During the revolutionary war, many cele- 
brated battles were fought in this state. 

Pennsylvania was first settled by the Swedes in 1627; it was 
conquered by the Dutch in 1654; and, ten years afterwards, the 
Dutch surrendered it to the English. In 16S1, it was granted to 
the celebrated William Penn, who soon afler came over with a 
coloily of Friends, and laid the foundation of Philadelphia. Dela- 
ware was first settled in 1627, by Swedes and Finns. 

26. STATE OF MARYLAND. 

Map of the United States. Direction from Maine? New York? New Jersej? Direo- 
tiou of Baitimore from Boston? Hartford? Montpelier? Proridence? Trenton? Phila- 
delphia? From you? 

Map of the Middlt States. Boundaries? Ilow many couutiet in Maryland ? What bay 
divides this slate intik two parti? Which counties are on the we*lem abere of CheMpeak'e 
bay? Which on the eastern? 

Liet the tea her ask the boundaries and shire tovm of each county from the map^ 

Describe the Susquehannah river; Patapsco; Paluxent; Elk; bassafras; Chester; Chop- 
tank; Nanticoke; Pocomoi(e. What is the capital of Maryland? Where is Annapolis? Di- 
rection from Albany? Trenton? Harrtsburg? Concord? Dover? Where ia Hagerstownj* 
Baltimore? Fredericktown? 

27. MARYLAND, continued. 

The eastern portion of Maryland, called the Eastern shore, is 
low, level and sandy: the western part is similar, except in the 
northwestern portion, which is mountainous; and the northern 
parts, which are hilly and variegated. It is a -highly commercial 
state, and exports large quantities of flour and tobwco, partly the 
produce of its own soil, and partly the produce 0f the adjacent 

Society? Do these states usually act in concert? Why do they not act in concert? Pres- 
ent population? What remarkable cities in this divl«ion of the United Stales? What can yon 
tell of the history of New York? What of the history of New Jersey? What of the history 
of Pennnvlvania? Delaware? 

27. I)f!9cribe the face of the country on the Eastern shore of Maryland ; on the weatero. 
What of Maryland as to commerce? What of its exports? 
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Slates. The Chesapeake and Delaware canal, describtd under 
Delaware, is partly in this state. A rail-road from Baltimore to the 
Ohio river, has been commenced, and the prospect is favorable for 
its successful execution. ^, 

The lai^est town in Maryland is Baltimore, which ja a fine city, 
the third in size in the United States. It is beautifully situated on 
the Patapsco, and is a place of great commerce. Many of the ships 
which sail from Baltimore are celebrated as fast sailera. The fol- ' 
lowing picture represents one of these at sea. 



■idee, 
Then 



This city is regiilariy laid out, and possesses many splendid ed!- 
ficea. The Roman Catholic catiiedral is a truly magnificent build- 
ing. The Washington monument is a superb atone structure, 16S 
feet bifrh. Baltimore has 80,600 inhabitants. 

Freuericklown, situated in a fruitful tract of country, is a very 
handsome town, and carries on considerable inland trade. Hagera- 
n is also a flourishing place. Elkton, Chestertown, and Cam- 
:, are considerable places. 

a flourishing literary institution in Baltimore, called the 
University of Maryland. The medical department forms one of the 
most valuable m&Jical schools in the United States. There are 
two other colleges in Baltimore; St. Mary's college, and Baltimore 
college. Beside these, there are about 20 academies, supported in 
part by the government, and provision has been recently. made for 
establishing primary, or common schools, throughout the state, to 
be supported by a public tax. 
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DISTRICT OF ODLDMBIA. 

28. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

KmnfthtliKMItSliaa. H<i« ii tbe dolrict arCDlumhia boundidf W 
■I.' (in which lidForilie Poloinu ii WuhioslDn^ On nhkh iLle ii Aieiuu 

" M™ ^ihUt^Utd Sl-Ua" In wlir dirMlian b P«Iind"fr™ Wwfcinj 
Munlpelicr^ Har^Fordf Bcxlnil? Ne- Ymk' TrenlDn' Phlbdclplm' 

39, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, . 

■ The District of Colutpbia is a tract of land 10 miles square, ceded 
by Maryland and Virginia to the United States. It is not a state, 
nor does it belong to either of the' states. It pertains to thesovem- 
ment of the United States, and is set apart for, and placed under 
the direction of, the general governratnt. 

The government of the United States is committed to a presi- 
dent, and congress. Congress consists of two bodies — the senate 
and the house of representatives. They meet at Washir^ton, in a 
building called the capitol, once a year, to enact laws. The presi- 
dent lives in a public building, about a mile from the capitol, and 
his duty is to ensure the execution of the laws. Here is a picture 
of the president of the United States, at Washington, near his 



Washington is the capital of the United States. It is situated 
,on tlie Poloinac, about 300 miles, by the course of tha. river and 
bay, from the ocean, (t is pleasantly situated, and is laid out in a 
manner to render it a magnificent city, when the plan b completed. 

39. WhilDflbr Diurirr nrCDlumhii' Whan don H hrlDni Id.' Cndcr uhil dlnctina 
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The Capitol, constructed of light-colored free-stone, is by far the 
most splendid edifice in the United States. In this building, con- 
gress meets every winter to enact laws. The other public buildings 
are, the general post-office, the president's house, about a mile from 
the capitol, and four buildings for the four departments of the gov- 
ernment; viz. the department of state, of the treasury, war, and the 
navy. Pop. 18,800. 

Alexandria has a considerable trade, principally in flour. Popu- 
lation, 3,200. Georgetown is a handsome^place, with some trade. 
Pop. 8,400. There is a Catholic college in Georgetown, with 
handsome endowments. Columbia College, at Washington, is 
pleasantly situated, about a mile from the president's house to the 
north. 

80. STATE OF VIRGINIA. 

Map of the United States. Boundaries? Direction from Maine? Massachusetti? New 
York? Rhode Island? From you? Which way is Kirhniond from PorUandf Boston? 
Washington? New York? Phi'laJt-lphid? Dover? Annapolis? From you? 

Map of the Middle States^ and Map of the Southei-n States, How many counties in 
Virginia? Wha( xounties wesl of the Blue Ridge? East of the Blue Ridge? 

Where is ca^ie Charles? cpe flenry? Describe the Potomac river; the Rappahannock; 
James; York; SHndy'; Elk; Guismdot ; Ohio; Great Keuhawa; Little Kenhawa? 
Roanoke. W^iat is the capital? Direction of tiichmond from Washmeton? New York? 
Pittsburg? Where is Phililelphii? Annapolis? Where is Norfolk? Petersburg? Char- 
lottesville? Lynchburg? What range of mount.iins iu this atate? In which direction does 
this range cross the atate? 

SI. VIRGINIA, CONTINUED. 

Virginia has a larger territory than any other of the United 
States. Its extent is nearly equal to that of all the New England 
States. The Alleghany mountains pass through the western part 
of the state. The main range passes between the waters of the 
Kenhawa and James rivers. East of this range, and parallel to it, 
is the Blue rid^e, which divides the state into two nearly equal 
parts. The loftiest peaka of the Blue ridge are 4000 feet in height. 

The land west of the Blue ridge is high and mountainous; on 
the east, it is at firs^t hilly, but soon becomes low and level, and 
thus extends to the sea-coast. East of the Blue ridge, the inhabi- 
tants are principally planters, who live on their estates, the soil be- 
ing cultivated by slaves. West of the Blue ridge, there are fewer 
slaves, and the white people labor, as in New England. 

The capitol? What public buildings, in Washington, beside the capitol? What of Alexan- 
dria? Georgetown? What college at Georgetown? What college at Washington? 

31. Which is the largest of the United Slates? What atate is nearly as large as all New 
Kneland? What mountains pass through the western part of Viiginia? Between the waten 
of what rivers does the main range pass? Where is the Blue ridge? In what duection does 
the Blue ridge nin? How does tne Blue ridge divide Virginia? How high are the loftiest 
peaks of the Blue ridge? 

Describe the face of the country east of the Blue lidge ; west. What of the inhabitants west 
of the Blue ridge? East of the Blue ridge* 
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The staple productions of Virginia are wheat and tobacco; these 
are principally exported in northern and eastern vessels. Indian 
corn, rye, hemp and Has, are extensively cultivatetl. There arc 
iron works in various parts of the state. There are gold mines in 
the mountainous regioas, which are wrought to some extent 

Coal of an e^icellent quality Is abundant on Janies river, 15 tniles 
above Richmond; limestone, lead and ch(Sk, are also found in the 
state. Berkley springs, and the warm and hot springs near Bath, 
are much resorted to, on account of their medicinal virtues. The 
hot springs are sometimes sufficiently heated to boil an egg. 

There is a remarkable natural bridge, over Cedar creek, in this 
BUte, It extends across a chasm, from 60 to 80 feet in width, and 
250 feet deep, at the bottom of which the creek ttows. This stu- 
pendous arch is looked upon by the beholder with mingled emotions 
of awe and delighL 

There is a curious cave, called Blowing cave, in one of the ridgca 
of the Alleghany mountains. It is a hole, about 100 feet in dimen- 
sions, in the side of a hill, from which a stream of air rushes with 
Buflicient force to prostrate the grass and weeds, at a distance of 60 
feet! Madison's cave, near Staunton, extends into the earth 300 
feet. Wier's cave, on the north side of the Blue ridge, consists of 
several apartments, and is between 2,000 and 3,000 feet in length. 
Some of the apartments display the most brilliant stalactites and in- 
cniBtationa, when viewed by torch-light. The passage of the Po- 
tomac river through the Blue ridge at Harper's Ferry, presents a 
beautiful and stupendous scene. 
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Virginia is remarkable as the birth-place of Washington. Three 
other presidents of the United States — ^Jefferson, Madison and 
Monroe — ^were natives of Virginia. The preceding picture repre- 
sents the rock bridge in the background; the monument, in the 
foreground, commemorates Washington, one of the greatest and 
best of men who has ever lived. 

Richmond, the capital of the state, is the largest town. It is 
beautifully situated, at the falls of James river, about 150 miles from 
the mouth. It has several handsome public buildings, and carries 
on a considerable trade. Pop. 16,000. 

Norfolk has a fine harbor, and more foreign commerce than any 
other town in the state. Pop. 9,800. Petersburg has a large trade 
in tobacco and flour. Fredericksburg receives large quantities of 
flour from the surrounding counties, which is exported from thence. 
Lynchburg is the centre of trade for the neighboring district. 
Yorktown is famous for the surrender of the British army at that 
place to the American forces under the command of Washington, 
near the close of the revolutionary war. 

The University of Virginia is established at Charlottesville ; the 
buildings were erected at great expense, and on an extensive 
scale. There are three other colleges in the state — William and 
Mary's College, at Williamsburg; Washington College, at Lexing- 
ton ; and Hampden Sidney Colleg-*, in Prince Edward's county. 
This state has a literary fund of about 1,100,000 dollars; 45,000 
dollars of the annual income is appropriated to common schools; 
and 15,000 to the University of Virginia. There are academies in 
various parts of the state. 

S2. STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

Map of the United States. How is this atate bounded? In what direction u it from New 
York state? From Verraont? Delaware? Massachuseds? District of Columbia? What 
three capes on the coast? What is the capital of the state? Where U Raleigh? Which way 
is Raleigh from Washington? Boston? New York? Hartford? Providence? Trenton? 
From you? Where b Fayetteville? Newbern? Huntsville? Wiliiamston? Wilmington? 
Describe the Roanoke river; Chowan; Neuse; Cape Fear; Yadkin; Catawba; Great 
Pedee ; French ; Broad. What mountains cross the state near the western border? 

Map o/the Middle States, and Map of the Southern States, What counties border on Albe- 
marle sound? Oq Pamlico sound? What rivers empty into Pamlico sound? What into AIhe- ' 
marie sound? Let 'the teacher ask the boundariet and names of the several counties from the 
two maps, 

83. NORTH CAROLINA, gontinued. 

North Carolina is divided into 62 counties. The coast is bor- 
dered by a ridge of sand, separated from the main land by sounds 

On what account is Virginia remarkable? How many presidents have been natives of Vir- 
ginia? Describe the niclure. 

What of Richmona? No'-folk? Petersburg?* Fredericksburg? Lynchburg? Yorktown? 
What of the University of Virginia? What other colkges in Virginia? What literary fund 
has this state"* How large a portion of the income is devoted to the si^po/t of common sckooW 
How much to the University of Virginia? 

33. Into how maiuy cotuilies n North Carolina divided^ 
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and Iroad bays. The western part of this stale is mountamousj it 
becomes hilly toward the east, and, about 80 miles from the sea- 
coast, U low and sandy. Dismal swamp, 30 miles long, and 10 
broad, is partly in this state, and partly in Virginia. A great many 
birds which spend the summer in the northern and eastern states, 
live in this swamp during the winter, TnbaccjJ and Indian com 
are estensively cultivated. Wheat, rice, barley, oats and hemp, 
are among the other productions. The low country is principally 
occupied with pine lorests, which yield tar, pilch, turpentine and 
boards, constiluting one half the exports of the state. 

On the coast of North Carolina there arc numerous sand banks 
and islands, which render the approach to it, from sea, difficult and 
dangerous. Its commerce is principally carried on through the 
eetqjorts of neighboring states. Near the western border, there are 
several mineral springs, which are found useful in various diseases. 
Ararat, or Pilot mountain, near Salem, is esteemed a great curiosity. 
It is nearly a mile high; at the top, a 8tu|)endous rock rises, like a 
steeple, to the height of three hundred feet- 
Gold has been recently found in the mountainous parts of North 
Carolina and the adjacent states, in considerable quantities. Many 
persons are engaged in obtaining it. It is stated that 30,000 per- 
sons are empfoySl chiefly in North Carolina and Georgia. The 
value of the gold annually procured is variously estimated from 



1,000,000, to 5,000,000 dollars. Travellers who have visited the 

gold mines, give a very interesting account of them. The preceding 
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pictnre repvesetits people seeking for ^old in the foreground; in the 
background is a view of Pilot mountain. 

Raleigh is the capital of the state. It is pleasantly situated, and 
had a state-house, m which was a costly statue of Washington, by 
Canova. This edifice was recently burned down, and the statue 
hadly injured. Pop. 1,700. Newbern is the largest town in the 
state, and has considerable commerce. Pop. 3,800. Fayetteville 
is a flourishing town, and, from its favorable position, has an exten- 
sive trade. Great quantities of tobacco, cotton, flour, and other 
articles, are brought here from the back country, and carried down 
cape Fear river, to Wilmington. Wilmington, S5 miles from the 
sea, exports more produce than an^ other town in the state. 

The University of North Carohna is a flourishing institution, at 
Chapel hill, 38 miles from Raleigh. There is an academy for fe- 
males at Salem, under th^ direction of the Moravians, which enjoys 
a hi^h reputation. 

Dismal swam]) canal, partly in this state, and partly in Virginia, 
connects the waters of Cfhesapeake bay and Albemarle sound It is 
d3j| miles long. 

84. STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Map of the Southern States, Bpundaries? Let the pupil tell the names and houndanea 
of the cowntiea. Direction of South Carolina from Maine.^ Massnchuseltsf Virriuia? Ver- 
mont? Rhodf! Island? Peniuylvanraf From you? Wliat is the capital? Which way ta 
CoInmbiB from UoslOD? New York? Providence? Philadelphia? Washington? Pittsburgh 
Where tt Charleston? Camden? Georgetown? Describe the Santee river; Great Pedee, 
Little Pedee; Saluda; Catawba; Broad; Combahee; Waccamaw; Savannah; Cooper; 
Ashley; Edialo. What blands on the coast of South Carolina? What mountains m Ibe 
wcttem part of this stale? Describe the following canals. Santee; Wingaw; Kinlock 

85. SOUTH CAROLINA, contiitued. 

South Carolina is divided into 38 counties. The sea-coast is 
bordered with a chain of islands. The country, for about 80 miles 
from the shore, is a low, sandy plain, covered with forests of pitch 
pine. As you proceed inland, the surface, for an extent of 50 miles, 
IS a region of sand hills. A ridge of considerable elevation rises 
here, and the country to the west is elevated and hilly. The Alle- 
ghany mountains cross the western border of the state. In the 
latter region, the air is pure, and the climate health v; but in the 
low country, fevers prevail during the sunder, months, and prove 
very fatal to strangers. 

Cotton is the great staple of this state. Rice, tobacco, lumber, 
tar, pitch and turpentine, are however amongst its products. The 
exports are principally made in northern and eastern vessels. There 
are several canals in this state. ^ 

What of Raleigh? Newbern? Fayettevillef Wilmington? What of the University of 
North Carolina? What academy at Salem? What of Dismal swamp canal? 

35. How many counties in South Carolina? What of the coast? Describe the face of the 
country. Climate of the upper country? Of the lovfer country? WhaVis the great staple of 
this sUta^ The other p^oduclioiis^ What of eitports' Waal canals iti South Carolina^ 
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The western parts of this state are occnpiet! by fannpTB, who 
possess few slaves, and cliiefly depend upon their own efforts for 
support. The low country is inhabited by planters, with lar^ es- 
tates, and numerous slaves, who perform the labor; their pn^rietOTB 
living at their ease, and possessing a high character Ibr honor and 
independence of feehng. They are much devoted to the chase and 
other field sportB. The followm^ cut repreaenta a planter's bonse, 
with the ordinary scenes around it. 



South Carolina College, at Columbia, is well endowed, and hber- 
ally patronised by the state. Academies have been established in 
farioua places, and 30,000 dollars are annually appropriated to free 
schools. 

The largest citv in South Carolina is Charleston. It is the prin- 
ctpal market for the products of this slate, as well as a considerable 
portion of North Carolina. It is situated on a tongue of land, 
ibrmed by the confluence of Cooper and Ashley rivers, seven aulea 
from the ocean. It is laid out in a regular manner, and is a place 
of much wealth and commeree. Pop. 30,300. 

Columbia, the seat of Government, is pleasantly situated on the 
Congaree river, 120 miles from Charleston. Pop. 3,300 George- 
town has some trade; Camden and Beaufort are considerable places. 
Vienna, Hamburg, and Cheraw, arealso towns of some importance 

se. STATE OP GEORGIA. 
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87. GEORGIA, • 

Thefaceof the country in Geoi^ia resembles that orSouth Car- 
olina. The low country is a sandy, barren plain; the upper coun- 
try, toward the northwest corner ol' the state, is al first hilly, and 
then rises into mountains. There is a swamp partly in this state, 
anil partly in Florida, called Okcfenoco, which is ISO miles io cir- 
cumference, and is inhabited by multitudes of snakes, alligators, 
TrofTS, and millions of musqiiitoes. 

The northwestern part of the state is occupied by a remnant of 
the Cherokee tribe of Indians. Considerable eftbrls have been miade 
to introduce civilisation among them, and with success. The In- 
dians claim to be independent, and to po^ess a ri^ht to make their 
own laws; while the state of Georgia insists that il'they remain on 
their lands, they must become sul;qect to the laws of Georgia. 
, There is a curiosity, called Nicojack cave, in the nortiwestern 
corner of the state, which consists of a stream of water, walled in, 
and covered over with limestone rock. A gentleman who explored 
it, entered the cave in a canoe, anil proceeded on the stream lor the 
distance of several miles; he was prevented from ^oing farther by 
a fall of water. The stream is, in some places, 6 teet deep end 60 
feet wide! The following picture represents a view of the cave, 
sad persons exploring it. 



Cotton IS the chief product of Seorgla. That which grows on 
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the islnnds and near the coast, caRed sea tsUmdy is preferred to the 
upland cotton, which is produced in the l^gher districts. Oranges 
and figs grow in this state. There are rich gold mines in the 
northern part, which are extensively worked, 

Franklin college, at Athens, is a respectahle institution. Provi- 
sion has heen made hy the legislature to estahlish an academy in 
every county; and a considerahie sum has heen appropriated to the 
estahlishmeut of schools. 

Savannah, the largest town in the state, is the centre of com- 
merce for a great extent of country. It is regularly laid out, and 
is planted with trees, called the pride of China. Pop. about 8,000. 
Milledgeville, the seat of government, is pleasantly situated, and is 
a flourishing place. It contains several handsome public edifices of 
brick. Pop. 2,000. 

Augusta is* a thriving town, and receives immense quantities of 
cotton, tobacco, and other produce, from the interior, which is car- 
ried by way of the river to Savannah, Pop. 6,700. Darien is a 
flourishing commercial place, near the mouth of the AJatamaha. 

88. STATE OF ALABAMA. 

M<w of the United States, and Mtfp of the Southern States. Boundaneif Ltt fA« jwpti 
tell tM names and Ixmndaries of the counties. In what direction from New England? Kew 
Jerseyf Oelnware? From youf What is the capital? Where is Tusc«loota? INrection 
from Savannah? Washington? Charleston? Hartford? Boston? From you? Where is 
Mobile? Huntsrille? St. Stephen^? Gahawba? Florida? Describe the Chatahoochee 
river; Tennessee; Mobile; Alabama; Coosa; Tallapoosa; Gahawba; Black Wanior| 
Elk; ConnecuJi; Perdido; Tombecbe. What tnbes oi Indians in Alabama? 

89. ALABAMA, continued. 

This state is divided into SS counties. The face of the countiy m 
Alabama is low and level along the coast; in the middle, it is hilly; 
and in the north, it is mountainous. The soil is generally fertile; 
it is particularly so along the banks of the riVers. The low lands 
'are well suited to the cultivation of rice. Cotton is the chief arti- 
cle of production; rice, maize and wheat, are also successfully culti- 
vated. The sugar-cane has recently become one of the agricultural 
productions of the state. Gold is found in the northeastern part. 

This state has recently been settled, but id rapidly increasing in 
population. Two townships of land have been granted by congress 
ibr the support of a college; a section of each township is devoted 
to the support of schools; and one twentieth part of the money 
received from the sale of public lands in the state is appropriated to 
the making of roads and canals. 

What two kinds of cotton in Georgia? What kind is best? What of fruit' Gold mmes? 

What college m Georgia? What provision for education in Georgia? What u the largest 
town in Georgia? Describe SaTannah. Wiiat of Milledgeville? Augusta? Sftrien? 

39. How is this state divided? What of the face of the country in Alabama? To what 
product are the low lands well suited? What is the staple product of this state? What are the 
other productions? What of gold? * * 

What of the settlement of tnb state? What appropriation has been made for the settjfjsfigr 
«f a college? What, for common schools' What, foi roads and cauaJs 

5* 
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The Cherokee IndiRns are still in possession of a large tract of 
country, in the northeastern part of tniu state, contiguous to their 
lands in Georgia. A remnant of the Creek tribe inhahils the east- 
, em border. The territory of the Choctaw Indians includes a 
small tract of country on the western border of the state. The 
following picture represents some oftheue Indians. 



Mobile, the largest town, is a place of conpidemble trade, but the 
harbor :s not easily approached by large vessels. Pop. 3,200. 
Huntsvilie is pleasantly situated in the uiidst of a veiy fertile 
country. 

Tuscaloosa, the capital, situated on the Black Warrior river, is a 

tleasant and handsome town. It ia laid out on a regular plan, and 
as a population of 1,600 inhabitants. 

40. STATE OF MISSISSIPPI. 

Iiod? Hrnlh Curolioi,' Mwylind? Ntw Itntyt Wbil ii lie lapiuir Winn u JmE- 
Kin' Dinclisn Ciom Wuhin^on' Pitulmrs. Stiuiiu)!! TrtnUm? Annpolii.' Fran 
lou! Where i> Nil cheif WuhisrUm, in MlmHippi! SbleldilxirD'* Mcmticellaf ElUur 
Fkci Adimi.' Bminihuii' Duinbe Uu Yuoo mn- ) Vilo Boihi ] Bic Vlaek) PnrI , 
Fun^nilii Miiiluippi; LttI; Bi]r»P»ri HomotliiUn; CUekiiaiiti>s; Teubatlw. 
Wbu lrib« <>[ Indiini In Uik lUlcf 

41. MISSISSIPPI, coiCTjHDBn. 

The northern part of the state is occnoied by the Chickasaw In- 
dians; the middle and largest portion, by the Choctaws; and the 
southern part, by the whites. The latter part is divided into 
counties. >The face of the country in Mississippi is level, tor about 
100 miles from the sea-coast. The rest of the state Is pleasantly 

4™ Bv>)>omuthei»nliFrnpg1of tl»'>ULcorMi....sippioecupi«l.' Th> middle pvt' 
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divtanfied frith moderate hills and valleys. Cotton is the chier 
production; though the state is well adapted to tobacco, indigo and 
grain. The tbilowtng picture represents the manner of cultivaL'ng 
cotton; wild horsee are often ub^ in ploughing. 



Two collegea are incorporated in thb state; one at Washington, 
and another at Shieldsboro'. The same appropriation has oeen 
made for roads and canals in this state as in Alabama. 

Natchez, the largest town in the stale, is situated on the Missis- 
sippi, and occupies a bluff, which is elevated 150 feet above the 
river. The adjacent country is populous and well cultivated, and 
produces large crops of cotton. Natchez is the centre of trade for 
the western towns of the state. Pop. 3,300. Jackson, the^seat of 
government, is a new town on Pearl river. Elliot, on the Yalo 
Busha, is a missionary station among the Choctaws. 

42. STATE OF LOUIStANA. 

WluvuHluitUi! Vemaatf 
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43. XOUISIANA, coMTiHCED. 
The fitce of the country, along the southern border of this state, 
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is level, and consists of maTshes and low prairie land, intereected bV* 
numerous bays and rivers. Around the moudi of the Missisaippi, 
it is a continued swamp, destitute of trees, and covered with reeds. 
The nortliweat part is moderately hilly. The cultivated lands lie 
along the banks of tlie rivers, and are esceedinsly fertile. Cotton, 
nee and sugar, are the chief productions. The river Mississippi 
occasionally overflows its banks, and inundatea the country to a 
considerable extent. The following picture represents one of these 



There is a Catholic college in New Orleans, and several ticade- 
niies are established in the state. 

New Orleans, the capital, and largest town in the state, occupies 
an island, formed by the Mississippi on one side, and by the Iber- 
ville river, and lakes Mauripas and Pontchartrain, on the other, 
h is ll>0 miles from the mouth of the Mississippi. Its advantages 
for commerce are, perhaps, unrivalled. The Mississippi, one of the 
most magnificent of rivers, stretches its branches over the most 
fertile valley on the face of the earth. The waters, which are 
gathered from the surfac« of tith vast basin, wall the productions 
of various fruitful and favored climes to this market. 

As the population of theae regions increases, this city must also 
increase, and it is easy to predict, that, notwithstanding its nn- 
healthiness, it is destined to become, at a future day, one of the 
UrBt commercial places in the world. Pop. 46,300. 

Natchitoches, on the Hed river, is the largest town west of the 
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Mississippi. Alexandria, Baton Rouge, and St. FrancisviUe, are 
the other considerable towns. 

44. THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

What eicht ttatet are called the Southern Statesf What eleven principal riTera in the 
Southern States f What of the Potomac ? Jamet? Koanoke? Pedeef Sauleef Savannah? 
AJatamaha.^ Appalachicola? Alahama? Tombirbeef MiMiuippif In what range i^ 
Biounlaiiis do all tneae riven rise, except the Toinoigbee and Mississippi? Tell the capitals 
of the ei^ht Southern States, with the dh-ectibn of each from Washiaston? What district, 
not a state, within the boundaries of the Southern Statoif 

45. SOUTHERN STATES, cowtintjed. 

The tract of country in the Southern States bordering on the At- 
lantic, is a low, sandy plain, from 50 to 100 miles in width, and, in 
general, is covered witn pine fbrests. Beyond this, toward the Al- 
le^^hanies, the country becomes elevated and hilly, and then moun- 
tainous. Those portions of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
which border on tne gulf of Mexico, are low and level. In the in- 
terior, they are diversified, and in parts mountainous. The low 
countries, in all the Southern States, are barren, except on the 
borders of rivers, where the soil is very fertile. Much or the inte- 
rior, or upland country, is also fertile. 

The climate of the Southern States varies considerably in the 
different parts. In Maryland, and the northern parts of Virginia, 
snow is common in winter, but not sufficient for slei|fhing. The 
streams and rivers are sometimes frozen over, but navigation is in- 
terrupted for a short time only. In summer here, the heat is not 
extreme. In the upland country, generally, throughout the South- 
em States, the climate is mild in winter, and cool and healthful in 
summer. In the low countries, south of Virginia, it is oppressively 
hot in summer, and unhealthy, particularly to strangers. As far 
south as Savannah, a fall of snow is exceedingly rare, and very thin 
ice upon the rivers is only produced by the severest winters. Or- 
anges and figs grow in abundance here. 

Wheat, tobacco, and Indian corn, are the staple products of the 
northern; cotton, rice, and sugar, of the southern parts of these 
states. In the low countries of the Carolinas, pitch-pine grows in 
great perfection, and tar, pitch, and turpentine, are the staple pro- 
ducts of these districts. 

The commerce of the Southern States is not extensive; the 
amount of shipping owned by them is very small. Their tobacco, 
cotton, and other productions, are for the most part exported in 
northern vessels. The manufactures of the Southern States amount 
to almost nothing. Agriculture is nearly the sole occupation. 

Alexandria? Baton Rouee? St. Francisvillef 

45. Describe the face of the country in the Southern Stated that border on the Atlantic , 
in those that border on the |ulf <if l^exico. The soil in the low country; in the upland 
Ctfunlrv. What of clioMte in Marylami and Vireinia? in the upland country of the Southern 
Slalcnf in the low countries.' ai'Savannah? What fruit is produced at Savannah ? 

What of the pr«du^ of the Southern Stales* ' Oomuierce* Uanufiwturea' A^inculture^ 
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The Southern States are diyided into counties, but are not buV 
divided into townships like the Northern States. More than one- 
third of the whole population conaiata of Neg-ro 6lave«. These 
slaves perform the greatest part of the labor in the low countries, 
and are owned by white masters. They are bought, sold, and 
transferred from one proprietor to another, in the same manner as 
other property. Slaves are on«n sold at public auction; and in the 
southern cities, large numbers of negro men, women, and children, 
maybe seen in the streets publicly exposed for sale. Slavery is 
autnorir^d by law in ail the Southern States, but not in the Middle, 
Eastern, and some of the Western States. One of the moat com- 
mon distinctions between the several states, in our country, is that 
of the slave-holding, and non-alave-holding states. 



The preceding cut represents some of the characteristics of the 
Southern States. The man on horseback with the hounds, shows 
that hunting is one of their div'ersions; the negroes. tilling the 
ground, show that they are slave-holding states; and in the liack- 
ground, is represented a flat coimtry. 

The tobacco, cotton, rice, and sugar lands, of the Southern 
States, are generally held by planters, many of whom are wealthy, 
and possess large tracts, usually containing several hundred acres, 
called plantations. These are cultivated Dy their slaves. Their 
habits of authority are perhaps too visible in the manners of the 
southern planters, but the^ possess a high sense of honor, great 
hospitality, and a manly mdependence of thouetit and conduct. 
There is great unison of feeling between the people of the Southern 
States, on most public questions, and the case is rare in which they 
. do not act tt^ether. 

Ho» irt Ihe Soulltrn SlUa iwidrdt Whil porlion of (ha pupululnn lit tUittt Wliil e( 
Ibflf ilivFii Whil ml; hriein in Ihr uulfatrs dliu! Wbtia B tbTcry luIbtiriHil bf b*f 
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The first settlement in the United States was made m Virgmia, 
n 1607, 13 years hefore the arrival of the pilp^rims at Pl3rm()uth. 
The colony, consisting of a small band of English peoples establish- 
ed themselves at Jamestown, on James river. Accessions continued 
to arrive from England, and the settlement soon became powerful. 
The character of the settlers was very different from that of the 
Puritans. " The latter were a set of stem, grave men, who fled from 
persecution to enjoy a free worship in the wilderness. The former 
consisted, for the most part^ of adventurers belonging to the higher 
classes in England, who came to America to improve their fortunes. 

Maryland was settled by English Catholics in 1634. North 
Carolina was settled by the English in 1663; and South Carolina 
seven fekrs afterwards. Georgia was not settled till 1738, when an 
English colony established themselves at Savannah. Alabama was 
first settled about 1783, by the French'. It has since been one of 
the territories of the United States, and in 1819 it became one of the 
United States. As early as 1716, Mississippi was settled by the 
French. It became a state in 1817. Louisiana began to be settled 
by the French i^j 1699. It is part of a vast territory purchased of 
France by the United States in 1803. It became a state in 1811. 

46. STATE OF TENNESSEE. 

Mtm of the United Statta^ and Map of the Southern States. Boundariesf In what direc- 
tion trom New England? South Carolina? Georeiaf Massachusetts? New Hampshire^ 
Tell the names and'bou7%dttries of the counties. What is the capital of Tennessee? Where 
is Nashville? Direction from Washington? New York? Charleston? New Orleans? Bos- 
ton? Savannah? *i'rom you? Where b Murfreesborough? Knoxville? Memphis? Green- 
ville? Brainerd? Descrioe the Cumberland river; Tennessee; Holston; Clinch; French- 
Broad; Hiwassee; Duck; Mississippi; Big Hatchee ; Forked Deer; Obion; Wolf; 
Ppwelb. What tribes of Indians in this state? What mountains in Tennessee? 

47. TENNESSEE, continued. 

The Cmnberland mountains divide this state into East and West 
Tennessee. There are 52 counties, 80 being in West Tennessee, 
and 22 in East Tennessee. The latter portion of the state is partly 
hilly, and partly mountainous, presenting grand and picturesque 
scenery; the western part is level. The valleys in East Tennessee, 
and considerable portions of West Tennessee, are very fertile. The 
climate of this state is mild, healthy, and agreeable. Slavery is 
here authorized by law. 

The Chickasaw tribe of Indians occupy the western part of this 
state, between the rivers Mississippi and Tennessee. The Chero- 
kees inhabit a large tract, near the southeast part, on both sides of 

the Hiwassee. These tribes are said to have made considerable 

# 

What of the settlement of Virginia? Maryland? North Carolina? South Carolina? Geor 
|ia? What of Alabama? Missbsippi? Louisiana? 

47. What mountains divide the state into East and W<bt Tennessee? How many countiet 
in this state? How many in Ea^t Tennessee? West Tennessee? The face of the country in 
Ea<t Tennessee? In West Tennessee? What of the climate in Tennessee? What of slavery^ 
What of- the Chickasaw Indians^ Of th« Cbero|^c»? What i? nid o/ the»e tribes ai to civU 



Htivnnces in civilJsatinn. They own sheep, cows, milb, fee. There 
is a missionary station at Brainerd, The following picture exhibits 
a missionary preaching to the Indiana. 



Greenville College is the leading seminary in the state. Reiveral 
other colleges have been incorporated. 

Nashville, situated on the Cumberland nver, surrounded by a 
populous and fruitful country, is the largest town in the state. It 
IS also the seat of government, and has a seminary of high reputa- 
tion called the Nashville University. It supports an extensive 
Bteam-boat navigation. Pop. 5,600. Knosville, the moat consid- 
erable place in East Tenneiisee, is pleasantly situated on the Hol- 
ston. Pop. 3,000. Murfreesbo rough is a flourishing town, and, 
until 1826, was the seat of government. Memphis is a growing 
place. 

48. STATE OF KENTUCKY. 

49. KENTUCKY, cohtibuid. 

This state is divided into 75 counties. The face of the country, 
in the eastern part, is mountainous; alonj the Ohio, it is hilly; the 
rest of the state is level or undulating. The middlejwrtionsof the 
state are exceedingly fertile. The climate is ipild and healthy. 
There are salt springs in this stete, from which a supply of salt ia 

lution.' WhU mHsi«iuT HiliDil in Tamtatt! Dmcribe Ik' pieliin. WlM of cdUhhF 

WhUrfNa^vUlc' KnotilM.' Mnrri«ilnrau;li! Memiibur 

- ia. Hon nun; ccuiUia u KuiUick;' WlBl ut Uh I*ci of lh> munlij' WU iprinp ia 



manufactured, not only for Kentucky, bnt for part of Ohio and 
Tennessee, Tobacco, wheat, and Indian com, are the principal 
produclM of the soil. Slavery is authorized in this state. 

In Warren county is Mammoth cave. It has been explored to 
the distance of 16 miles, and contains many passages and apart- ^ 
ments; one of the latter comprises ^ surface of 8 acres, without a 
single pillar to support the arch, which is about 100 feet in height. 
In some parts of the cave are the most brilliant specimens of 8|iar, 
60 feet in length. The following engraving represents an apart- 
ment in this cave. 



: a nourishing establishment, to which 
e attached. Beside thiS) there are the 
(bllowing, among other seminaries. Georgetown college, Danville 
college, St. Joseph's college, and Cumberland college. 

Frankfort, the seat of government, is situated onlf entucky river. 
Pd]). 1,700. Lexington, the second town in the state, is the most 
considerable manufacturing place in Kentucky. A rait-road is now 
constructing from this town to Louisville. The surrounding coun- 
try is celebrated for its fertility and beauty. Pop. 6,100, Louisville, 
situated at the rapids of the Ohio, is the largest town in the state, 
and has an estensive trade. Pop. 10,400. 

50. STATE OF OHIO. 

Itfaji «/llkI Un,^SliBrt, imd/anp n/ lAc Wiilcm Slala. Ltl til v«pit IcU Ihl nsmt 
cf tacK ixmMy anicmmly Imm. Bi»iD3aricir Direcliiia from CddhhiicuI^ SouiIi Cam- 

Iheapiuir When uCiDcinuUi? In wbit direcllon Mm Wi<)iiliiluiif Stw YaAl New 
Orlomt CWIotonl Sinniuh! Tunlooiaf MinBi|BiJllt.' Fran yw? W^-f ii 
CKiJlies<l»; OslunlHu! MuieUiF Zioaidlle? SlnibeDtilla; Athem! Clereluiilf 
AibUbulif I>ui>»JUe* Kinyeo CdIIc^P Mimniej DeicrHie Ibe Ohio; MuiUb^uih; 
Kockhockii^; Scjou; Greil Miiinii UlUa Hiuni^ SuiduiJi;^^ CsjilK^^ M*uiu«. 
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OHIO, CORTtVOCD. 

T he Bouthem part of the state 



Ohio IB divided inti 
is hilly; the rest ie genertlty level. The soil is fertile. The staple 
productiuD ti wheat. The principal e.tports are Hour, pork aad 
tobacco, which chiefly pass down the Onio and Misaisaippi rivers 
to New Orlettna, and thence are shipped to tlie Atlantic states, or 
to foreign ports. A part of the prmiuce reaches New York byway 
of lake Erie, and the t^rie canal. The country is supplied with for- 
eign goods by way^ of ihe Erie canal, b^ transportation across the 
country from Baltimore and Philadelphia, and by the Hieam-boals 
which take them up the Mississippi from New Orleans. The inter- 
course by means of steam-boats with New Orleans, is great. The 
quantities of produce sent to that port are immense. 

The Ohio state canal, wliich is 307 miles id length, extends from 
the mouth of the Scioto to Cleveland, and connects the waters of 
lake Erie and the Ohio river. It will have the effect to direct ■ 

Seat deal of trade to New Vork, by way of the Erie Canal. The 
iami canal e:ttends from Cincinnati to I^ayton 68 miles, and it ia 
proposed to continue it to Maumee. 

The Ohio Umver^ty at Athens, Cincinnati College at Cincinnati, 
anil Kenyon Collie in Knox county, are the principal seminaries. 

Colunibus, the seat of govemsient, laid out in 1913, is situated 
on the Scioto, in a central part of the state. Pop. 2,500. - Cincin- 
nati, the largest town in the Western States, is pleasantly situated 
on the Ohio river. It ia regularly laid out, and handsomely built 
of brick. It has an extensive trade and considerable manufactures. 
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Chillicodie is a la^ town, and has extenrive trade and mannrar- 
tures. SteubenvUte and Zanesville have also considerable manafac- 
tures. Dayton is a vei; pleasant town, with extensive -maouTar'* 
tures. 

52. STATE OF INDIANA. 

KtfflUViiiUiSlalH,<ndM-f*ftk,irtBtnSl<aa. Bcunjarinr DirccIiH ffim 



53. INDIANA, . 
The northern portion of this itate is in possession of the Indians. 
The part occupied by the whites is divided into 53 eonnties. The 
face of the country near the Ohio is hilly. Toward the north it 
is level, and abounds in prairies, which are vast plains destitute of 
trees, and covered with coarse grass. The soil is generaJIy fertile, 
and repays cultivation with abundant cr(^ of grain., The grap^ 
vine is successfully cultivated by Swiss settlers near Vevay. The 
picture represents these people cultivating their vineyards. 



Indianapolis, situated near the centre of.the state, is the seat of 
government. Vincennes b one of the oldest towns, apd has a 
considerable trade. Pop. 1,S00. Mitdison !g a flourishing place. 

, Vevay, settled by Swiss, has vineyards, which aiinually yieul about 

] 8000 gallons of wine, 

I JuXaiuMf ° DetwiS'Si piruirc. WiIl^Ii><Uio»?ol«-* V^en""? MuIUm^ Vn ' 
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54. STATE OP ILLINOIS. 

' Mn oflMi UnUed Slela, md J»u of lit IT. 
PmnirlTiiiii.' Miiiixiiini.' Suutli dvulilir ] 

L«i»U»> TcU lU ••'ma m^ bandana -f lit iniUit'. W\M k Ae anhilt \ 
Viuid>lln> DlntlioDrraiaWiiliinjUa.' Nnr V«k.' Chvlnloar New WcHif 

rUbtt Alhionr 'wUoTllwMlnluippir Olm! Onil Wiliulir lUfaniit Kukukiar U- 

55. ILLINOIS, COKTIBDED. 

The northern part of this state, is occupied by Indians; the 
sou them part, inhabited by whites, is divided into counties. The 
surface of the country is nat, abounding in rich prairies. The aoil 
is generally fertile, particularly along the loergins of the rivers, 
producing luxuriant crops of Indian com, which is the staple pro- 
duction. 

About 12 miles from Shawneetown, there are salt springs, where 
the government of the United Slates have manufactories, produc- 
ing iroin two to three hundred thousand bushels of saJt aonuaiiy. 
Coal is found in great abundance; lead and iron are also found. 
On the banka of the Ohio and Illinois, are iol\v, picturesque cliffi, 
in which there are caverns, one of which was ibrmerly the rendez- 
vous of a band of robbers. The picture presentsa view of this spot. 



A portion of land, in every town in this state, is devoted to the 
support of schools, and'the legislature has made provision for the 
establishment of a college. 

Vaadalia, the seat of government, is a flourishing town, gituated 
on the Keskaskia. Kaskaskia, Alton, Edwardsville, Shawneetown, 
Brownsville, and Albion, are the other considerable places. . 

65. By "hoin b Ihl norlKtm Pirt of Illinoil OMU»l»d? By whom Iht lOutKirn nKI* 
Whalsrihe tact of cbrciMiulfjiin IlliiuHif Ttii isil? Sluple proiIucliDn.' WM iilriprinp 

■elu»l>' F«aceU<tt' fkiu ot VuiUlii' WbUarttlupriKipal lonm' 
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68. STATE OF MISSOURI. 

Ch!>tlB? FrapWin'^Bl. Beievkvcr 'HsrcubMuH.^'^WMi'; St Mir^.tf Wlul nf lK^ 

GwUP'sillf^M^^DKif "st'lfraKn? WtaK'Lunl.iiii in Min'i^ri! "' ' " 

57. MISSOURI, COHTIWOED. 

This slate is divided into 23 counties. The face of the country 
is, diversified with hills, plains and prairies. Along the rivers there 
are extensive fertile tracts; these, however, are low, and auhject 'o 
inundation. At a distance from the rivers, the soil is barren. The 
productions are hemp, flax and Indian corn. Slavery is authorized 
m this state. 

The lead mines of Missouri are situated near the river Merri--. 
mack, in the neighborhood of Potoai, 40 miles west of the Missis- 
aippi. They are the richest in the world, and occupy a district of 
"Xl square miles. There ate 45 mines, which employ more than 
arsons, and produce annually from 15 to 26 million pounds 
The engraving exhibits a view among these mines. 



1,000 pen 
of lead. 



pTovisions for education, airailar to those in Illinois, have, been 
made in this state. 

JeSerson, the seat of government,' is on the Missouri, and was 
laid out in 1833. St. Louis, the largest town in the state, is built 
Dear the junction of the three great rivers, Miasiasippi, Misfcuri 
and Illinois. It is very favorably situated for trade, and is a flour- 
iahing town. 

STf Howminy coiinlici in Mhnniri? Whil of Ih* fue of Iht coualrW_ The u>it> Prw 



66 Westeru states. 

A good many hunting and trapping parties are fitted out at this 
place, who traverse the territories of JVIissouri and Oregon in quest 
of the skins of wild animals. Trading parties also proceed from 
St. Louis, and visit the western trihes of Indians for the purpose 
of obtaining peltry. It is now common for the hunters and traders 
to cross the Rocky mountains, and proceed to the borders of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

There is a considerable trade carried on from St. Louis and other 
towns in the W^tern States with Santa Fe in the northwestern 
part of Mexico. The traders form caravans t)f several hundred 
persons arid many horses and wagons. They carry various arti- 
cles of merchandise, and being frequently attacked by the Indians, 
^defend themselves with their rifles. Pop. of St. Louis, 5900. 

Potosi and St. Michael's are the chief towns in the mining district. 

58. THE WESTERN STATES. 

Map of tht United States. Which ore the six Westeru States? • What are the four princi- 
pal riTers in these states f Describe the Ohio; Tennessee; Cumberland*, Illinois. What 
are the capitals of the six Wesiero States, with the direclion of each from Washington^ 

59. WESTERN STATES, continued. 

A considerable portion of the country in the Western States, 
west of the Ohio and Mississippi, consists of prairies, some of them 
containing but few acres, others spreading out to a vast extent. 
The face of the country in Tennessee and Kentucky is much di- 
versified. The soil ill the Western States is generally productive. 

The climate is pleasant and healthful, being less subject to 
changes than in the same parallel^ of latitude tetween the Alle- 
ghany mountains and the Atlantic. At St. Louis, the Mississippi is 
sometimes frozen over, so that persons cross it on the ice. The 
steam-boats are stopped on this river, from two to three months in 
the year, during winter. 

The productions of this region are various and abundant. Cot- 
ton and tobacco are produced in the southern portions. Wheat, 
Indian corn,' rice, hemp, oats and barley, are extensively cultivated 
in other parts. Cattle are raised in great numbers, and pork is a 
leading article of attention in some districts. The swine are easily 
raised in the woods and prairies. 

There is considerable intercourse between these states and New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. A part of the produce reaches 
New York by way of the Ohio and Erie canals. By the same 

route foreign goods are returned. Large amounts of foreign goods 

f 

What of the hunting and trapping parties? What of the Santa Fe traders? Potoai? St. 
MichaePs? • * i • 

£8. Face of the countrj in the Western States? Soil? Glioiate? What of the Missusippi 
at St. Louis? Steam-bo^ in the Mississippi during winter? Productions? Describe tite in 
tercottne betwe«li tlMi»e ttatiN and New Yorii, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
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are also trahsported acroas the country from New Tork, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore, to the Ohio, aad thence distributed to their 
vanous deslinationa over the country. But the greater part of the 
trade is carried on by way of New Orleans. The quantitiea of 



produce, of varions kinds, sent down the Mississippi, is prodigious. 
The pr^^in^ picture represents a flat boat, or what is called an 
ark, ioaded with live stock and produce, with several steam-boats, 
from these states, arriving at New Orleans. Slavery is alithorized 
by law in all these states, except in Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. 

A g-reat part of the country has been recently settled, but the 
cheapness of land, the fertility of the soil, and the general character 
of the climate, are causing a tide nf emigration to flow in, which 
19 filling up the country with population, with almost unexsmpted 
rapidity. 

Notwithstanding the great inducement to agriculture, the people 
of the Western Slates are not neglecting manufactures. There 
«re fkiurishing establishments at Lexington, Maysville, Steuben- 
ville and Cincinnati. The woollen cloths of the latter place are 
equal to any manufactured in the United States. 

Tennessee was originally a part of North Carolina; it was set- 
tled in 1765, and became a state in 1T9G. Kentucky belonged 
originally to Vii^inia; it was settled in 1775, by the celebrated 
CoT. Boone, and in 1793 it became a state. Ohio was first settled 
in 1788; it became a state in 1805. Indiana became a state in 
1S16. Illinois was settled by the French many years siQce. It 
became a vtate in 1818. Missouri began to be settled about 1763, 
snd became a state in IB19. 



JIOBTR-WEaT TERItlTORT. 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 
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61. MICHIGAN TERRITORY, 

A considerable part of this territory is occupied by various tribes 
of Indians. The country is generally level, or moderately uneven. 
The soil is very fertile, except on the border of lake Michigan, 
where it is sandy and barren. The emigration to this territory is 
now great, and the country is rapidly filling up with inhabitants. 

Detroit, the chief town, is beautifully situated on Detroit river, 
and has considerable share in the fur trade, carried on by different 
companies, with the Indians and others, in the north-western rcgiu»s 



of North America. Several of the towns are very thriving. The 
preceding picture represents the natives disposing of theit furs to 
the traders. 



63. NORTH-WEST TERRITORY. 

I Unlltd Stalcn Bi>ilI>d>Tin> llip»linii rrnn.. M.in.F Mi-I 



sp •^Ite (/■UcdStalcn BonDdnin' pityctHS rron' Miin 
f t^niuBHif Hiw tuLuJ! LSUBUUI WIlX of Iho Miy 
nuBcr aockjF '.HonlTHir 

?3. NORTH-WEST TERRITORY, 

This territory is chiefly inhabited by Indians, and has been but 
little esplwed. Of the few settlements that have been made by 

SI. Whaler tbalndiaiu u MiduguTarrtliiijr Fu' of Ch< tDUHrrF Soil* Wlul<< 
63. By whim ii Ijii Nunhwst Terrilsry cbie% ubibiliil! Whil icllkuutt hi Lkia ler 
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Whites, those at the head of Green bay, and Prairie dn Chien, 



but the country ia for the most part moderately 
r consists of prairies. This territory abounds in copper, 
and other metalB. 

64. ARKANSAS TERRITORY. 



.. mf DtnerUimlmm 



N<wV«kf N«IhCuoll^f VM^l Mnr 

LiUlt Rock? Dinclian from WubiniCDaf B«l 

IiuhF From jouf WhDt n OwJsSl,' Arkiniuf Aikopolu? 

Xwlnipiiir Red rinrf WhHrr Si&Ri! SI. Fiurii' Wuhilbr Wlui moumuiii ia 

G5. ARKANSAS TERRITORY, conxiRnED. 

Nearly the whole pf this country is occupied by the Indians. 
For the space of about 150 miles west of the Mississippi, the land 
is level: it then becomes rocky and broken, and allerwarda moun- 
tainous. Beyond the Ozark mountaiiis, the land is elevated, and a 
coomdeTable portion of it sandy and barren. There are extensive 
prairies, some of them abounding in wild horses, and vast herds of 
biBoiu. The hunting fjirounds of the Indians arefilled with deer, 
elKi bears, wolves, cougars, and other wild animals. The en- 
graving represents the Indians killing buflaloes. 



The land on the rivers is generally fertile, and adapted to 
I growth of cotton. The borders of the White river aSbni s 
of the best land in the United States. 



70 MISSOURI TERRITORY. 

The hot sprinffs in this territory, 150 miles northwest of the 
Arkansas, are about 70 in number, and are found useful in variout 
diseases. At some seasons, they^ are sufficiently heated to boil an 
egg in a few minutes. A considerable distance up the Arkansas 
river, there is a prairie of several miles in extent, covered with 
white salt to the depth of five or six inches. There are also 
several salt springs. Little Rock is the seat of government. Ar- 
kopolis is pleasantly situated on the Arkansas, and there are several 
other thriving towns. Dwight is a missionary station among the 
Cherokees. 

66. MISSOURI TERRITORY. 

Mtqt of the United Statu. Boundarieaf Direction from New Encland? Pennsjlvmnia? 
Oeorgiaf Ohio? New Jeney? Virginiaf Wkat of the Miasouri mer? Tellow Btpaef 
Platte? .Kansai? What range of mountains in the western border of thii territoryf 

67. MISSOURI TERRITORY, continued. 

This immense tract of land is chiefly inhabited by Indians; the 
United States havincr no other settlements than military po^ts at 
St. Peter's river and Council Blufli. Occasional bands of white 
hunters and trappers range this country for furs. Some of them 
extend their expeditions to the foot of the Rocky mountains, and 
even to the shores of the Pacific, and obtain vast numbers of bisons' 
skins, which are sold under the name of bufialo robes. They 
also procure great (Quantities of furs. These parties are sometimes 
attacK^ and cut pfi by the Indians. 

The eastern parts of this immense territory are either level, or 
moderately hilly. The central and western parts are elevated and 
mountainous. The latter portion of the country is destitute of 
timber and vegetation, and, excepting the borders of rivers, pre- 
sents an immense barren wilderness. The eastern and south- 
eastern portions are fertile, and the land lying along the rivers is 
generally of a good quality. 

The Rocky mountains, 'which form the western boundary of this 
territory, are the, loftiest range of mountains within the limits of 
the United States. They rise suddenly from the plains to the pro- 
digious elevation of 11,000 to 12,000 feet, their peaks being covered 
with perpetual snow. The grisly bear, which is by far the most 
formidable wild animal in the United States, is an inhabitant of 
these mountains. The herds of buffaloes that are seen in this 
territory sometimes amount to 10,000 each. When the herd is 
moving, the ground trembles for a considerable distance, and the 
grumbling and bellowing of the multitude is heard for miles. 

What of the hot springs in Arkansas Territory? Salt springs.' Salt, prairie? What of 
Little Rockf Arkopolis? Dwieht.' 

67. Hoiris this territory chieify inhabited? What military stations have the United States 
in Missouri Territory? What of 'the hunters and trappers? What of the face of the country .> 
The soil? Desci^e the Rocky mountains. What wild animal in Ihd Rocky mouutaiiu? 
What of the hero of j^uiTaloei^ 
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Srandeur. They consist of a succession of cataracts, the wliole 
escent being 350 feet. In one instance, the entire body of the 
river falls in a perpendicular sheet to the depth of 87 feet. The 

glace where the Misaouri passes from the mountains, called the 
rates of the Rocky mountains, displays a stupendous work of 
nature. The river is corapreBsed to the width of 450 feet, between 
perpendicular rocks, 1300 feet in height; for three miles, there is 
but one spot where a man can find footing, between the water and 
the monnt^nous precipices. 

About 100 miles below the great falls on the Missouri, there are 
immense piles of rock, 300 feet in height, presenting the appearance 
of an artificial wall. They are nearly perpend icuTar, and the be- 
holder can discern amid the various forms which they exhibit, the 
shapes of ruined castles and other edifices. 

Near the loot of the Rocky mountains are lofly elevations, with 
nearly perpendicular sides, and level summits. One of these 
mounds, called Castle Rock, presents a striking resemblance to aa 
edifice with arches, columns, and porticoes. 

The picture exhibits this rock in the middle-ground; in the back- 



" g^round are the Rocky mountains; in the foreground is agrisly bear 
on the point of being' attacked by huntersi^ 

68. OREGON TERRITORY. 

Hsp.o/liUVniUiI SlBlei. B<>unilann> Dirccllon rmo New EnslaiJf touiiiinaf 
jonf Willi 



M milaa b4j(m Ihe ^eaX faWa oi 
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69. OREGON TEHRITORT, 

This vast rsgion is yet in posseseion of the Indians, and is very 
iniperlectly known. It is represented as pi>ssessing a milder climate 
than similar latitudes on the Atlantic. The banks ol' the Columbia 
river are said to be fertile, covers^ with heavy forests, and with fir- 
trees sometimes growing lo the height of 200 feet. Toward the ' 
Rochy^mountains, thecountryiddescribed as elevated, mountainous 
and barren. 

There is an American settlement on the Colnrntaa river, ISmika 
from its mouth, called Astoria, established to promote the fur trade. - 
The engraving exhibits some of the inhabitants looking with anxie- 



ty at a vessel upon the waters of the Pacific ocean, anj endeavor* 
ing to hail her, in the hopes of obtaining news from their friends 
living in the Atlantic Stales. It is now common for the hunters 
and traders to cross the Rocky mountains to this territory. 

70. FLORIDA. 

frooi Ohio; Ntw Eo.bnd?' MaiMchiueEli? Misioigri? J(f» jene.f Alib^nuf Wb.1 
Ji Ihi lapil.l? Where ii TsllihraM' Di«MioD from W=ll)uigton? Mew York? BmlanF 

tin*?" SI. Mwll^r'Whsl or'SL Jotn'i ri.er; Appsi»ct](c.u7 "sl'SwIV Su™^ 

71. FLORIDA, coBTiHCED 
Florida resembles the low country of the Southern "States; the 



Ihl uuiiuy at FlwKit ic 
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surface being moderately uneven and barren, excfpt along tbe banks 
of rivera andlakes, where it is very fertile. But a small portioD of 
the country la under cultivation. It is adapted to COtton, sugar, rice, 
indigo, oranges, olives and figs. It is remat'kable lor the richness 
and beaut; of its flowering eh mbe, and the height and grandeur of 
its forest trees. The live oak, which is of great yalue in ship- 
building, grows to a large ai^e, and considerable quantities of it are 
obtain^ l^re for the navy of the United States. The picture rep- 
resents a forest in Florida, and people cutting down the trees for 
timber. 



The Seminole Indians possessed the greater part of the eountrr 
until the late war with them, in which they were nearly extermi- 
nate. The remnant of the tribe still occupy some ot the finest 
districts. 

Tallahassee, the seat of government, is a new town. Pens'acola 
is celebrated for its fine harbor. Fop. 4,000. St. Aii^tistine is r»> 
markable for being built of stone formed of a concretion of shells. 
Pop. 5,000. 

72. THE SIX TERRITORIES. 

Map af (u Uttilcd Slala, Which are Uic >ii lerriiorin helaosigs U> llu Uniled Stilnf 
T'll IhelHiindirlei nf «eb. Tril Ilie direclion of Ihc follonin; pki-n ham Wuhinnon,— 
TillahAiHit. CapcSahle, LHtlcRock. Cimiidl Bluff. Dtlrgil. Praiiii du OUto. AHolk. 
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The six territories are generally thinly settled, and are chiefly iu 

cuuotlbeUOifBiaiaa! Wh^arTaUUiu>«> Pduuubf SI 4<i£iiHiiK' 
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the occupation of various tribes of native Indians. There are im- 
mense regions which have never been explored. The white popu- 
lation is, however, increasing in most of them; civilisation is rap- 
idly encroaching upon the wilderness, and before many years, the 
whole of these immense regions will be inhabited by civilized men« 

It is probable that, ere long, roads will be cut across the Rocky 
mountains; that lines of stages will convey travellers from the shores 
*of the Atlantic to the Pacific; that the borders of the latter ocean 
will be occupied by towns and villages; and that the immense val- 
leys of the Missouri, the Arkansas, and the Columbia, now given 
up to the dominion of savages and wild beasts, will present aU the 
busy and varied scenes of a crowded population. It is not incredi- 
ble that persons now in being may witness the day, when every 
mail that arrives will bring letters and newspapers from towns and 
villages that are yet to spring up on the various branches of the 
Columbia, the Missouri, and the Arkansas. Should the population 
of the United States increase at the same ratio that it has done, in 
the year 1900, it will amount to 100,000,000. Ere this time ar- 
rives, it is probable, that what may now seem too fanciful, wiU be 
in fact reahzed. 

The territories of the United States are under the care and 
direction of the general government. A governor is appointed by 
the president, who superintends the affairs of the territory over 
which he is placed. When the population of a territory amounts 
to 60,000, on the adoption of a republican form of government by 
the- people, and their offering a petition to that effect to Congress, 
they wul be admitted into the Union, and enjoy the same privi- 
leges as the other states. Missouri, Indiana, llhnois, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and other states, formerly territories, have in this way 
become states within a few years past. 



74. UNITED STATES. GENERAL VIEW. 

JIfap of North America, Tell the boundaries of the United States. 

Mtm of the Uniltd States. Tell the boundaries of each of the six Eastern States, with the 
capital, and its direction from Washington;. the same of the four Middle States j the same of 
the eight Southern ; of the six Western } the names tnd boundaries of the six Territories 

What six principal rivers enter the Atlantic from the New England and Middle Slates' 
What is the general direction of these rivers? What ei4;ht principal riven enter the AtlanlM 
from the Southern States? What is the general direction of these eight riven? 

What three principal rivers enter the g^f of Mexico from the United States? What is the 

Sneral direction of these three riven? What five principal riven join the Miwissippi from 
e east? What u the general direction of these five riven? What five principal riven join 
the Musiasippi from the west? What is the general direction of these five riven? 
What two great ranges of mountains in the United States? 

What of vv^ite population? Civilisation? What will take place before many yean? What 
u not incredible? If the population of the United States increase as it has done, what will it 
amount to in 1900? Under what direction are the territories of the United States? Who su 
perintends the afiain of the territories? What is necessary for a territory to become a state, 
and a member of the Union? What fauve become slates within a few y«an, that were formerty 
tenritories' 
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75. UNITJiD STATES, coNTtwuBD. 

The United States occupy the middle r^ion of North Amenca, 
and are, from the extreme points, 1,700 miles in extent from north 
to south, and 3,000 miles froln east to west. The number of square 
miles is about two millions, embracing one twenty-fiflh part of all 
the land on the globe, and forming one of the most extensive terri- 
tories under one government, in the world. A view of the extent 
and population of the individual states, and of the country general- 
ly, may be found in Table No. 1, in the Atlas. 

So vast a region, of course, includes a great variety of surface, 
soil and climate. It abounds in rivers, and a larger portion of it is 
susceptible of cultivation, and of a quality to repay the labor be- 
stowed upon it, than almost any other region of the same extent. 
But a small portion of its surface is occupied by mountains, which, 
from their height or ruggedness, forbid all attempts to render them 
productive of the means of subsistence to man. There are no 
great deserts, and few barrens; nothing like the vast sterile plains 
wliich exist in other parts of the globe. 

The basins of the rivers are exceedingly productive: that of the 
Mississippi, including the Missouri, is undoubtedly the finest valley 
on the globe. It is abundantly watered by streams, which not only 
give fertility to their borders, but are ready to waft the giftaof the 
soil to the ocean, and bring back to the inhabitants the products of 
all other climes. Its soil returns an ample harvest for all that is 
planted in it; and its climate iS favorable to almost every production 
oi* the earth that can sustain Ufe, or increase its luxuries. 

The United States, though lying within the temperate zone, 
embrace a great variety of climate. In the northern parts, the 
winters are long and severe. Snow often falls to the depth of two 
or three feet, and the cold is so piercing as to oblige the mhabitants 
to make Very diligent provision against it. Spring here returns in 
April, and in summer the heat is great. In the southern parts of 
the United States, snow is seldom seen; ice is rarely formed in the 
rivers, and those fruits which shrink from a northern climate, and 
flourish only in warm regions, are scattered over the soil. In 
Georgia, the^inhabitants are able to make a breakfast of figs, which 
grow before their windows, and may load their tables with oranges, 
lemons, and other exquisite fruits, that grow in their own gardens 
and groves; while in parts of Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, <even peaches will not flourish. Between these extremes, as 

75. What part of North America u occupied by the United Statet? Extent of United 
State* from norih to south? From east to west? Number of square miles? What portion 
of all the land on the globe is this? Here the P*vil should emstoer the questions on TabU 
Ifo. 1. What does so vast a region as the United states embrace? What does it abound in? 
What of the soil? Its surface? The basins of the rivers? What do you mean br the basin 
of a river? Ans. * The whole countir borderine on a river and its branches.' What of the 
valley of the Mississippi? Its rivers? Its soil? Its climate? The climate of the United 
Slates? Winter in thp northern oarts? Summer? OUmate in the southern partsi* What of 
fruits in Georgia? What ol peachea? 
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m Virginia, Kentucky, Missonri and Illinois, there is a region 
adapted to the wine grape, which thrives best in places removed 
from both the torrid and frigid zones. 

In regard to education, the United States may be consiidered as 
superior to most other countries in some respects, and inferior to 
many countries in other respects. Education is widely diffused 
here, and there are very few persons who have not instruction, or 
the means of instruction, in all the branches of a common Enp^Ush 
education; yet we have few men who make literature the business 
of their lives. In Europe, there are many authors, and a multitude 
of professors, in the vanous branches of literature, who spend their 
lives in the /acquisition of knowledge. There are also universities 
containing many thousands of volumes, thus affording great facili- 
ties to such individuals in their pursuits. 

Beside this, there are many collections in natural history, fur- 
nishing specimens of almost every animal, vegetable, and mineral, 
that is found on the globe. Yet while these facilities are furnished 
to those engaged in literature and science, the education of the 
common people is overlooked, or neglected, in many of these coun- 
tries. The United States, therefore, are distinguished in respect 
to education, for the general diffusion of knowledge among the 
people, while they are destitute of a class of men well known in 
.Europe under the title of literati, A list of colleges will be found 
in Table No. 2, in the Atlas. 

Government is a system, by which the laws of a country are 
made and put in force. Most governments consist of three 
branches; — that which makes the laws, called the legislative, and 
that which sees to their execution, called the executive. The other 
branch, called the judiciary, consisting of the courts, has for its 
object the explanation of the law, in doubtful or disputed cases. 

The various operations of making and executing the laws, ren- 
der it necessary to employ many persons to perform these duties. 
A government in which the people, directly or indirectly, choose 
these persons to make and execute the laws, is called a democracy, 
or republic. It is called a free government, because the people are 
at liberty to give their votes for i^hom they please. It is also called 
a popular government, because all the power, in the hands of t' ose 
engaged in the business of government, is derived from the people. 

Now, each of the 24 states is tL republic, for it has a govemme 
of its own: that is, it has a legislature to make laws for the people 

What of the wine^irape? Education in the United State^f What ef itt difluiion? Of what 
clau of men are there fewf What of authors and profeaaors in Europe? Universitieitf Col- 
lections in natural history? Common education in European countries? How are the United 
States distinguished with respect to education? Of what are they destitute? Annoerjfuestions 
on Table iVo. 2. , 

What is government? What are the three branchea of government? What w necessary m 
order to have various operations of government performed? What is a democracy, or repulilic? 
Why'is a republic called a free government? A popular govonmeot? Why u e»ch of the 
24 statea a repubUc' 
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of the particular state; an executive, at the head of which is a 
governor, to see that the laws are enforced; and a judiciary, to de- 
cide in disputed cases hetween its citizens; and these are directljr or 
indirectly chosen hy the people. 

The United States are all united under a general government, 
called a Federal Repuhiic; that is, a republic in which several sepa- 
rate republics are federated, or united, into one. The legislative 
power of the United States is vested in the hands of Congress, 
which consists of two branches, the senate and the house of repre- 
sentatives. The executive power is vested in the hands of a 
president, who, with various subordinate officers, administers the 
government, and they are therefore called the Administration. 
The great business of the general government is, to manage the 
al&irs of the country with foreign powers, to provide for its defence 
against insurrection and invasion, and to attend to all the general 
anairs of the countrv, which may not happen to be the business of 
a particular state. The president, with a vice-president, is elected 
by electors chosen in the several states. He holds his office for 
four years, and resides at Washington in a building belonging to 
the government of the United States, called the president's house. 
He is assisted by four subordinate officers, called secretary of state, 
secretary of the treasury, secretary of war, and secretary of the 
navy; and thesb are called the cabinet. 

Congress meets at Washington every winter, and transacts its 
business in the capitol. Two senators are sent from each state; 
consequently the senate consists of 48 members. Each state sends 
one member to the house of representatives for every 40,000 of its 
inhabitants; .if it has five times 40,000, or 200,000 inhabitants, it 
sends five representatives. In the slave states, five slaves count as 
three white men; 66,666 slaves therefore enable their owners to elect 
one member of Congress. Senators are chosen for six years, and 
menfbers of the house pf representatiyes, for two years. These 
two bodies meet in separate apartments in the capitol, and their 
deliberations, are always distinct. 

The judiciary of the United States consists of seven judges. 
These judges hold courts separately in various parts of the Union, 
and every winter they are united in one court at Washington, called 
the Supreme Court, to hear and adjudge such questions as may 
come up before them. The business of the United States' courts 
' 1 , 1.11 — . 

How are the individaal states united? What is a federal rejiublic? How is the legiskttre 
power in the United States vested? Of what , does Coneress consist? How is the ezecutire 
power vested? What is the administration? What is Uie duty of the general eovemment? 
How are the president and vice-president chosen? How long does the president nold his of- 
fice? Where reside? By whom assisted? When and where do Congress meet? For what 
purpose do they meet? How many senators seat from each state? How many in all? How 
many inhabitants in the state enable the people to send one representative to Congress? How 
many slaves enable their holders to send one member to Coneress? For how long are senators 
chosen? How long representatives? What of these two bodies, the senate and house of repre- 
Matatives' What of the judiciary? The Supreme Gourtf The duty of the United States* 

7* . ' 
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is to decide questions which may arise under the laws made hf 
Congress. 

In most countries, some particular religion is established by law, 
and the people are required to pay for 9ie support of it, and are 
also called' upon to believe it. If they refuse to believe it, they 
suffer various inconveniences. But in the United States, no reh- 
-gion is established by law. The government doeis not meddle 
with religious matters. Every person is at liberty to choose his 
religion, and freely worship God according to the dictates of his 
conscience. The people are divided into various sects, an account 
of which will be found in the table of religious denominations in 
the Atlas, No. 3. 

The New England States, as has been seen, were settled by 
English emigrants, called Puritans. ' These Puritans were a very 
peculiar people; their habits, their notions of religion, of society 
and ffovernment, were peculiar. They were in Europe very differ- 
ent ffom^ll around them; they were in America very different from 
the settlers in other portions of the country. They were of one 
opinion, and although divided into different colonies, and having 
different governments, yet they acted in concert on great occasions, 
and in times of difficulty and danger, resorted to mutual counsel, 
and, if there was need, to unit^ efforts. A people thus tied 
together by calling the same land their first home, — ^by sharing the 
same faith, — ^participating in the Same dangers, — fighting in the 
same battles, — sympathizmg with each other in all their feelings of 
joy and sorrow, — were likely to become iirmly knit together, like 
one ^reat family. Such has been the fact. The descendants of the 
pilgruns have not only retained many of the peculiar traits of their 
noble and stern forefathers, but to this hour they bear the marks 
of the same ancestry, and, as in earlier days, though now divided 
into six distinct sovereignties, they usually, on national questions, 
act in concert 

The Middle States, as has b^en observed, were settled at differ- 
ent times by people from different parts of Europe, — people having 
different forms of religion, different languages, and different habits. 
These, by living together in the same climate, and under the same 
government, by a blending of interest, and a mutual accommodation 
of feeling, are beginning to assimilate and coalesce; and ere long 
they will doubtless possess a neariy uniform character. 

The [leople of the Southern States, like those of New England, 
derive their origin principally from one source. Their ancestors 
were chiefly English emigrants, a large portion of them belonging 
to the higher classes in England, who brought with them many of 

* 

courts? What of region in most oountriei? In the United States.' How are the people 
dJ\idedf Here annoer fucMtiont on Table No. S. 

WJiat of the New England States? The Puritans? How were the people of New Ens- 
land tied or united together? What of the descendants of the pilgrims? What of the Middle 
States' What iibeguiaios to take place in the liiddle States^ What of the Southero Stal«i» 
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theif native habits. These habits have been trangmitted, and to 
this day, in all the Southern States, the planters resemble the 
£ngHsh country gentlemen. Living, in like manner, on large 
estates, they have their race course, their packs^ of hounds, their 
deer chase, and their fox hunting, with the same liberal and hospit- 
able habits towards those who iScome their guests. 

Thus united by a common origin, and by similar tastes and 
feelings derived from their ancestors, the Southern ^States have been 
still more strongly bound together by the circumstance, that while 
their interests and habits as between themselves are alike, they are 
yet different from those of other sections of the country. Their 
chief interests and occupations being in agriculture, they differ from 
those portions which are largely engaged in manufactures and 
'commerce. Depending upon slaves to perform their labor, they 
differ from those who laboi for themselves. Possessing large 

glantation^ and abundant fortunes, they differ from those, who, 
ving where wealth is much distributed, have each a little, and de- 
pend upon their ingenuity and industry to obtain more. 

From the operation of these causes, the Southern States are 
g^enerally closely united, while they are often opposed to the North- 
ern and Eastern States. The people of these two sections of the 
country are frequently found advocating different measures and dif- 
fei'ent plans of policy. What seems advantageous to one^ appears 
disadvantageous to the other; — a law that would benefit New Eng- 
land, appears to threaten injury to the South. It is happily found, 
however, that this spirit c'T opposition diminishes, as the true inter- 
ests of both are better understood, — and the rivalry of the two sec- 
tions will, we hope, only operate as a mutual stimulus to excel in 
patriotic exertion. 

The Western States, all lying west of the great Alleghany range 
of mountains, are separated from the ocean, while each of the New 
England, Middle, and Southern States, with the exception of Penn- 
sylvania and Vermont, touches upon the sea. No one of the 
Western States has a seaport. They are, however, abundantly 
compensated by their mighty rivers. The number of steam-boats 
on the Mississippi alone, is more than 300, and such is the rapidity 
of their motion, that a few days is sufficient to perform ti trip from 
Cincinnati to New Orleans and back. Some of^ these boats are of 
500 tons burden. The amount of produce that goes down, and of 
g'oodd that return, is triply immense, and sufficiently attests the 
wealth and importance of this flourishing section of our country. , 

Wluit o{ the southern planters? How are the people of the Southern States bound toeetherf 
What of their chief interests and occupations? How do they differ from those who laoor for 
themselTes? From those who lire where wealth is so distributed that each has a little? 
What follows frooB these causes? What of the people of the North and South? What is 
Imppily found? What may we hope? What of the Western Stales? The New England, 
Middle, and Southern Sutes^ What of rivers in the Western States!* Steam-boats? Wh^ 
«f iateriial improveneott^ 
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Since the completion of the Hudson and £rie canal," there has 
sprung' up in this country an active spirit to promote internal im- 
provements. Various canals have heen undertaken and successfully 
completed. Others, some of th^m of great extent, and designed to 
connect the Western with the Atlantic States, have been projected. 
Several rail-roads are now in operation, and should they prove suc- 
cessful, they will soon connect the remotest parts of the country with 
each other. The operation of the Hudson and Erie canal, 'which 
has been to annihilate distance, and bring the very shores of the 
great western lakes into immediate and close connexion with an 
Atlantic market, has made the value of these improvements visible 
to every eye. The effect upon an intelligent and active people 
must he, to secure to the country, at no distant day, all the advan- 
tages of these improved means of transportation. A view of the 
present internal improvements of the country may be found in the 
Atlas, in Table No. 4. 

We have noticed the settlement of the various parts of the United 
States under the several divisions of Eastern, Middle, Southern and 
Western. We shall now take a view of the history of the country, 
from the time that the people began to act as one great nation. 

In 1775, there were about 8,000,000 of people in the thirteen 
colonies. At this period, Jthese colonies declared themselves inde- 
pendent, and took up arms to separate themselves from Great 
britain. They were mstigated to this act by the injustice of that 
government, who taxed the colonies, and yet refused them the 
privilege of having representatives in their parliament. The effort 
of Great Britain to subdue the country was great; but, .animated 
by a love of liberty, and led by Washington, the people of America, 
after a bloody struggle of eight years, drove the British soldiers 
from the land, and l^came an independent nation. In 1789, the 
present form of government was established. Washington was 
the first president, and we have had six presidents since. 

The following are the 13 original states; and were united in the 
revolutionary war: 

New Hampshire, New Jersey, Virginia, 

Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 

Rhode Island, Delaware, South Carolina, 

Connecticut, Maryland, Georgia. 

New York, 

What of canakf Rail-roaila? Wbat of the operation of the Hudson and Erie canal? 

Htre munotr mustiiOTU an Table No. 4. Tnt prinoipal canah and raU-roada in tke 
Unked States wut he found marked in the nu^s of New England^ Middle Statesy Scwtham 
Statety and Western States. The pupil may here he required to give an account o^ these 
weveral canals. The teacher voill interrogate him as to the direction and lenfth^ ana placet 
of termination of each. How many inhabitants in the colonies in 1776? What happened at 
this period? Wmtt instigated the people of America? What of the effort of 6r«at Britain? 
What animated the Americans? Who led them? What did they do? When was the pres- 
ent constitution formed' Who was the first president? How many since? Which were the 
13 original atates' ' 
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The following have been admitted into the Union since 1789* 
Vermont, 1791. Louisiana, 1811. Alabama, 1819. 
Kentucky, 1792. Indiana, 1816. Mape, 1820. '\- 
Tennessee, 1796. Mississippi, 1817. 'Missouri, 1820. 
Ohio, 1802. Illinois, 1818. 

We cannot close our view of the United States without bestow- 
ing some attention upon the remnants of that people, which once 
claimed this country as their own. The Indians received the first 
settlers with hospitaHty. But they soon perceived that the white 
men levelled their forests, and that civiUsation encroached upon 
their dominion. They became at first jealous, and* then hostile. 
War ensued, and the Indian bow and arrow failed in the encounter 
with the European musket. The savages retired, and civilisation 
spread rapidly over the country. The Indians that hung upon the 
frontier gradually died and disappeared through the force oi ardent 
spirits, and in various battles, which they have never ceased occa- 
sionally to provoke. • Some broken and degenerate tribes still linger 
within the civilized districts. The Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws 
and Chickasaws, have partially thrown off their savage character, 
and adopted some of the habits of civilized life. They are at best, 
however, but a miserable people, and are more ready to imbibe the 
vices than the virtues which belong to the society around them. 
The great portion o( the Indians, that still live in the United States, 
occupy the remote western forests, disdaining the tame uniformity 
of settled life; they still, with a free foot and nervous arm, hunt 
the buffalo of the prairie, and climb the Rockv mountains in pur- 
suit of the antelope and deer. An estimate of th^ir present num- 
ber will be found in Table No. 5, and a view of the varipus mis- 
sionary stations may be seen in Table No. 6. ' 

76. LOWER CANADA. 

Map of North America. Boundaries? Direction from where you are? -What u the capi 
lal? where ia Quebec? Direction from Washington? New York? Boston? Where u 
Montreal? Direction from Quebec? New York? Boston? From you? What of the St. 
Lawrence? Utawaa? St. Francb? Sorelle? Chaiidiere? Where u the island of Cape 
Breton? 

77. LOWER CANADA, continued. 

A great part of Lower Canada is yet unocc\^pied by white inhab- 
itants. Tne principal settlements are along the l)anks of the St 
Lawrence. The face of the country is diversified, there being 
several parallel ranges of mountains, which extend through the 
province from the sea-coast. Between these, there are very fertile 

Tell the period when each of the other states was admitted into th# Union. How did 
tbe Indians receive the first settlers? What did they soon perceive? What followed? 
What became of the Indians? What part of them still linger in the civilized districts? What 
tribes have partly adopted civilisation? What of these tnbei? What of the greater part of 
the Indians in the United States? Here answer the questions on Tables N«. 5 and 6. 

77 Wlnt is the state of a great part of the country in Lower Canada? Where are-tlM 
{principal settlements' What of the face of the couotry^ THe soil? 



valley, prnducing abundant crops of gnx and grui. The exporla 
are furs, timber, pot find pearl ashes, grain and fish. A considera- 
ble pari of these exports are the produce of Upper Canada, which 
are taken to MontreHJ, and thence to a foreign market. . 
The climate ii exceasively severe in winter, the thetmoaieter 



Bometimes sinking to 30" below zero. The people protect them- 
selves from this eslreme cold, by covering every part, even the 
face, except the eyes, thickly in furs. The preceding cut repre- 
sents a winter scene in Canada, The summers are very warm and 
short. The transition from winter to summer is very rapid, leav- 
ing scarcely more than a month for the season of spring. 

More than three fourths of the inhabitants of the country are 
natives, but are of French descent, and speak the French language. 
The rest ate English, Scotch, Irish, and their descendants. The 
Catholic religion prev^la to a great cjitent in this province, hut 
other denominations arc rapidly increasing. Education is much 
neglected, and the mass of the people, are very ignorant. There are 
many persons, however, particularly in the laig;e towns, of taste 
and refinement, and the elegancies of European society are alien 
met with. There is a marked difference between this province and 
the United States, in. the habits of the people, their buildings, and 
their modes of living. An individual from the latter country, who 
happens to be in Canada, will be reminded by every thing about 
him that he is not at home. 

Qaebec, the seat of government, is situated on the St, ^.avrence, 
and is a remarkable place. It is divided into the upper and lower 
town. The tatter is occupied principally by traders and sailors. 
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The former, which constitutes the largest portion, is built upon a 
high rock, and is very strongly fortified. A person in the upper 
town loolffl abroad as from a lofty steeple, the prospect being very 
extensive and striking. Seven miles below the citj^, the falls of the 
Mcmtmorenci present a sublime spectacle. vNear its entrance into 
the St. Lawrence, it passes over a rock, and descends in one sheet 
to the depth of 340 feet. Population of Quebec, 22,000. 

Montreal is situated on an island in the St. Lawrence, at the head 
of ship navigation. It has an extensive commerce, the fur trade 
constituting one of its pdncipal branches. The city is irregularly 
built, many of the houses being of stone, and covered with tin. 
Pop. 25,000. 

The island of Cape Breton belongs to this province^ the inhabi- 
tants are chiefly occupied in working coal mines. • They, however, 
pay considerable attention to the fisheries and fur trade. Arichat 
and Louisburg are the principal towns in this islabd. 

78. UPPER CANADA. 

Map of North Amtrica. Boundariesf What is the seat ofcoveniiDeDt? Where n York' 
Dh'ection of York from Quebec? Moiitrenl? New York? Washington? Boston? Frooi 
Toa? Where is KingstoD? What of the St. Ltfwrence? Utawas? Niagara? Treat* 
Thames? 

79. UPPER CANADA, continued. 

A large portion of this territory has never been explored. The 
settlements are chiefly in the vicinity of the St. Lawrence. Near 
this river the land is level; in the interior, it is uneven.. The soil 
is generally excellent, and yields abundant crops o{ ^rass, wheat, 
Inman corn, hops, and flax. The cliihate is much milder than in 
Lower Canada. 

York, the seat of government, is pleasantly situated on lake 
Ontario, and has a good harbor. Pop. 4,000. Kingston, on lake 
Ontario, has also an excellent harbor, and is the place of rendezvous 
of the shipping on the lake. Pop. 4,000. Newark and Queens 
town are the other considerable places. 

80. NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Map af Wwrth Amertoa. Boundaries? Direction from AfaMifhttsettsf Connecticiitf 
New Yonc? Where is the ba^ of Fiiody? Passamaquoddy bayf What is the capitalf 
Where is Frederickton.^ Direction from Quebec? Boston? New York? From where yoa 
wef Where is the to«i# of St. John's? St. Andrew's? Wh^t of the St. John's riVer' 

^*81. NEW BRUNSWICK, CONTINUED. 

The coimtry in this province, toward the sea-coast^ and along 
the St. John's, is level. The most western portion is mountainous. 

Falls of Montmorenci? Montreal? Cape Breton? Inhabitants? Towns? " 

79. What of a large portion of Upper Canada? Where are the principal part, of the set 

tlements? What oTtlje face of the country^ Soil' Productions' Climate' What ol} 

York' Kingston? Ynkt other considerable places'* 
81 What of the %e of the country' 



I 94 NOVA BODTIA. 

, T!ie climate IS similar to that of Lower Canada. The boidera -of 

'. the rivers are fertile in grass and grain, though agriculture is not 
I yet greatly advanced. The uplands yield fiiie timber, the pine 
forests affording very large trees, which are used for masts in the 
British navy. The 3e»coaBt abounds in cod and other fish; the 
river St. John's is thronged ivith herring, shad, and salmon. The 
fisheries are a principal source of employment and wealth to tht> 
inhahitants. The exports are timber and^sh. 

The herring fisheries present a curious spectacle. The fisher- 
men, seated in a boat, at night, carry a torch, which attracts the 
fish. The boat is rowed rapidly forward, the fish crowd to the e 
stern of the boat, and are scooped out of the water by one of the 
fishermen. The lullowing engraving exhibits one of uiese scenes. 



Frederickton, the' seat of government, is situated on the St, 
Ji)hn'3, near the head of sloop navigation. The town of St. 
John's, situated near the mouth of the same river, is a flourishing 
place, and the largest in the province. Pop, 10,000, ' 

82. NOVA SeOTIA. 

M^p if North Jmtriia. Bgu„.1»iE3^ nl.^llw. I.um M"«cliu<«I,f Ne-ToAf fft 
HlKcCHpilal' Wherto ll.lif.i; Direflioufroiuttuel^c* BoMunf New Vort' Wii 

83. NOVA SCOTIA, coktibded. 

The peninsula of Nova Scotia presents a moderately uneve 
surface, tJie soil along the sea-coast being generally barren an 
dreary. In<the interior It is better, and along the bayAF^tnili 
and southwest of Halifax, it aff(i*ds abundant crops of grain. Tf 
climate, like that of Lower Canada, is severe, though softened, i 
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some itcgree, and rendered moist by the neighborhood of the at*. 
Lumber, fish, and plaster of Paria, are the principal exports. 

ObiervaUon. — Plaster of Faria is n species of stone, which m 
ground to powder, and atrown upon lands where it produces the 
effect of manure. It is extensivelj used by the fannera in some 
parts of the United Statee. 

Halifax, on Chebucto Bay, is the capital; it pnese a sc a a fine 

harbor, and with the exception of Burmuda, is the principal etation 

for British ships in North America. Pop. 15,000. The engraving 

exhibits the British ships in port at Halifax, and a British otticerin 

' tbe for^round. 



J^The other considerablt; towns are Liverpool and Windsor. 

~ " ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' aMe library, 

e villages m 
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84. NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Mi^t/rrrrHAmirira. WIm it SfwI-aiMuii,! WhUrinkiH 
HpuJl> Wbol ii SC JdIui'i.' SirecliDii floo QuiImc' Utiilixf 

95. NEWFOUNDLAND, costjuued. 

The interior of this island has never been explored. It preseMa 

a bold and rock^ shore, abounding in fine harbors. The face of the 

country, •rhere it is knownj is hilly, and the soil barren, though 

firoduc*e of timber. The climate is severe, and the country is 
requeniiy visited by dreary fogs, and storms of sleet and snow. 

Eiport.? Wh*. ploifT or Pbti? IO(i..? WlmoTHdiru! 

WMu'diH.f fo'tlLclion? 

K. Wh« d( Ike uKrur of Smtouailtnd! Wlut oT Ihc ihcn; Tbt ttct tt UH tatMtj' 



8jS . HEW DUITAI.f. 

This island owes its importance to ita cod fisheriea, which ar* 
the most valuable in the worlil. The fish are caught singly, with 
baited hooks, upon the banks, whfch are places ul shallow w&ter 
in theoceBD. The Grand Banli, 60 miles Irom the aoutheast shore' 
of the island, is 330 mj^ long, and 75 wide. East of this, is the 
Green Bank, which is 340 miles long, and 130 broad. Threw 
thousand small vessels, belonging to Great Britain, France, and the 
United States, with 100,000 men, find employment in these fishe- 
ries. They are important, not only for the great value of the fish 
taken, but as a practical school tor Uie training of seamen. The 
picture exhibits fishermen engaged in taking fish. 



eatted in barrels, and sent to various markets throughout Europe 



dAidi^i 
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WbU hke a Ibe iDu'rce of MxteiuiE'i n'vcr.' " WhU of Nclivn'i rivcr^ Whal IbI» k lb* 

Itiffin'i UtF L^*^)^ ■hvrjiLe.'^'wl'nii^eV Whcri'!!^ ^odiun^ Etrain' Duk^ 
•iruur Jma\ Uj! Birrowi' •Otilil Jinn iiliDd? 6D>ilhuDplDi> biml! MijT'Ue* 
Konli Gcorsiu iilaf Wliot ii run Scvhb.' FonUimt! Wtacre i^iinf OUuik! 

37. NEW BRITAIN," coHTiKBED. '. 

The face of the country in this immense region, wher* it has 

■ Wbm? WhK , 
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-becD explored, n in parts level and iriaTshy; in ttthtm, nneven, 
hilly, or mountainous. The soil is generally barren; the climate 
exceedingly rigorous; and the aspect of nature dreary and deeo- 
lAte. Nothing of the vegetable kind flourishes here, ^d the 
country is given up to the posseseion of savage tribes and wild 
knimals. 

The coasts of Labrador ere inhabited by the Esquimaux, a race 
of savages, of low stature and inferior capacity, who sustain a ' 
miserabTe existence chiefly by feeding on seals and whales. Of the 
ekins yf the seal they make their boats, and their clothes, and of 
his sinews they make thread. They travel over the snow in sledges 
drawn bv dogs, of which, they have a very hardy and sagacious 
breed. Yhese will travel, with a considerable load, 60 miles in a 
day. The Esquimaux display great skill in driving them. The 
enfrraviug represents a picture of these people drawn by their doga. 



Th. 

l»inli' =, ^ . . , 1 

raccoons, and m.uskrats, are abundant, and the peltry obtained from ' 
them are sold by the Ini^ans to the traders, who give in exchange 
blankets, guns, powder, beads and trinkets. 

There are no settlements, except at the posts established by the 
fur companies, and the three small settlements of the Moravian 
missionaries among tiie Esquimaux. 

The men engEiged in the fur trade, who have occasion to traverse 
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these dewriftte regions, have ■ ringular method of traveiling-. Tfaej* 
take with them birch-bark canoes, which are very Ught, carrying 
tii&a on their shoulders acroex the land, and using Ihem upon the 
rivers, when these chanfee to flaw in the direction of their route. 
In this waj they travel for thonsands of milea, taking with tbem 
tiieir furs, goods and provisions. 

The Car eompaniea eagagtd in this budness, sre the Hndaon'a 
bay company, and the Northweat company. The forater is an 
Engbih company, and confined to Hudson's bay and the vicinity. 
The North-west company is composed of Montreal mercbuits, 
wboae operations extend to the Pacific ocean on the wfst, and the 
Frozen ocean on the north. Many of the agents of this company 
obtain large quantities of peltry in the neighborhood of Columbia 
Aiver, and of course within the boundaries of the United States. 

88. BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN NORTH AMERICA. 

Map ^ Jftrtk JnHi-fcn. ^lial tountrrr, in North Amrrka iro emhrp^nl id Ibt Britbh 
potHMiAA? Tfll iKp Inundarla oT BfiiuK Amnick Whtf aii priacm^ rittn in Briloh 

fiakUchimu; Nelun; Banrs) Albany. WliU thm gntl Lkmt Wlnl iia hka' 
pvil}' Id BrUiili Amnlar 

89. BRITISH POSSESSIONS. GENERAL VIEW. 

The British possessions in North America comprise an immense 

territory, nine-tenths of wliich is yet occupied by Indians. The 



vhole white population amounts to near a million. Of the 
number of Indians, we have -i 



, .... 1 of forming a 

Throughout the whole of this region, the winters are long and 
'' - s hot, but short. The soil i^ertile in the 
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southern parts, but by far the greater portion BOpporls but a scanty 
vegetation. 

The British provinces are placed uniler the direction of a govet- 
nor-general who is appointed by the king of Great Britai^, and 
resides at Quebec. The preceding picture represents the governor- 
general, with Boldiera to enforce his commanas. 

Each of the four provinces, Upper and Lower Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, has a lieutenant-governor, who in 
under the direction of the governor-general. The island of New 
foundland is under the government of an admiral. The inhabitants 
of these countries are loyal subjects of the king of England. Many 
of them are natives of Britain, and a strong attachment to the 
mother country is cherished in the provinces. 

These countries were principally settled by the French, and re- 
muned in their possession till 1759. At that time they were taken 
l^ the British, and have ever since remained as appendages to the 
British dominions. 

90. RUSSIAN POSSESSIONS. 

Kinti/iriKik Amcrioi. WWe ik Ihr Ruiiiin pmrniiuir In •h>1 ithutMn an Ihr^ 
Wli«rB ]■ Kodhk Hlindf KintGeorit'i iilAndf Wlur# il AilmirAllj hftjf Fortlack hv- 

91. RUSSIAN POSSESSIONS, continitbd. 

The tract of country belonging to Russia is a ^reat extent of 

territory, of which but little is known. It contains about 1000 



irhite inhabitants, who are chiefly occupied in the collection of furs,, 

Wlalofllit |o>€[nor-t<!iimd.' I>«criSnht pKlun. WhU olttch of Iht four prtvincn' 
or Ncn/DunilUnil' Wliat ol IhE lirhihitanli! By whuoi wrri! <h«« lounlrla k111«I' 
W>ieii,ilid bmi, did Iticy hKoine BhliiKpiuiailuiu' 
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There are about 50,000 Indians within the Russian territories, 
whose pursuits are hunting and fishing. They sell tHeir furs to 
the Russian settlers^, and receive in payment beads, tobacco, and 
other articles. In their character and appearance they are said to 
bear a resemblance to the Greenlanders. The engraving represents 
the Indians disposing of their furs to the trader^. 

92. GREENLAND. 

Mtgf of North America. Boundariesf Direction from MassaphosetU? From where jou 
are? Where is New Hemhutf Lichtenfels? Lichtenau? 

9l GREENLAND, contiku^d:' 

Greenland is the coldest inhabited country on the globe. Its 
surface presents a dreary and desolate waste of barren, rocky moun- 
tains, whose summits are always covered with snow and ice. The 
northern parts or the country are totally destitute of vegetation, 
and the southern portions only afford a stinted growth of trees and 
shruJss. The winters are long and intensely cold; the summers 
are very short. The inhabitants derive exceedingly little advantage 
from the productions of the earth. 

The sea furnishes them with almost their whole support. 
Whales, seals, walrusses and porpoises, abound on the coasts. 
The white bear, a fierce and powerful bcute, disputes the sove- 
reignty of the soil with the inhabitants, and often claims possession 
of the fish thrown upon the shores by the sea. Reindeer, foxes, 
hares and wild dogs, are common. The latter, which are the same 
as those of the Esquimaux, are rendered domestic, and trained to 
sledges, and carry the inhabitants over the snow, at the rate of 60 
miles a day. 

' The people live in houses made of stone or turf. Their fires 
are supplied by drift wood, which floats to their shores in consider- 
able quantities, and by moss and train oil. The seal \atf£ great 
miportance to them. Its flesh is their principal article cIRod, its 
skin is converted into boats and clothing, and thread and twine are 
made of its sinews. To excel in catching seals, is esteemed a mat- 
ter of pride and renown; to be ignorant of it, is regarded as a 
worthy occasion of contempt, The following -picture represents 
thepeople engaged in taking seals. 

, The people of Greenland are of the same race as the Esquimaux, 
low of stature, dull in intellect and feeling, and filthy in their hab* 

I|ow many Indiaas? Their ckiftf punuitaf How do they tfispoM oftheir fun? Theircha^ 
Bcter and appearance? Deicrthe the picture. 

93. What is the coldest inhabited couatnr oo the gloh«? Face of the ^ountrr in Oreenhmd? 
What of vegetation? What of winter ang summer? From what do the inhabitants derive 
their chief support? What fish and animals abound on the coast? What powerful animal 
inhabits the land? What other wild animals in Greenland? What of the dogs in Greenland? 
What of their houses? Their fires? What supplies them with their means of subsistence? 
What are the uses of the seal? How is the art ot catching seals esteemed among the peo|ile? 
DcSeftte the pkt«re. Of what race are the Greenlanders? Their character? 



its. Until the Moravian missionaries taught them something of 
Christianity, they were harbariana, and sometimes the children 
buried their parents to get rid of the trouble of maintaining them. 
They are now partially initiated in the knowledge and practice of 
Chnstianity. 

The only settlements are New Hemhut, Lichtenfels, and Lich- 
tenan. The number of inhabitants was formerly 30,000; but 
they are now reduced to about 7,000; owing, it ia said, to the- in- 
creiBed rigor of the climate. They are subject to the king of Den- 
mark. The country ia principally valuable fi»r ila wjjale fisheries, 
which were formerly extensive, but are now of ksa importance. 

94. ICELAND. 

95. ICELAND, coktibued. 

This island ia about 380 miles in length, and, lying partly within 
the frigid zone, the climate is very severe. The face of the eoun- 
try is wild, rugged and mountainous. Vegetation is scanty, there 
being no wootk except trees scarcely taller than a man: the pas- 
tures are however tolerable, and a few potatoes are produced. 
. The island is thinly peopled. The largest town has only 500 
inhabitants. The Icelanders are Lutherans, and are simple in their 
habits, moral and religieus. They-have no schools, but the chil- 
dren are taught by their mothers. A love of knowledge prevails, and 

SWc oT KKiitr? Wlnt WUcBtali in Grecnlindr Wlul ■■ Um duirIkt at inhibllaiiUf 

94. Willi of Icriuid.' Otiniur Face of Die iDunlrT' VlgMiliiiB.' FuUirnf Whit 
B* nHinUdt WtM *S Uk brpU «wif Tbi ■-'-^— -' Eiaalioal lUmli^r 



you can Bcarcely enter a hut, without finding one or more jjersoi* 
of much general intelligence. Families usually spend their eve- 
ntnga iii listening- to reading, each individual making Buch remarks 
OS he chooses upon the subject. The peopfe live mostly in rude 
huts of turf, or in caverns hewn in the rocka. The whole popula- 
tion or the island is about 50,000. 

Mount Hecia is one of the most celebrated volcanoes in the 
world. It is 5000 feet high, and has been known to. throw stones, 



lava and ashes from its crater to the distance of many mHea. 
Its eruptions «re truly terrific. The hot springs, called the Gey- 
sers, at the foot of the mountain, throw up columns of boiling wa- 
ter and foam, sometimes to the height of 80 leetl The picture 
presents a view of the Geysers, HecIa, and some of the people. 
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97. MEXICO, coHTisotD, 
Mexico is divided into fifteen provinces. The surTace of the 
country is low and level, both.on the eastern and western coaat. 
Toward the interior, it rises gradually, till it reaches the elevation 
of 6,000 or 8,000 feet above th- s"a. It then expands into broa/l 
plains, called table lands, men V' j:i',ndred miles in extent. From 
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these plains, the tops of the Cordilleras rise to a great height, and 
present the sublime spectacle of peaks clothed in everlasting snov. 

The climate is hot and unhealthy on the sea-coast, but as you 
ascend toward the table lands, it becomes cool and salubrious. At 
the elevation of about 5000 feet, the atr b de(jightful, possessing the 
genial influence of sprii^. On the higher table lands, the temper- 
ature is even cold^ and on the tops of the mountains, winter holds 
perpetual sway. 

The sdl of this favored country is genet-ally ver^ fertile, uid its 
productions are varied and abundant. Vegetation is in the highest 
decree rich and luxuriant. Maize, or Indian com, is the staple 
article, and two or three crops are oflen gathered in one year. 
Wheat, rye, and barley, are extensively cultivated. Oranges, 
lemons, figs, melons, sugar, indigo, tobacco, cochineal, cocoa, 
barilla, bananas, and various other articles, are among the produc- 
tions of the soil. 

The Cordilleras, a chain of mountains, forming a part of the 
great range that runs through the American continent, consist of 
table lands, from which, as already mentioned, peaks rise up to a 
great elevation. The highest peak, Popocatapetl, is 17,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. This is a volcanic mountain, and 
formerly sent forth smoke, fire, lava, and red-hot stones from its 
top.' Several of the peaks near ^e city of Mexico are volcanic, 
and rise to the height of 15,000 feet. These volcanoes are among 
the most sublime objects which the face of the world exhibits. 

The gold ami silver mines of Mexico pre the richest in the 
world. The principal mines are those of Guanaxuato, Catorce, 
and Zacatecas. The gold is found either mixed witt> sand in small 
particles, or in veins m the rocks. In the former case, it is sep- 
arated by washing; in the latter, it is obtained by blasting, and 
separated by a chemical process. Silver is founil in various states, 
sometimes mixed with other minerals in the form of ore, sometimes 
imbedded in earth, and sometimes mixed with sand. It is most 
ushally dug from the rocks with great labor, in ores of various 
colors, red, blue, yellow or black. 

The population of Mexico was estimated at 7,000,000 in 1827. 
Less than one fourth of the inhabitants are whites; one third are 
Indians, submitting to the government; the remainder, constituting 
nearly one half of the population, are mixed races called Mestizoes. 
The whites are vicious, and lead indolent and luxurious lives. 
The Indians are in a state of servitude and degradation, and generally 
go haked. Industry is not common among any part of the people. 

dunate ; soil ; produclioos : Deacribe th« Cordilleras ] Popocatapetl ; the peaks uear the 
ctlv of Mexico. What of volcanoes? What of the mi aes of Mexico? What are the princi- 
pal mines? In what states is eold foundf How is it separated? In what forms is silver 
found? r 

The population of ^exico? What proportion are whitest What portion are Indians? 
What are the rest? Character of the whites? Whai of the Indians? Wba4 of iodustry? 
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Violence, robbery, and'murikr, are frequent. The roads are h»d, 

and travelling is chiefly perTormed on mules. It is to be hoped, 
that the influence of the new government will produce a better 
' state of things. 

The city of Mexico, containii^ 150,000 inhabitants, is one of 
the latest towns in America. Its streets are regular, and many of 
the public and private buiUings are in a style -of magnificence, 
equalled by fevr cities in the world. It contains upwards of one 
hundred churches, many of ttiem adorned in a most costly manner, 
^thg'ildandBJIver. The mint, an establishment for coining money, 
is the richest m the world. The valley around the city is beautifully 
cultivated, and affords a delightful picture, when contrasted witfi 
the sublime mountains that encircle it. On th« lake Tezcuco, 
which is near the city, are extensive floating gardens, which supply 
the place with its vt^elables. If we take into consideration the 
elevation of Mexico, which is 7,500 feet above the level of the 
Bea, the splendor of its edifices, the beauty of the valley around it, 



and the grandeur of the scenery, it may be regarded as one of the 
most remarkable and interesting places in the world. The precetl- 
ing picture represents the cathedral of Mexico, with volcanic 
mountuns in the background. 

Puebla, a city of 70,000 inhabitants, is at the same elevation as 
Mexico, and about 70 miles distant from it. It is reeularly built 
of stone, and its edifices are lofiy and handsome. Zacatfcas is 
remarkable fur its silver mines, which are the most productive ia 
the world. Pop. 33,000. Guanaxuatit, situated among the moun- 
tains, is also celebrated for its silver mines. Pop. 86,000. 

or rioleiice B>J reUierj? TlwroJlJ.! MMhod of Irii.tlli^; WhM of ih. eilr «( Mnir.f 
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Vera Cniz is a place of great commeree, almost all the trade of 
Mexico with Europe being carried on through it. Its harbor, 
howev'er, iiT inconvenient, and the climate is unhealthy. Fop. 
16,000. Acapulcu ia the principal Mexican port on the Faciric 
ocean. It is a amali, unhealthy town, with a fine harbor, principal- 
ly inhabited by mulattoee. Pop. 4,000. Santa Fe, the most 
northern town of importance, has considerable trade with the 
southwestern part of the United States, carried on across the 
country. 

The religion of Mexico b Roman Catholic; there are 10,000 
clergy, many of them being rich, and possessing great influence 
over the minds of the people. The government is republican, 
and similar to that of the United States. The country is, howev- 
er, in a very unsettled condition, and its future prospects are un- 
certain. Until within a few years, Mesico was subject to the king 
of Spain, but the people have thrown off his sovereignty and de- 
clared themselves independent. 

98. GUATIM.4LA. 

W)W mminiiriu pin Ihran^ lbi< coimUrr Whil riier ia QiiBlinnlif DacrilK 
. Wbm l> lake NicHuinf Where Ibe bir of Hondimuf Anultqiir half ' 
IhcCernhlnr WhU ii the cjpHalf WL|ere i> llie cily of Gualiuiilii' lUdirH- 

99. GUATIMALA, continued. 

Guatimala ia divided into six provinces. The g-reat American 

range of mountains extends through its whole length, giving a 

mountainoiiB character to the face of the country. There are 



Map,/ 
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more than twenty volcanoes constantly burning; eruptions toe Se- 
quent, and earthquakes are not uncommon. In the low parts of 
the country, the climate is hot and unhealthy; in the higher parts, 
it is cool and salubrious. The soil is fruitful, and the productions 
are nearly the same as in Mexico.- The lands along the bay of 
Honduras are celebrated for logwood and mahogany, of which 
vast quantities are shipped to vanous parts of America and Europe. 
The picture represents people cuttincr down logwood and mahoga- 
ny. In the background are views of volcanoes. 

This country was subject to Spain till 1828, when it became in- 
dependent. Its government is republican, but rather unsettled. 

The city of Guatimala is the capital; it is i^ear the Pacific ocean, 
and possesses a good harbor. Its churches and monasteries are 
numerous and costly; the gold and silver used for decoration in 
the churches, would amount to several millions of dollars. This 
city contains a university, and 50,000 inhabitants. In 1773, it 
was overwhelmed by an earthquake, and S,000 families were swal- 
lowed up in a moment. 

100. NORTH AMERICA. 

Map of North America. — Map of IFestem Hemisphere, How many degreef of btitade 
in North America, from Melville isfaiid to the isthmus of Panama? now many degrees of 
longitude in North America, from the island of Newfoundland to Bheering^s slraitsf Which 
if the most northecn part of North America that has been discoveredf The most nstem part? 
Southern? Western? 

What three islands, one northern, and two southern, in the same longitude as Washiurtoaf 
What town in the Western States, and whsl lake in Mexico, nearly in the same latitude as 
Washington? ^ How many degrees south of Boston is the city of Mexico^ How m^y degrees 
west? What islands, waters, and countries, in North America, b«<tween 10 and 20 dMreei of 
north latitude? Between 20 and SO? BetwqeD SO and 40f Between 40 and fiO? Between 
SO and tiO? Between 60 and 70? 

Describe the three great ranges of mountains in North America* Where is mount Elias f 
Describe the eight principal rivers of North America. What eight islands on the western 
coast of North America? What six islands on the eastern coast, north of 40 degrees N. lali- 
Wde? Which are the five largest blands on the map of North America? What are the ten 
largest lakes in North America? What are the six divisions of North America? Tell the 
boundaries of each. 

101. NORTH AMERICA, continued. 

The length of North America, from Melville island to the isth- 
mus of Panama, is about 4,500 miles; the width is about S,500 
miles. The surface contains about eight millions of square miles; 
the population, including all the inhabitants, may be estimated at 
25,000,000. 

It embraces yearly every variety of climate, from the inflexible 
winter of polar regions, to tl^ perpetual summer of the tropics. 
As we pioceed farther in the study of Geography, we shall discov- 

Wfaat of its volcanoes? What of earthquakes? CKmate? 8ot1? Productions? What of 
logwood and mahogany? Describe the picture. What of the government of Guatimala? 
Describe the city of Guatimala. What or the churches? How many inhabitants in the city 
of Guatimala? What happened to it in 1T73? 
^ 101. Length of North America? Width? Sxteot? Population' Climatef 
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•r tliat the -wintera of North America are far more severe than 
thoee of Europe in the same latitudes. This is probably owidg, 
in part, te the great accumulations of ice in the northern iiarta of 
the Americ&D continent, which lender the winds cold. We have 
all observed that winds from the qorth are cold, while thn^' from 
the south are warm; this is easily accounted for, by considering 
that the Ibnner come from the frozen regions of the Arctic ocean, 
while the latter visit us from the warrh and sunny regions of the 
equator. The soil and productions of North America are as vari' 
ous as the climate. 

The peculiar geographical features of North America ' are, ita 
reinarkaW lakes, its long rivers, and its ereat ranges'of mountains. 
hake Superior is the largest collection of fresh water in tif world; 
and there are at least six others in North America, each %{ which 
b more extensive than the largest lake in Europe. There are 
eight rivers, the shortest of which is 1000 miles in length. The 
moat remarkable cataract in the world is that of Niagara, of which 
a pictare is here presented 



The mountmns of North America consist of two great ranges. 
The western range extends from the isthmus of Panama to the 
Frozen ocean. It passes through Guatimala, Mexico, the United 
States, and the Russian possessions, in a direction nearly parallel to 
the coast. Its whole extent in North America is probably more than , 
5,000 miles. The highest peak, mount Elias, is 18,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and is the highest mountain in North America. 
■ The eastern range lies wholly within the United States, and pas- 
es under the name of the App^achian chain. Its general direction 
is nearly parallel with the Atlantic coast, from which it Is 150 to 
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S50 miles distant It consists of two parallel ranges, the prineipal 

of which is called the Alleghany ridge; the subordinate one, the 
Blue ridge. The Catskill mountains in New York, the Green 
mountain range in Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, and 
the White mountains in New Hampshire, are considered as branch- 
es of the Blue ridga The peaks of the white mountains, in New 
Hampshire, are the highest elevations in the Appalachian chain. 

The mineral treasures of North America, so far as discovered, 
are chiefly confined to coal, iron, copper, lead, silver, and gold. 
The most remarkable coal mines are m Pennsylvania. Iron, the 
most useful of metals, is abundant in various parts of the coun- 
try, particularTy in the United States. There are rich copper mines 
in the vanity of lake Superior; there are other copper mines in 
various P^rts of the United States. The lead mines of Missouri 
are among the most productive in the world. The silver and gold 
mines of Mexico are eq[ual, perhaps superior, to the most prolific of 
the South American mmes. Gold has recently been discovered in 
North Carolina, and the adjacent states, and large quantities are 
now annually obtained. 

The animal kingdom of North America embraces a considerable 
variety of species, some of which are not found in any other parts 
of the world. , The following is a list of the most remarkable of 
the native animals. 

Of the cat kind. The cougar, or puma, improperly called pan- 
ther. It is about one third less in size than the hon, of sufficient 
strength to carry a man up a tree, and found in the wooded parts 
of the country. The jaguar, resembling the panther, found, though 
rarely, in Mexico. Tlws ocelot, found sometimes in Mexico and 
Guatimala. The lynx, common in Canada. Mexican tiger cat, 
found in Mexico, and a little larger than the domestic cat. Wild 
cat, twice the size of. the domestic cat, with a short tail; it is a dif^ 
ferent species from the wild cat of Europe, of which the domestic 
cat is a tame variety. 

Sfiakkind, The walrus, or great morse, common in the Gieen- 
land seas. The seal, several varieties; abundant on the northi^ni 
coasts, both in the Atlantic and Pacific. 

Opossum. One species found in Virginia. 

Beaver. Muskrat. Rat. Of the latter, various kinds. Mmuei 
many varieties. 

Marmot. The prairie marmot, or prairie dog; vast numbers in 
the Missouri territory. Woodckuek, or Maryland marmot; com- 
mon in the United States. Hold's marmoty Louisiana marmot^ 
and Parry's marmot, and several other species. 

Squirrel. Red, gray, fox, black, cat, great-tailed, line-tailed, 
four-lined, Hudson's bay, ground or chip, flying, and some others. 

Minerals; coalmines; iron; copper; lead) silver; gold. Whatof the animal kiii|^ 
duiu of North America? Tht teacher will hcrt make mch an examnuUen •f the p*tf*tj n- 
tpecung (Ac aninuU* of North AmerieOf tu he may thixUeJU , 
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'Vommon Hare. Commonljr, "but improperlv, called rabbit The 
rabbit is not a native of America. Two or three other species of 
hare. 

Deer, Moose; simihir to the elk of Europe, the largest of the 
deer kind. The Wapiti, or American elk, a stately animcd, whose 
horns are sometimes seven feet in length. Fallow deer ;^ the com- 
mon deer of America. Mule, or black-tailed deer, ft ^e species, 
found in the vicinity of the Rocky mountains. Long-tailed deer, 
foand in the Western Territories. Caribou, or American Reindeer, 
confined to frigid r^ons, and not used for draught, as the Rein- 
deer of Europe. These six kinds are all the species o( deer in 
North America. The sti^, or red deer, of Europe, i^^not known 
hete. It is a peculiarity of the deer kind, that they sheSjj^ir horns 
once a year. ^W 

Antdope, One species, the prong-homed antelope (^ the Rocky 
mountains; a graceful and fleet animal, so swiA, that it seems rather 
to fly than leap from rock to rock, in the rugged regions which it 
inhabits. 

Ooai. Rocky mountain goat. The domestic goat is a foreign 
species. 

Sheep, Found in the Rocky mountains; similar to the Argali 
of Europe and Asia. All our breeds of domestic sheep are imported. 

Ox. Bison, improperly called Buffalo. Musk ox, confined to the 
arctic regions, covered with long hair, smaller in size than the 
domestic ox. All the varieties of domestic cattle are of foreign 
origin. 

Bat. Many kinds. Mole. Several species. Gopher. 

Bear. American black bear. Grisly bear, the most powerful 
and dangerous wild animal in North America, found near the Rocky 
mountams. Polat bear. The brown bear of Europe is not a 
native of this country. 

Raeeoim. Common in all parts of North America. 

Ameriean Badger. Found in the plains of the Missouri. 

Oiuiton. Called wolverine, probably the strongest animal of its 
^e; found in the northern parts. 

Wea9el. Common weasel, becomes wWte in winter, and is 
called ermine in Europe. Pine weasel, pine martin, Pennant's 
martin, sable, mink, otter, searotter. These animals furnish the fur 
companies with the most valuable part of their furs. Skunk. 
Peculiar to this country. 

Dog. The Esquimaux dog; three of these will draw a sledge 
of whale-bone, weighing 300 pounds, with a roan on it, at the rate 
of 10 miles an hour. Newfoundland dog, a peculiarly faitliful, 
sagacious, and interesting animal. Hare Indian dog. Found among 
tlie Hare Indians. 

Wolf. Conmion, barking, dusky, black. This latter is the 
fierc4:st of wolves 
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Fox. Common, red, gray, black or silver, arctic, sTjrifl. Tha 
last is the smallest of foxes, and is confined to the arctic regions. 

Alligator. Found in southern waters, sometimes called eayfnan. 

Serpents. Various kinds; the most remarkable of which is the 
rattle-snake, which is found only in North and South America. 

Birds^ The most remarkable bird of North America is the wild 
turkey; k is peculiar to this country, and is the 'original stocsk 
when^ the tame turkeys have sprung. The mocking-bird of the 
•Southern States is one of the sweetest singers among the whole 
tribe of melodious birds. The whippoorwill is peculiar to this 
country In general, there is a great resemblance between the 
birds w fiy ope and North America. Parrots and parroquets are 
found wKexico. One species of parrot is ibond^ in tiie United 
States. ^iP 

Afler the discoverv of America, the various nations of Europe 
sent expeditions to the New World, to take possession of the lands 
they might discover or conquer. Paying little regard to the rights 
of the native occupants, they settled upon the lands, and without 
scruple ap^priated them to their own use. North America fell 
chiefly into the possession of the Spanish, French, and English. 
Mexico, then inhabited^by a numerous and partly civilized people, 
was conquered by Fernando Cortes, a Spanish general, by blood- 
shed, treachery, and murder. /This country remained subject to 
the Spanish yoke till its independence, which has recently been 
achieved. 

The middle portions of the country came into the possession of 
the English, and are now embraced in the United States. A part 
of the territory* of the Uni1;ed States has been purchased since the 
independence of that country. Florida, which belonged to ^ain, 
was purchased in 1821. The whole of the vast territory^ lying 
west of the Mississippi, to the Pacific ocean, now including the 
states of Louisiana and Missouri, and the territories of Arkansas, 
Missouri and Oregon, was purchased of France in 1803, for 
15,000,000 of dollars. It then had the general nam^ of -Louisiana. 

The French settlements in America were chiefly confined to the ■ 
vicinity of the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi. Their northern 
possessions were conquered by the British in 1759. Thedc^i^OH' 
of this part of North America was thus transferred from France to 
Great Britain. Since that period, British America has continued 
subject to the British government. The other French settlement! ' 
passed under the government of the United States after the pnvehase 
of Louisiana. 



What happeDed after the discovery of America^ What did the Europeans do? Into whoi0 
hands did North America chieflv ^ilf What of Mexicu? What portion of North America 
came into the haiAla of the Eoglish? What of the United Stales? Florida? Territory for- 
merly called Louisiana? The northern settlements of the French in North America? TIm 
French settlements along the Mississippi? 
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The history of America, previous to its. diacover^ by the Euro- 
peans, we cannot penetrate. They found it inhabited by various 
tribes, most of whom were wandering savages. The most civil- 
ized among them had no books. The traditions among the Indians 
furnish some obscure hints, but these are vague and uncertain. 
There are some remarkable monuments in the western parts of the 
United States, having somewhat the appearance of ^rtifications. 
They evidently belonged to a remote age, and a nation now passed 
into oblivion. It is quite possible, that this continent has been the 
theatre of great events, long before it was trodden by a European 
foot. Empires may have risen, flourished, and fallen, whose history 
IS eternally blotted out. from human record. But of all this we 
know nothing. ^^ 

In various parts of North America, the bones of remanlDle ani- 
mals, now extinct, have been found imbedded in the earth. An al- 
most complete skeleton of an animal several times larger than the 
elephant, was dug up a few years since near Newburgh in the 
State of New York, and is now preserved in the museum in Phila- 
delphia. The bones of animals still larger have also beeibdiscover- 
ed. It appears probable that, at a ver^ remote period, whoia races 
of animals, different from any existing in any part of the world, and 
far surpassing the elephant and rhinoceroos in magnitude, ouce 
roamed in the forests of North America. Of such ammals, the In- 
dians have some traditions. 

102. WEST INDIES.. 

Map of the Allantic Ocean, Where are the West Indies? Which of these islands u-e the 
fiuihest north? Which is failhest east? South? West? Which is the largest of the West 
Iodi«s? W^bich is the next largest? The next? The next? Which way is Cuba from Mexi- 
«of From Mew Orleans? Wasbincton? New York? Boston? Which way is Jamaica 
from Cuba? Hayti from Cuba? IVinidad? Guracoa? Goadaloupe? Tobago? Pine is- 
land? What is the capital of Cuba? Jamaica? Hayti? Guracoa? Where is Port au 
Pnaee? St. Salvador? St. Jago? |Vhere are the Bermudas? In what direction from Bos> 
toa? New York? Charleston? Savannah? Cuba? 

103. WEST INDIES, coktikued. 

The climate of these Islands is in summer extremely hot, op- 
pressive, and unhealthy. In winter it is delightful. In the au- 
tmnii, hurricanes are frequent; they are so terrible as to destroy 
raa&y ^ps, and sometimes do great injury to towns and villages. 
The seasons are divided into wet and dry; spring and autumn being 
the rainv seasons. Thunder and lightning are common, and 
earthquiikes are occasionally felt. Snow and ice are never known 
in these islands. The soil of most of them is very fruitful. 

What of the history of Kortb America prerioui to its discoyeiy by the Etiropeans? What 
•f the oria;inal inhabitants? Their traditions ? 

The western monuments? What b possible? What of animd remains in North America? 
A remarkable skeleton? Wlmt is probable? Traditions of tBe Indians respecting these ani- 
Biab? Liet the teacher examine the pupil in Table No. 7, 8, and 9. 

tOS. What u the climate of the West Indies? Seasons? What oi hurricanes? Thunder 
and lightning? Earthqwdtet? 8«U? ^ 
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this, Hugat, rum, and mofasses are made, which c 
chief articles of esport, and on account of which the trade of 
these islands is esteemed of great importance both in Europe and 
America. The following is a picture of alavea m^dog sugar and 
I lojasaea from sugar-cane. 



The other products are cntton, cocoa, indigo, coffee, (ringer, cin- 
namon, and cloves. The fruits are oranges, lemons, limea, piD»- 
Epples, figs, pomegranates, and many others. These delicious 
fruits are as abundant in the Wi'^^t Indies, as pears, apples, and 
peaches are in the Middle States. 

Nearly seven-eightlis of the inhabitants of these islands are blocks, 
and chiefly slaves, who perl<>rni nearly all the labor. Many of the 
whites are planters, who possess large estates, their lands being 
cultivated by their slaves. All these islands belong to European 
governments, eSuept Hayti. This was (bnnerly in the possesBion 
of France and Sp^n; hut, within a few years, the black inhabitants 
have revolted, expelled the whites, and established an independent 
government. Table No. 7, embraces the most important of th«w 
itilands. 

The Bermuda islands, though not belonging to the West Indiea, 
may be mentioned here. They lie about 800 miles off the eoairt 
of Carolina. They are in the possession of the firitiah, 

104. COLOMBIA. 
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105. COLOMBIA, • 

In the western part of Colombia, tlie face of thaftountry is 
mountainous. Lofty ranges traverse the country, pre*I\titr- ■' — 



most stupendous mountain scenery. East of the Ande«, alQns the 
Orinoco, and its branches, the country spreads out into vast plains. 
- In the rainy seasons, the Orinoco overflows its banks, and tke plains 
are sometimes inundated to a gieat extent. 

Id the low countries, the climate is hot, and, in parts, unhealthy. 
The temperature of summer prevails here throughout the year; the 
trees, shnibe, and plants, belnR at all times in a state of verdure. 
Among the mountains, the climate varies according i\> the elevation; 
their Bummits are clothed in perpetual winter. In less elevated 

8 arts, the temperature is that or spring: here the climate isdelight- 
il, and Buhject to little variation throughout Uie ^ear. 
The valleys among the mountains are very fertile; the plains are 
also fertile, and produce good crops of cotton, tobacco, com, cofiee, 
and fruits of various kinds. The country along the banks of the 
Orinoco affords pasturage lor immense herds of wild cattle. The 
condor, a species of vulture ana the largea* bird of flight that b 



IciKtwn, is an iohatntant of the mountains. The boa, a monstrouB 

Udh! WW b tXtHti Iw lln eounlij •lou ll» Orinoco? WM lu-jt bird inhiliiu llu 
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species of serpent, is fonnd in the plains. The lagtmr, a powvirfiil 
animal of the cat kind, is common. The precealng picture repre- 
sents some of these animals in the foreground. In the background 
are volcanic mountains. 

The mountains of Colombia are. rich in gold and silver; there 
are also mines of copper, platina, lead, and emeralds. The Andes 
alAund in ^bjects that astonish the beholder. The volcanoes are 
truly subl^e. Cotopaxi, which rises to the elevation of nearly 
four mile^bove the level of the sea, is the loftiest volcanic moun- 
tain in th^^orld. Its top is in the form of a cone, tmd is always 
covered with snow. Its explosions are frequent and terriUe. The 
flanMSiiiave been known to rise 8000 feet above the crater, and its 
roar has been heard at the distance of 600 miles. 

Chimborazo, a little more than four miles in height, above the 
level of the sea, is the highest peak of the Andes. When viewed 
from the Pacific ocean, it presents a scene grand and beautiful be* 
yond description. Fifteen miles from Santa Fe de Bogota is the 
cataract of Tequendama. Here, the river Bogota, at two bounds^ 
plunges to the depth of 600 feet into an unfathomable ^If. The 
vapor that rises is seen at the city of Santa Fe, presentmg all the 
colors of the rainbow. Nothing, indeed, can exceed the wildnese 
and sublimity of this waterfall. 

Not far from the city of Cumana is a remarkable cave, several 
miles in length, which is the resort of thousands of nocturnal birds. 
On the route from Santa Fe to Popayan, are thie natural brid^ of 
Icononzo. One of them presents an arch extending across a chasm 
800 feet in depth. 

Santa Fe de Bogota, the seat of government, is handsomely 
built, and is situated in the midst of a broad and fruitful plain, 
which rises 8,000 feet above the level of the sea. The population 
is 50,000. Quito, the largest city in Colombia, is built on the side 
of a volcanic mountain, at the extraordinaiy elevation of 9,500 
feet above the level of the sea. The grandeur of the mountain 
scenery in its vicinity surp&sses description. From the situation 
of this city, so near the equator, we shouki expects that it would 
have a burning and oppressive climate, but, in consequence of its 
great elevation, the air is cool and delightful The place is subject, 
however, to tempests, and violent thunder-storms. The population 
is 70,000. 

X)araccas, situated in a valley near the northern coast, is memo- 
rable for the earthquake of 1813. This destroyed a portion of the 
city, by shaking the buildings to the ground, burying 12,000 of the 
inhabitants in uie ruins. 

Within about ten years, Colombia has become independent, hav- 

What animal of th^at kind? Describe the picture. What of the minerab? What of 
Cotopaxi? Chimborazo? Cataract of Tequendama?. Gave near Cumana? Natural bridgtv 
of Icononzo? What of SanU Fe de Boeota? Popnlation? What of Quito? Its clevatioB? 
Iti jK^ulatioo? What of Caxaccai^ What of the ^ovemment' Inhabitahti? 



Ing thrown' cff the dominion of Spain, to ivhich it waa previously 
BulnecL The form of government ie republican. The population 
of ColomUa ia about 3,000,000, consisting of whites, Indiana, and 
Heroes. 

10«. GUIANA. I 



107. GUIANA, . 
' Gainni ia dirided into three parta; the eaatern part belohes to 
the French, the middle to the Dutch, and the western to the Eng- 
tiA. The interior is atill in the posaession of tribes of native In- 
diuu. The country aloiw the coast only, ia occupied by the 
whites. Guiana is a low, net region, with a hot climate. It ia, 
however, exceedingly fertile. Sug-ar, coffee, cotton, cocoa, maize, 
and indigo, are produced in great abundance. There ia also a pro- 
fmioB of vaiiouB delicious fruits. The orange and lemon trees, 
with man^ others, are at all times in bloom, and loaded with Ti|)o 
and lipeDing fruiL It* is on account of the great fertility of this 
spot, that it is valued by the Eui'Opean governments. The popu- 
lation is 350,000, of whom only 20,000 are whites; the rest bemg 
negro staves, who perform nearly all the labor. 

Guiana ia subject to annual inundations during the rainy season; 
the rivers, swollen by condnual rains, overflow their banks; forests, 



trees, ahmbs, and parasitical plants, seem to float upon the water. 

ICrl. Hdw h Oaiuudi'idcilr Wttre ii Frencli Quiinl? Dutch Oil iuii? Eniliah Qul- 
■Kf WIU sf Ok istfrtorf Whit pirl ia Iha EumpHU ocinpj! Whal ot Ar lurfirv 
of (be coantiyP 111 cUmalcr Firlililrf Pnducliaiu) Friiiu! WhM inlucs Ibc Euro* 
pHB fSTcniDiaUlo keappoHVVMifkl Ts HhUaOiiiuiiubjm' Ddcrib* u main! 
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Quadrupeds are forced to take shelter in the highest trees; large 
lizards, agputis, and peccaries quit their dens, now fiUed with water, 
and remain among the branches. Aquatic birdis ipring upon tiM 
trees, to avoid the alligators and serpents that iniestuie tempo- 
rary lakes. The fishes forsake their ordinary food, and live upon 
the fruitit and berries of the shrubs, among which th^ swim: the 
crab is fofnd upon the trees, and the oyster multiplies m the fbrwt. 
The Indian., who surveys from his canoe this confunon of earth and 
sea,*suHp»nds his hammock on an elevated branch, and sleeps with- 
out /^r ih the midst of so great ^>parent danger. The preceding 
picture represents this scene. 

Stabroek, the capital of EngUsh Guiana, is situated on the De- 
marara river. Pop. 8,000. Paramaribo, the capital of Dutefi 
Guiana, is a beautiful city on the Surinam river, with regnho' 
streets, adorned with orange and lemon trees always in blooni. 
Pop. 30,000. Cayenne, the capital of French Guiana, is situated 
on an island of the same name, and is well defended by ibrtifieft- 
tions. Pop. 2,000. 

108. PERU. 

Mtnf of the Atlaniie Oeean, Direction from New Ettchiid' Cnl»f New Orlnu? 
New York? 

Map of South Jmenea. DoiiiMUrie*f What mountuiM trarcne Peni? In what dircc> 
lion do (ne Andes cross Peruf In what paK of Pern are the Andes? What is the capital? 
Where is Lima? Direction from Quito? Where is Cuxco? Arequipaf Gwunaogm? CaUtef 
Truxillo? What of the Ucayale river' Maraaon? Alto? Apurimac? 

109. PERU, CONTINUBD. 

Peru stretches along the shore of the Pacific ocean, fbr more 
than a thousand miles. The Andes extend across the country 
in two nearlv parallel ranges, called the eastern and western Cor- 
dilleras. The country between the Pacific ocean and the western 
range nowhere exceeds 40 or 50 miles in width: this is called Low 
Peru, and consists of sandy, barren plains. High Peru lies between 
the two ranges of mountains, and consists of table lands, 8000 feet 
above the level of the sea. This region is interspersed with moun- 
tains and valleys, the latter being venr fertile, between the eastr 
ern Cordilleras and the boundary of Brazil, the country is called 
Interior Peru, and consists chiefly of plains, called Pampas. These 
have an undulating surface, and are covered with coarse grass. 
Tniey resemble the prairies of the Western States; the vegeta- 
tion is, however, coarser, and they are less fertile. 

Peru, lying under the equator, possesses every variety of climate. 



Describe the picture. What is thepopulation of Giiiana? How many are whitasf Wb^ i 
the rest? What of Stabroek? l^iramaribo? Cayenne? 

100. What is the extent of Peru from north to south? How do Jhe Andes crosa Femf 

*^ow are they divided? Where is Lower Peru? Upper iWu? Interior Pan? Fm« oif 

country lu Lower Peru? In Upper Peru? lalerior Peru? Describe th« Puftpai, 



Tbe top of the mountains are covered with perpetual snow, .-f 
here winter reigns with aa stern sn aspect as in Greenland, Lower 
down, the plants whirh are comman to lemperate regions are sqen 
to flourish. Between the mountains in Interior Peru, the climate 
is •that of pen>etua1 apiing. In Low Peru, the temperature is 
Klwars that of summer. 

The productiona of Peru are cotton, sugar, graiflj and Peruvian 
bvjt. It possesses rich mines of ailrer and goJd, hkewise copper, 
mercuiy, and lead. Earthquakes are not uncommon. The earth- 
suake which happened at Lima in 17^6 was one of the most 



e earthquakes on record. It iu-sced several weeks. The 
L8 almost destroyed, and many of the inha1)itanta lost their 
Uvea. The port of Callao was completely demolished; 34 vessels 
nere annk, and the fragments of three others were thrown by the 
rise o( tiie waters beyond the beach. Out of 4000 persona in 
Callao, 000 only escaped; 1300 individuals perished at Lima, and 
many others were maimed or wounded. The picture represents a 
scene during tliis earthquake. 



Pern was conquered by Piyarro, a Spanish general, abi>tt 15S2. 
It was at that time a populous country. From itt« conquest it 
remained subject to Spain, till within a few years, when the inhabi- 
tants asserted their independence, and adopted a republican form 
of government. 

Lima, the capital, is situated in the midst of a beautiful valley, a - 
few miles frOm tbe Pacific ocean. It is a handsome city, enjoys a 
perpetual summer climate, and ia remarkable for the costly magnili- 
eenceof its churches. The people are distinguished foj their rich 
equipages and sumptuous habits m dress. Callao is a seaport o" '*"' 
Pacific, seven miles from Lima; through this port, the c 
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of fervL, of which Lima is the centre, is carried on. Popidsdail 
of Lima, 60,000. 

Cuzco is remarkable for the monuments which still exist of its 
former greatness. Before South America was conquered by the 
Spaniard, this city was the seat of the empire of the Indian kings, 
or princes called Incas. The Peruvians had made considerable 
progress in the arts « of civilisation. The temple of the sun, in 
which they conducted their worship, and many other edifices, were 
truly magnificent. The population is 30,000. Arequipa and 
Guamanga are large towns. Guanca Velica, situated 13,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, is famous for its mines of quicksilver. 



110. BRAZIL. 



New York? From 



Map offke Atlantic Ocean. Direction of Brazil from New England? 1 
where vou aref Direction of Rio Janeiro from Philadelphia^ Washington? Mouth of the 
ColumE>ia river? Mexico? Gulw? 

Mod of South Jnurica. Boundaries? Where u lake de lot Palo»? Where is Joannes 
island? St. Catharine's isle? Where is cape SU Roque? Cape Frio? Cape North? Cape 
Orange? 

Ciipital? Where is Rio Janeiro? Direction from Qnito? Lima? Stabroek? Where is 
St Salvador? Pernambuco? Cuiaba? Villa Rica? Villa Boa? Tejuco? Para? SU 
Paul? Olinda? Scarra? What of the Amazon river? Paraguay? Parana? 8 L Francisco? 
Madeiot? Tocaniini? Tapajos? Xuigu? 

111. BRAZIL, CONTINUED. 

The empire of Brazil is a country of vast extent, and is greatly 
celebrated for its fertility and beauty. It extends about 3,30^ miles 
from north to south, and nearly 2,000 miles from east to west. 
This region comprehends about two-fifths of South America, and 
is somewhat larger than the whole of the United States. Its 
population, however, is very inadequate to its extent, being esti- 
mated at only four millions, and these are chiefly confined to the 
coasts and mining districts; this calculation excludes, however, 
numerous tribes of Indians, of whom very little is known. 

Viewed from the sea, Brazil appears, on its first aspect, moun- 
tainous, rough, and unequal; but on a nearer approach, no prospect 
can be more picturesque and agreeable than that which it presents; 
its eminences being covered with magnificent woods, and its valleys 
with eternal green. The interior of the country, for the most 
part, is one vast forest; near the centre, however, is an immense 
sandy plain, called Campos Parexis. This ptain, near the middle, 
rises into chains of mountains which are among the highest in 
Brazil. It is from this mountainous district, and the eastern 
declivity of the Andes, that those great rivers proceed which finally 
pour their waters into the Atlantic. 

What of Cuzco? Are<^uipa? Guamanga? Guanca Velica? 

111. What of the empire of Brazil? Length? Breadth? What portion of Sodlh America 
does it comprehend? How large, compared with the United States? What of population' 
Describe BraaiL What of the interioc:' What plain near the centre? What of moiutatiiif 
Bivers'* 



BRAZIL. 1Q9 

In a country so ertensive as Brazil, there must be great varieties, 
both as to chmate and productions. With the exception of the 
ridges of mountains, and the plain of Campos Parexis, the country 
is generally characterized by an excess of vegetation. The dense 
forests mitigate the heat of summer; but, at the same time, render 
the air humid and unhealthy. The forest trees grow to a great size. 
Creeping and parasitical plants are so entwined with the trees, that 
a Brazihan forest is almost impenetrable. These forests swarm 
with insects, and abound with wild beasts, monkeys, parrots, 
parroquets, and other birds of the most brilliant plumage. The 
woods are filled with aromatic plants, whose perfumes are often 
wafted many leagues to sea. 

The climate of Brazil is for the most part that of perpetual 
summer. In the low and marshy districts, the excessive neat ren- 
ders them unhealthy. Among the mountains and elevated plains, 
the air is cool and delightful. 

In the district immediately back of Rio Janeiro, is the highest 
ground in Brazil. These mountains are totally distinct from the 
Andes, consisting not of rock, but of sand. The surface is destitute 
of almost every species of vegetation-, but in the beds of the rivers 
which flow from this district, diamonds, topazes, chrysoberyls, and 
other precious stones are found. Gold is also found in the same 
ridge mixed with the sand; a bowl full of, this can be washed by a 
man in an hour, producing gold to the value of about a shilling. 

A fine portion of Brazil is that opposite the small island of St. 
Catharine. The vale of Picada, in this district, is full of orange 
and coffee groves, and studded with white cottages of great neat- 
ness. The plain of Corriteva, behind the mountains in this part 
of Brazil, extends to the source' and near to the banks of the 
Parana, and is, perhaps, the most fertile and beautiful plain in the 
world. From this plain, the capital, and many other towns on the 
coast, are supplied with mules and cattle. They are of excellent 
quality, and there is no limit to their number. 

The district of Bahia, in which St. Salvador is situated, is one 
of the best in Brazil, in a mercantile point of view. The scjil is 
rich J and produces great quantities both of sugar-cane and tobacco, 
together with considerable indigo; but the last is of an inferior 
quality. The timber in the interior, about Bahia, is well adapted 
j^r smp-building, and is extensively used for that purpose. 

The district of Pernambuco, to the north of Bahia, produces 
immense quantities of cotton, as also dye-woods, sugar, coffee, and 
rice. The country, from cape St. Roqiie to Guiana, resembles, in 

How 'u the country generally characterized? The foreits? Forest treei? What ren- 
der the forests almoit impenetrable? What animals in the forests? What of aromatic 
plants? pescribe the climate. What of (he mountains immediately back of Rio Janeiro? 
Yfhat of precious ntones? Gold? Describe the vale of Picada. What of the plain of 
Corriteva' What of the mules and cattle? The district of Bahia? The soil? Productions.^ 
Timber' Sistrict of Pernambuco^ Detcribe the country froQi cape 6t. Reque to Guiana. 

10 



no BOLIVIA. 

most of its features, the latter country, except that the air is not 
so moist. 

Rio Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, is a large city, containing 
about 150,000 inhabitants; its situation is singularly picturesque. 
That part of the citjr which lies low is unhealthy, and the streets are 
filthy, but the buildings upon the eminences are airy and delightful. 
The churches are loaded with costly decorations, and the people 
are fond of parade, processions, and pompous religious ceremonies. 

Pernambuco is a place of large trade, the chief article of which 
is cotton. Population, 60,000. St. Salvador, or Bahia, is also a 
large and important place, exhibiting splendid edifices contrasted 
with dirty streets and very mean houses. Population, 120,000. 

Tejuco is the capital of the diamond district. The diamond 
mines here are the principal in the western continent, and belong 
to the government of Brazil. Cuiaba, Villa Boa, and Villa Rica, 
are famous for their gold mines. 

Brazil was formerly a province belonging to the king of Portugal. 
Don Pedro, the former sovereign of that country, removed to Bra- 
zil, over which he reigned, till a recent period, with the title of em- 
peror, having resigned the sovereignty of Portugal. He has now 
returned to Europe,. and the government is in an unsettled state. 

The prevailing religion of Brazil is Roman Catholic. There is 
a great contrast between the rich and poor in this country. The 
European settlers are in general gay, and fond of pleasure, yet ex- 
tremely observant of the ceremonies appropriated to the Virgin 
Mary, whose effigies are stuck up in a glass case at every comer. 
Cloaks and swords are sometimes worn by the men. The country 
people, who are not engaged in mining, live in small mud cottages 
covered with tiles or leaves. Hammocks usually supply the place 
of beds, and not unfrequently are substitutes for chairs. The best 
cottages are furnished with a table, but it, is more usual for the 
family, at meal times, to sit upon a mat in a circle on the floor, with 
the dishes in the centre. 

112. BOLIVIA. 

Map of the Atlantic Ocean. Direction from New England? Direction of PotoM from 
New York? Boston? Mexico? , Cuba? 

Map of South America. Boundaries? What mountains in B.? In what directioa do the 
Andes cross Bolivia? What desert in B.? What lake in B.? What is tke capital? Where 
K Potosi? Direction from Santa Fe de Bogota? Rio Janeiro? Lima? Stahroek? Where 
is Chuquisaca or La Plata? Pilcomayo? La Paz? What of the Paraguay river? Bianct? 
Mamore? ' > 
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113. BOLIVIA, CONTINUED 



113. BOLIVIA, CONTINUED. 

The range of the Andes crosseg the southwestern part of Bo- 

' ■ 

What of Rio Janeiro? Streets? Churchcsi? People? Pernambuco? St. Salvador? Te- 
juco? Diamond mines? What towns famous for their gold mines? What was Brazil focmerbfi 
What of Don Pedro? Government of Brazil? Religion? Describe the European Nttien. 
The country people? 

113. What of the Andes tn Bolivia? 



BOLIVIA.- Ill 

livia. These with other elevations give a rough and mountajnoaa 
character to the western part of this country. In the northeastern 
portions, there are extensive valleys, and the eastern portions are 
eendy plains. The climate is cold and variable on the high grounds; 
on the pimns it is mild and Ealuhrious. Between the Andes and the 
ocean lies the desert of Atacama; this is a dreary wilderness, SOO 
miles in length, totally destitute of vegetation, and upon which 
there is said not to be one living thing. Among the mountains 
there are some fertile valleys; those in which Cocnabamha, Tarijs 
and Charcas are situated, are exceedingly fruitful, aboundinfc m 
grain and wine 



The mines in Bolivia are the principal sources of its wealth. 
The silver mines of Potoai have been the richest in South America. 
Lake Titicaca, 340 milee in circumference, is situated between two 
of the Cordilleras, and enclosed by surrounding mountains. One 
of the islands in this lake was inhahited by Manco Capac, the first 
inca of Peru, who was supposed to have received here his divine 
commission to become legislator of that country. 

Potoei is situated on the southern declivity of a mountain, in 
which are the celebrated mines. The silver mines are said to have 
been first discovered by a slave, who was climbing the mountain jn 
pursuit of a wild animal. Its population increa^ so rapidly BJ\er 
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112 .UNITED PROriNGES 

place of great importance, and the centre of trade for the eastern 
provinces. The preceding picture gives a view among the mines 
.La Paz is surrounded with sublime and beautiful scenery. Its 
chief article of trade is matte or Paragiiay tea, of which a syrup 
is made, much used by the miners. Pop. 30,000. Oropeza is a 
large town, situated in a district which for its' fertility has been 
called- the Granary of Peru. Tarija is the capital of Chicas, a 
country abounding in grain and wine. In 18^, Bolivia became an 
independent country, with a republican government, being named 
afler the celebrated Simon Bolivar. It was once a part of Peru, 
and subject to Spain. It afterwards formed a part of the Uhited 
Provinces. 

114. UNITED PROVINCES. 

Mm of the Atlantic Ocean. Direction from New England.' Direction of Buenos Ajret 
from New Yorkf Washington? Mexico.' 

Jfop r/* Sovtk America, Boundaries? What range of mountains leparales the United 
Provinces from Chili? .Where u Salt lake? Anegada bay? Where is cape St. Marie^ 
Gorientes? Cape St. Antonio? 

What is the capital? Where is Buenos Ayres? Direction from Santa Fe de Borota? 
Lima? Potosi?^ Kio Janeiro? Where is Montevideo? Santa Fe? Gorientes? Cordova? 
Mendoza? Rioja? Assumption? What of the Rio de la Plata river ^ Uraguaj? Paraguay? 
Pilcomayo? Vermejo^ Salado' Yuanes? Willows? 

115. UNITED PROVINCES, coktinxted. 

The northern portion of the Uiyted Provinces, including a great 
part of the territory, is still in the possession of the native Indians, 
and is imperfectly known. That part which is occupied by the 
whites, is divided into provinces. The western part of the country 
bordering upon the Andes is mountainous. The countries which 
lie between the Paraguay and Bolivia, extending into the middle 
regions of the United Provinces, consist of arid plains, impregnated 
with salt, sandy deserts, and pestilent marshes. Along the rivers, 
the soil is more fertile; and in some places is well adapt^ to indigo, 
cotton, and Indian corn; in others, there are forests, which pro* 
duce vast quantities of wild honey. 

The country on the east of the Paraguay is a fine, undulating, 
fertile region; immediately around Buenos Ayres, it is very fertile. 
To the west and south, extending to Patagonia, is the dreary level 
off the Pampas, which spreads out like a sea, presenting nothing 
but its crop of coarse> hiffh grass to the view. The length of this 
plain is 1500 miles, and the width 500 miles. 

The lands in the United Provinces are chiefly devoted to the 
raising of cattle. Immense herds of horses and cattle may be ^en 
■'^ ■ ' ' • ' ' ■ — ■ 

Describe the picture. What of La Paz? Oropeza? Tarija? Government of Bolivia? History? 

115. What of the northern portion of the United Provinces? Of that portion occupied by 
the whites? What part of the United Provinces is mountainous? What part consists of arid 
plains, marshes, &c.r What of the soil along the rivers in this district? What is produced in 
the forests here? Wliat of the country east of the Paraguay? Of the country immediately 
around Buenos Ayref' What of the Pampas? To what are the lands chiefly devoted in th« 
United Provinces? 
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iti a vrild state on the Pampaa and the plains. The people taka 
these animals with a rope called a la$$o. This has a noose at the 
end, and is thrown b^ men on horsehack with such unerring skill, 
that the noose invanably catches the animal hy the neck or teg, 
aixwrding to the intention of the thrower. The engravi^jg repre- 
sents a scene or this kind. 



Hides, tallow and wool, are produced in the United Provinces in 
ahimdance; various kinds ofgrain, tobacco, sugar, wine, and fruits, 
are plentiful. Paraguay tea, or matte, which is much used in South 
America, is also cultivated to a considerable extent. The minesof 
gold, silver, copper, and lead, are also prolihc. 

Buenos Ayres, situated at abaut aOO miles from the sea, may be 
considered as' the only port of the United Provinces. Few ships 
can reach it, the river being full of rocks and shallows; lai^e vessels 
unlade about ten miles from tlie city, and their cargoes are ttans- 
ferred to lighter vessels, which enter the town by the Buenos Ayrea 
river. It is seated in the middle of a plain, on the south aide of the 
La Plata. It is regularly built, and well fortified. Its streets are 
broad and well paved. Pop, 80,000. 

Hendoza is situated on the Andes, and the most convenient pass 
over the mountains runs through it. Pop. 8,000. Cordova, in l^e 
interior, is noted for its mules. St. Juaiv is celebrated for its trade 
in brandy, Tucuman is famous for ilA college and cathedral. 

The United Provinces, like the other South American republics, 
was dependant upon Spain, but it has thrown off the yolie, and 
adopted a free government. The province of Paraguay has been 
for several years under the direction of Dr. Francia, who rulea 

Wbil atj b< leen 11 i\i' F>n)H >nJ pUin>^ Huo are lh< nild eU(l< iiiid bma ciunhlF 
Wkalsriii<|<iTeninFnii>ri]ie UaHtd PnrriiKti! In. TniKiif 
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with absolute. authority, and rigidly excludes all foreigners from 
his dominions. 

116. CHILI. 

Map of (^ Atlantic Ocean. Direction frodi New En^andf Direction of Siatiaco from 
Wa-jhingtoff New Yorlt.' Ajloria? Mexico? 

Map of South Ame}'iea. Boundaries? Where u the island of Gbiloef Where is Mochi 
island? Juan Fernandez? Massafuero? St. Felix islands? Where is point Goqaunbo? 
What is the capital? Where is Santiago? Direction from Buenos ATresP Rio Janeiro' 
Lima? Potosi? Where is Valparaiso? Conception? Copiipo? Valdivia? ElJuncal? 

117. CHILI, CONTINUED. 

Chili seems completely insulated from the rest of the world, On 
one side is the ocean; to the north, for a considerable distance be- 
tween Peru hid Chili, the Andes touch the coast, and form a natu- 
ral barrier oFprecipices and snowy summits, with dreai^ wastes 
between. The ridges of the Andes on the east, between Chili and 
the United Provinces, are lofly and abrupt, and 14 of the peaks are 
volcanoes. To the south, the regions of Patagonia are wild and 
mountainous. 

Chili may be described as a narrow plain or beach running along 
the sea, from which an elevated plain arises, which extends east to 
the Andes. The shape of the territory is long and narrow, being 
about 1,600 miles in length, and not over 200 miles at the greatest 
width. The climate of this country is healthy and delightful. In 
the northern portions, it seldom, and in some places, it is said, never 
raind; dews, however, are abundant. In the south, rains are fre- 
quent. The tops of the Andes are covered with perpetual snow; 
on the coast, snow never falls. Chili is crossed by about 70 small, 
rapid rivers, which descend from the Andes, giving great fertility 
to the soil. The principal rivers are the Salado, ihe Juncal, and 
the Valdivia. 

The country has luxuriant pastures, the grass of which is so tall 
as to hide the cattle, of which there are numerous herds. Grain, 
sugar, cotton, oil, wine, and fruits, are produced in abundance, 
among which are apples and peaches of extraordinary size, some 
of the latter weighing sixteen ounces. The cedars of the Andes 
rival those of Lebanon; and the fruits and vegetables are of the 
choicest description. The myrtle attains the height of 40 or 50 
feet, and the oUve equals the largest trees in our forests. 

The seasons are remarkably uniform in Chili; no part of the 
world is, indeed, more favorable to human life and enjoyment; and 
further cultivation alone is wanting to make it the paradise of the 
American continent. From May to September, the winter of the 
Chilian year, the wind blows from the north, accompanied by rain; 

117. Why does Chili seem insulated from the rest of the -woiid? How may Ohili be de- 
scribed? Its shape? Leoeth? Width? Climate? Rivers in Chill? The three principal? 
lu pastures? Producttons? Fnrita? Cedars? Myitle? OVutt fieaioM? WhMt of^tJw 
winds in Ohili? 



iuring the rest of the year, the wind is from the Bouth, and is 
dry. 

The mines of copper in Chili are very productive; those of gold 
and mlver are sttuat^ in the snowy simnnits of the Andes, and the 
working of titexa is alike difficult and dangeroua, from the eituation, 
the extreme cold, the violent Btorms, and the frequent earthquakes. 
The gold and silver of Chili, like those of most other parts of 
South America, were the first objects that attracted the curiosity 
and cupidity of Europeans; but, compared with the produce of 
the soil, they are obtained at great peril, and small profit. 

Santiago, the capital, is situated about 90 miles from the coast, 
and is bounded on one side Jiy a hill, and nn the other by a large 

Slain. It is the centre of all the internal traffic of the country, and 
as 40,000 inhabitants. Its streets are wide and w^ paved, and 
the public buHilings are large and handsome. It is welf stored with 
every species of merchandise. The inhabitants are gay, hospitable, 
and fond of music and dancing. The following picture represents 
a party of Chilians engagedla dancing, which is a favoiit« nationid 



Valparaiso m the principal commercial city in Chili; it is Teiy 
flourishing, and has of late years attracted most of the settlers, ft 
stands at the base of a steep hill. Fop. probably 10,000. Con- 
ception is situated on one of the finest bays in South America. 
Population about 10,000. Valdivia has ^e safest and Ibt«csi 
harbor on the western coast, and is strongly fortified. ChiUaQ, 
Coquimbo, Copiapo, St, Fernando, and Petorca are the other most 
important towns. 

Cupper mmei! Oold and lilier nuaett Whil linl lUndcd titt cuiioillT of Ihs Eun 
wautt Wtm of Ihr praducc of Liui oiinb fd compnrAfl wJlh the prodbHoflBe hU? 
Wlul d) Siuil^af lliHnrIt? Buildiopf Intubiuaut DiHxilK Ike picMn. WUiT 
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The island of Chiloe is 180 miles long. There are numerom 
islands about it, the group being called the Archipelago of Chiloe. 
The island (if Juan Fernande/, is remarkable for having been tJiB 
residence of Ale:cander Selkirk, a Scotch sailor, who lived there 
several years, with no other companions than the animals which he 
tamed. His adventures gave rise to the interesting roinaDce of 
Robinson Crusoe. 

The southern part of Chili is occupied by the Araucaniiin 
Indiaas, a tribe, brave, warlike and luni] of liberty, whom the 
Spaniards for three centuries vainly endeavored to subdue. 

Chili, formerly a Spanish province, declared itself independent in 
1318, and has recently formed a republican government, 

4 118. PATAGONIA. 

Map fflit AllimHc Ottm. DircclKin frgv Ne« Enslsnd! 
Map t/ Sa<Uk Jntrim. Bmiiidiria? Where are tJie ill >il< 

Kio NHTof taa Dsire vivtrt Wbal lUDunUiui in rnlagv 
P>Ugg^af 

119. PATAGONIA, 
This country is bounded on three sides by the ocean; it is cold 
and barren, and appears tn be a region of perpetual stonhs. It has 
not been very much examined, and indeed the privations, to which 
a traveller would be subjected, are such, as seem well calculated to 
damp the most ardent curiosity. 1'he eastern side is comjMsed of 



ly, rocky plains, which are almost destitute of vegetation. 



The western side is mountainous, and contains extensive forests 



:• Juao V^^i^t' Whu ef the Arnuuniii] [i>di>iii> HI1IW7 oTCIuU' 
lia (ic« o( the couatry u Pa1i(i>iiu i kU. 
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The elimate is cold, and summer seasons seldom attain that degree 
of heat which we call temperate. 

The vegetahles are few. The inhabitants are the chief olnects 
of interest. Though few in numbers, exposed to great hardships, 
and apparently at the very bottom of the scale of civilisation, they 
are by most voyagers, both ancient and modem, represented as con- 
siderably exceeding in height the standard of mankind in more fa- 
vored cUmes. One of the most recent* and minute accounts of them, 
represents the very shortest man that could be found, as measuring 
about six feet, while the tall men were about two feet more. The 
preceding picture exhibits some of these peopte. These remark* 
able savages are of a copper complexion. Like the other American 
Indiims, they dress themselves in skins with the hair worn inwards. 
Though hospitable to strangers, they are of a warlike character 
and live a wandering life. 

They have a small active breed of horses, and both men and 
women are excellent riders. Thev are almost constantly on horse- 
back pursuing wild game. The rhea, a bird resembling the ostrich, 
is the frequent object of their pursuit. They are verv expert in 
the use of the bow and arrow, and manage a peculiar kind of sling 
with singular dexterity. They have the strange custom of drying 
the bones of their dead, which are then carried to the sea shore and 
deposited in huts, where they are surrounded with the skeletons of 
their horses. 

130. ISLANDS. 

Map of the World, Map of South America, Where u the island of Terra del Fn^e' 
Cape Horn? Falkland ulesf Georgia island f Sandwich land? South Shetland ialet' 

121. ISLANDS, CONTINUED. 

Terra del Fuego is a group of cold, bleak, and desolate islands, 
where winter holds an almost uninterrupted sway. They have 
several volcanic mountains, and are inhabited by miserable tribes, 
who live in huts, clothe themselves in seal skins, and appear to sub- 
sist on the products of the sea. , 

On the map, southeast of cape Horn, will be observed several 
islands,^ the principal of which are the Falkland isles, Georgia isl- 
and, Sandwich land, and the South Shetland isles. The Falkland 
isles are destitute of trees, and the attempts of the Spaniards to 
make them grow there have proved abortive. The islands are 
covered with sword-grass, and are resorted to for taking seals, 
which are common along the shores. The island of Georgia is 
covered with perpetual snow and ice. It is destitute of vegetation, 
and the lark is the only land bird that is known to inhaMt it. Sand- 
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Climate; vegetables. What nf the inhabitants in respect to number? Gonditionf Sizef 
Complexion? Dress? Character? Habits? What strange custom have they' 

121. Describe the group of islands called Terra del F4iego } the inhabitanis.; the Fa|klaB4 
uHa', Georgi»«laad} SandwicJi laad* 
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« 

wich land was discovered by Captain Cook, and remained for a Icm^ 
time the most southern land known. In 1820. the South Shetland 
isles were discovered, and have since been visited by numerous 
ships on account of the multitude of seals which they a£brd. 
There are doubtless other islands still farther south, but the intense 
oold has hitherto excluded the adventurous voyager from this em- 
pire of eternal winter. ^ 

122. SOUTH AMERICA. 

Jtfii^ 9fSouih America. Map of Weattm Hendsphert, What is the moft northern pinat 
of South America? Eastern? Southern? Western? How many degrees of latitude be* 
tween cape Vela and cape Horn? How many degrees of longitude between cape St. Roq«e 
and cape Blanco? 

What three vast riven empt^ into the Atlantic ocean? Mention the ten principal brancbet 
of the Amazon. What four nvers flow into the Orinoco? What two rtvers form the La 
Plata? What are the five principal branches of the Paraguay? What two large lakes in 
South America? Describe the Andes. What mountains south of Guiana? What islands on 
the northern coast of South America? East«-n? Southern? Western? What of the aine 
diviiioni of South America? Boundaries of each? 

123. SOUTH AMERICA, continued. 

The extent of South America, from north to south, is nearly the 
same as that of North America. The extreme width is ahout 3,000 
miles, but the average width does not exceed l,60p. Its surface 
embraces about 7,000,000 of square miles. The population may 
be estimated at from 15 to 20,000,000. 

The face of the country in South America may be divided into 
three parts — the western, middle, and eastern. The western part 
consists of a vast plain, or plateau, elevated near 12,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, crowned with a vast chain of insulated peaks 
called the Andes. The middle portion lies to the east of this, and 
IS several times broader. It is a great expanse of country, com- 
posed of marshy, or sandy plains, furrowed by three magnificent 
rivers, and their numerous branches. The eastern portion, em- 
bracing the eastern part of Brazil, is an elevated region, but less 
elevated and less in extent than the western plateau. 

The climate of South America is very remarkable. In the low 
and level parts, near the equator, the temperature is always that of 
sunmier. The trees are clothed in perpetual verdure, the flowers 
are ever in blossom, and the fruits ripen at all seasons. In those 
parts which are well watered, vegetation becomes exuberant, ani- 
mals increase, and reptiles and insects are multiplied without end. 
Never checked by the return of winter, animals and vegetables go 
on producing and reproducing, till the whole face of nature seems to 
be teeming with animal and vegetable life. The exhalations, which 
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Describe the South Shetland isles. 

123. Length of South America? Width? Extent? Population? Into how manv parts 
nav the face of the country be divided in South America? Describe the western part; 
middle ; eastern j climate) 'climate of the low parts. 
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arise trom the marshy soil and vegetable putrefactions, render the 
air extremely unhealthy. ^ 

In the elevated plains, the temperature ib cool and delightfuL 
Throughout the year, the climate fiaa the charais of spring. On 
the mountains, it is still colder; and at the height of 15 or 16,000 
feet, winter establishes a perpetual dominion. Thus in tlte sanw 
latitude, and within the compasa of a lew hundred miles, are three 
distinct zones, each having its own temperature, and its distinct 
classes of trees, plants, and animals. It must also be remembered 
that these climates never vary. There ia no change of seasons, e.t- 
eept from the wet to the dry. In the words of an eloquent writer, 
summer, Spring, and winter are sealed on three distinct thrones, 
which they never resign, each being surrounded by the attributeaof 
its power. 

Among the most remarkable animals of South America are the 
jaguar and cougar; the ocelot, the most beautifulof thecal family; 
the lama, a useful animal 'of the camel kind; various kinds of mon- 
keys; the chinchilla, a kind of mouse, thai furnishes the chinchilla 



Tar; alligators, IS feet in length; various kinds of serpents, some of 
monstrous size; the rhea, resembling the ostrich; parrots and parro- 
quetsiagreatvariety; the toucan and other birds ofbrilliant plumage; 
and the condor of the Andes; this species of vulture is th« la^^ 
bird of flight in the world. 

Th'e vegetable kingdom in South America is in the higheat d»> 
gree rich and varied. Among the trees are the pahn, cocoa, and 
banana, besides multitudes of others common to bod\ temperate 
and tropical climates. The fruits arc rich and abundant.' Among 
the plants are a variety of spices, cotton, indigo, sugar-cane, j»ffe8 

Dc-rribt the tleiUni pWiu 1 mounuini. WhM of lloM dalinel loMlf WM if lh» iini- 
rormll^ gf At cUmuc. MciUign Ibl moil remulabli uimili of Snult Aminu. WkU tt 
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and matte. There is a great vanety of flowenng shnibs and 
plants; almost every species of grain is cultivated, and abundant 
crops are afforded. 

In mineral treasures, South America surpasses all other countries. 
The quantity of gold and silver, annually taken from the various 
mines, amounts to many millions of dollars. The diamond mines 
of Brazil are the most prolific in the world. Various other precious 
stones, and a variety of other metals, are profusely yielded by this 
remarkable country. 

The Spaniards, on the discovery of South America, found it in 
the* possession of various tribes of Indians, generally of a more 
gentle and less warlike character than those which inhabited North 
America. They were perhaps of the same race, but the influence 
of a softer climate had subdued their vigor and courage. With the 
cross in one hand, and the sword in the other, the ruthless invaders 
took possession of the land. Peru, a populous empire of partly 
civilized people, was conquered by Pizarro, by a series of treacher- 
ous and intrepid acts scarcely paralleled in the history of mankind. 
The whole peninsula of South America fell into the power of the 
European governments. Spain took possession of the western por- 
tion, and Portugal of the eastern. For two centuries, the country 
remained in the possession of these two powers, with the exception 
of Guiana. The Spanish portion has lately become independent, 
and though the new governments are wavering and unsettled, yet 
it is to be hoped, that the inhabitants will soon experience the bene- 
fits which ought to flow from free institutions. The Portuguese 
part of South America was until a recent date under the dominion 
of a legitimate sovereign, but its prospects are now uncertain. 

The prevailing religion of South America is the Catholic. The 
country is generally destitute of roads, bridges, and canals. Trav- 
elling and transportation of goods are for the most part performed 
on mules. The great mass of the people are poor, superstitious, 
and ignorant. Except in the cities, they generally live in low mud 
houses, and are indolent, vicious, and improvident. The Roman 
Catholic priests are numerous, rich, and powerful. The churches 
are costly, and decorated with prodigious quantities of silver and 
gold. The rich people of South America generally live in a luxuri- 
ous and ostentatious manner, singularly contrasted with the pover- 
ty and degradation of the inferior classes. 

124. CONTINENT OF AMERICA. 

JlfoM ^f tht Weitirn Hemisphere^ North America and South America. How is America 
bounded? How separated from Asiaf How are North and Sooth America united? What 

What of minerals? What of the original inhabitants of South America? What of the invad* 
ers of llouth Americaf What of Pizarro? Into whose' bands did South America fall? -^ Which 
part aid Spain take possession of? Portugal? What was the state of South America for two 
centuries? What o/ the Spanish portion of South America? The Portuguese part? Religion? 
S(ate of the country as to internal improvements? Travelling and transportatioa of goods? 
The nasi of thspeople' The Catholic priests* Churches' The rich? 
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_ \ range of mountBinfl runs throa|fa tKe whole continent from north to lovtli? Whal nanct 
•re civen to the different parts of this range? 

Where b Gape Farewell.' Gape St. Roquef Gape Blanco? Gape God? Gape St An* 
tonio? Gape Fear? Gape May? Gape St. Lucas? Gape St. Francisco? Cape 6t. Louisf 
Cape Hornr Gape Menaocinor What g^oup of islands between North and South Americaf 
What islands west of South America under the e<juator? 

What straits between New Britain and James isle? Between Greenland and James islef 
Between Labrador and Newfoundland? Between Patagonia and Terra del Fuego? What eulfa 
in America? What bays? What seas? Describe Rio del Norte} Mississippi? Madcen- 
xie's ; Ohioj Amazon*, Rio de la Plata ; Columbia. 

Where is lake Superior? Winnipeg? Ontario? Huron? Erie? Slave? Michignf 

125. AMERICA, continued. 

America is washed on all sides by the sea, except at the north. 
It is separated from Asia on the west by Bheering's straits, but the 
northern part of the continent has never been explored. Some in- 
trepid navigators have lately passed through Baffin's bay, and, pen- 
etrating these icy regions, have proved the extension of the ocean 
as far as Melville island. But whether the eastern and Western 
waters unite, and separate the continent from the polar regions, is 
yet a matter of total uncertainty. No human foot has yet been 
able to penetrate these fearful abodes of eternal winter. 

The continent of America, from latitude 75 north to cape Horn, 
embraces about ISO degrees, making the length 9000 miles. The 
average width may be estimated at 1600 miles, and the surface is 
supposed to contain near 15,000,000 of square miles. 

The whole of America, north of latitude 55, may be considered 
a frozen region. In Greenland, and around Hudson's bay, brandy 
freezes durfiig the winter. The ice and snow accumulate on the 
land and water, and cover a great part of the country throughout 
the year. The winter begins in August, and continues for nine 
months. In summer, the heat is as great as in New England. It 
continues however for too short a period to bring grain to maturity, 
and the cultivation of the soil is very little practised. Vegetation 
is too scanty to supply the inhabitants with any considercd)le part 
of their food; they therefore live chiefly on seals, and other pro- 
ductions of the sea. 

Between 55** and 44,** the climate of North America is still 
severe. In winter the cold is intense; and the snow, which begins 
to fall in November, remains till May. The summer advances with 
such rapidity, that the season of spring is scarcely known. In 
June, the fields and forests are covered with luxuriant verdure. 
Grass is abundant, and in some parts, grain is cultivated with success. 

The temperate portions of North America may be considered as 
extending from 44^ to 37^ north latitude. These regions are 

Let the teacher examine the vupil in Tables Ifo, 11, 12, and 13. 

125. What of America? What have navigators proved? What is matter of total lUicer 

I taintr? Lenrth of the continent of America? Width? Extent? What of America north 

of 55 den-ees? What of Greenland, and the vicinity of Hudson's bay in winter? In aummerf 

■ What ofthe climate between latitude 55 and 44? Winter? Bummer? What may be co»- 

' ^ itdered the temperate regions of Kortb America^ What are the producUoiu of thtit ri^^OBf ? 

n 
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prolific in grass, grain, and various kinds of fruit, as apples, peamj 
peaches, &c. From 37* north to the latitude of 40 degrees south, 
the climate is hot, and the products are tobacco, indigo, cotton, ricej 
and various fruits and plants called tropical, as oranges, lemons, 
figs, pine-apples, sugar-cane, C/Ofiee, &c. Beyond latitude 40^ 
south, the climate again becomes cold, and at Terra del Fue^o, it 
is severe. At the Georgian isles, in lat. 54^ south, the chmate 
appears to be frigid. 

It seems, therefore, that the temperature, in general, becomes 
cold or warm as we approach or recede fjom the equator. Here, 
beneath a vertical sun, reigns perpetual summer, and nature puts 
on a magnificent arra^ of vegetation. As if enchanted by thede 
regions, birds of beautiful plumage are seen in flodks amid the ever- 
verdant groves; monkeys are sporting on the trees; «and lurking 
amid marshes and thickets are iaguars, cougars, and serpents of 
prodigious size. As we leave these countries, and proceed to the 
north, or south, there is a gradual ch*ange; not only does vegetation 
assume a less and less exuberant character, but the trees and plants 
are exchanged for others. The orange gives place to the peach 
and vine; these disappear, and the hardier fruits, such as apples 
and pears, are suspended from the trees. These again disappear, 
and forests of dark pine cover the land with gloom. These dwindle 
by degrees, until only here and there a stinted birch, or willow, the 
hardiest of trees, is found to endure the inhospitable climate. 

But while the climate of a country thus chiefly depends upon its 
nearness to the equator, there are other circumstances which modify 
or change the cUmate of particular places. Islands and coasts feel 
the influence of the sea air, which is not only moist, but is neither 
very hot nor very cold; it therefore soflens the severity of winter, 
and abates the heat of summer. Consequently, places exposed to 
its influence are rendered more temperate. 

Great accumulations of ice and snow materially affect climate 
The great masses of snow and ice in the regions of Greenland 
impart their chilling influence to the winds which vinit us from the 
north, and constitute one of the causes of the greater coldness of 
our cUmate, than that of other countries in the same latitude. 
These cold winds, mingled with the sea breezes which come from 
the Atlantic, give that harsh and chilling quality so remarkable in 
the easterly winds of New England. 

Mountains, which shelter a country from cold winds, render the 
climate warmer. In all parts of our country, the southern deciiv- 

What of the regbna between 37 north, and 40 south? What of the cUmate beyond htitud* 
40 south? 

What of cUmate as we approach or recede from the equator? Describe the cUaaate 
and countries near the equator. What change is observed as we proceed north or south from 
the equator? Upon whai does the cUmatr of a country chiefly depend' What is the effect 
of the sea air? What other rirruin^taiice nt)Vrt» climate' What effect hare the maases of 
mow itt aoMhera couiltries' What of iBouauuus? 
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ities of mountains, and places lying south of them, sheltered from 
the north winds, are well known to be much warmer. So great is 
the difference observed in such places, that in some cases plants, 
which would flourish on the southern side of a mountain, would 
perish on the northern. 

Elevation above the level of the sea is an important circumstance 
in climate. The city of Mexico, according to its latitude, should 
be excessively hot, but, being elevated ,7 000 feet above the level of 
the sea, it enjoys a cool and refreshing climate like that of spring. 
Quito, which lies under the equator, has a similar climate. Withm 
sight of this city, at an elevation of 15 or 16,000 feet, the tops of 
the mountains are so cold as to be covered with never-changing 
masses of snow and ice. At the distance of a few miles, the 
inliabitants of Guayaquil, living on a low and level margin of the 
sea, experience an intense and sickly degree of heat. 

There is a range of mountains, running the whole length of the 
continent of America; a distance of near 11,000 miles, including its 
windings. This is the longest range of mountains on the globe. 
Beginnmg at the southern extremity of the continent, in latitude 
54 south, it runs along the western coast of South America, and, 
crossing the isthmus of Darien, passes into Mexico in North 
America. Ailer leaving Mexico, it continues in a course west of 
north, and terminates, it is supposed, in the Frozen ocean, in lati- 
tude 70® north. The different parts of this range are called by 
different names. The part in South America is called the Andes; 
the part in Mexico, the Cordilleras of Mexico; and the part north 
of Mexico, the Rocky mountains. The highest parts of this range 
are in South America and Mexico. There are many summits from 
1 5,000 to S0,000 feet in height, and. several of the loftiest are 
volcanoes. 

America greatly surpasses the eastern continent in the magnitude 
of its rivers. In North America, the great rivers are Mackenzie's, 
St. Lawrence, Hudson, Mississippi, Rio Bravo del Norte, Colum- 
bia, and Colorado. The Mississippi, including the Missouri, which 
is its longest branch, is 4,500 miles in length, and is the longest 
river in the world. In South America are the Magdedena, Orinoco, 
Amazon, St. Francisco, and La Plata. Of these, the Amazon 
is the largest, its whole length being estimated at 3,000 miles. 
The whole extent of country, bordering upon this river and its 
various branches, is estimated at 2,400,000 square miles. This 
extent, called the Basin of the Amazon, is nearly equal to the whole 
of Europe, and is about a twentieth p^rt of all the land on the 
globe. Toward the mouth of this river^ it is so wide, that the 

What other important circumstance in climate? 'What of Mexico? Quito? Guayaquilf 
What of the ^eat range of .mountains running through the American continent? What are th« 
dlAerent parts called? The highest pealcs? What of rivers in America? What are the great 
riiren of JNortb America? What or the Mississippi? The great C>r«n oi South Au«ric%f 
The^juoa? JLeostb/ £steirtpf itf btfin? Width* 
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J mouth. The quantity 

of wster discharo;e(i by this river, is probably about equal to one- 
twentieth part of the whole volume emptied into the sea by ali the 
other rivers of the globe, and nearly equal to tlie quantity discharg- 
ed bv all the rivers of Europe. 

Tne number of inhabitanla in America may be estimated at 
40,000,000. They may be divided into four classes; Whites, 



Negroes, Indians, end mixed races, called Mulattoes and Mestizoes. 
The whites are descendants of the Europeans. The negroes ace the 
descendants of African slavea. The Indians, of a copper complex- 
ion, are the remnants of the aborigines, thoae who occupied the 
country at the lime of its discovery. The whites constitute one 
half of the population; the negroi^, perhaps, one eighth part: the 
Indians, probably, not more than one third, and are rapidly dimin- 
ishing, while th'e whites and negroes are fast increaiiing. The 
number of the mixed races is inconsiderable. 

A littie more than three centuries ago, the inhabitants ofEurope, 
Asia, and Africa, were totally ignorant of the existence of sucn a 
continent as America. At this period, the art of navigation was. 
estremely limited, and mariners only ventured along the coasts. 
But Christopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, entertained the 
bold idea that a vast extent of land lay far in the ocean to the west. 
So confident was he in this opinion,- that he set about obtaining the 
means for ascertaining the truth or fallacy of hia theory, by experi- 
ment. 

Every where he met with ridicule and contempt. But though 

. UnU ki' di-idid' Wlul of lhe>TM->?^ NfpMi> IrHliani- Mii^i>ci;-.' ^VIuluTlhe. 
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* regarded as a visionary, he still persevered, and at length Ferdinand 
\Lnd Isabella, sovereigns of Castile, in Spain, listened to his proposals, 
and furnished him with three small vessels and 90 men. With 
these he set out upon the trackless sea. Having sailed more than 
3,000 miles, his men became disheartened, and refused to proceed. 
Columbus projmised to return, if in three days land was not dis- 
covered. Favorable indications soon appeared, and on the 11th of 
October, 1492, Columbus, standing upon the deck, a little before 
midnight, descried a distant light. 

The morning came, and land was before them. Columbus pro- 
ceeded to the place, and had several interviews with the inhabitants, 
who now for the first time saw a ship, and people with white skins. 
It was one of the West India isles. Columbus carried the news of 
his discovery to Spain. Various expeditions were fitted out, and 
the wh^ continent was soon discovered. In due time, it was 
settled by colonies, and claimed as the possession of various Euro- 
pean powers. 

The origin of the American Indians has been a subject of much 
investigation, but the total absence of historical records among 
the Indians themselves, renders it difficult to arrive at any satis- 
factory result. It has been discovered that there are remarkable 
resemblances between some of the languages of Asia and those of 
the Indians, and hence it becomes nearly certdn that they came 
from Asia. But at what period they came, it is impossible to de- 
termine; It is evident that they are a distinct people, being essen- 
tially different in several respects from any of the existing races on 
the Eastern continent. They have few customs, superstitions, 
religious opinions, or religious rites, bearing any analogy to those 
of any Asiatic nation at the present day. If, therefore, they came 
from Asia, it is nearly certain the migration must have taken place 
many ages since. « 

126, THE ATLANTIC OCEAN, 

In which direction is the Atlantic ocean from America? Boundaries? In which direction 
V Enrland from New York? How far is England from New York? What are the principal 
islanoi in the Atlantic ocean? In which directimi is Europe from the United l^tatesf 

127. SAILING ACROSS THE ATLANTIC OCEAN, 

Having taken a view of the continent of America, let us bid 
adieu to our own country, and pay a visit to foreign lands. The 
only, way in which we can leave America is by means of a ship. , 
Let us imagine that we enter one of the fine packets at New York, 

Who assisted Columbus to undertake a voyage of discovery? Describe Columbus's visage? 
When did he discover America? What part of America was it that he first discovered? 
What followed the discovery of America? What of the origin of the American Indians? 
What has been discovered? What is rendered nearly certain? What b it impossible to deter- 
BMne? What is evident? What analogy between their religion and custoau and those of c»> 
•cting Asiatic nations? What it therefore nearly certainf 



and set ont for Europe, Taking ieave of our friends, we dejtart. 
The wind -fills the sails, and we stretch away upon the sea. Steer- 
ing in a northeasterly direction, we proceed on our way. The 
faiOs along the shore sink behind the water, and notliing but the 



orean is now spread around us. We could ahnost imagine that 
the skies above, and the deep beneath, were all that remained of 

Now that we are upon the brood sea, we have leisure to examine 
the map of the great ocean upon which we are sailing. 

After we have been at sea a few days, the captain infiinns us 
that we are in the gulf stream. We shall discover, that the at- 
mosphere now is very warm, that the water is several degrees 
warmer than in other parts of the ocean, and that a current is driv- 
ing us rapidly in a northeasterly direction. . On inquiry of the 
captain, he gives us the following information. There are various 
currenis in the Atlantic, aa well as the Pacific ocean; someof Uiese 
are regular, while others are variable, and change periodically with 
the BCBBOns. This current, which is now driving ua forward, is 
called the Gulf stream. It is felt aa far sauHi as. cape St, Roqne, 
ill South America. It runs along the coast of Brarit, and passes 
through the Caribbean sea into the gulf of Mexico; thence it waites 
at the rate of four or five miles an hour. It gjradually diminiahea 
in velocity, and at length its impulse is scarcely perceived. Oa 
striking the banks of Newfoundland, it turns to the eastward; and 
«eems to lose itself in the eastern parts of the ocean. Such is its 
efiect, however, that the mast of a ahlp, burned in the West 
Indies, was afterwards driven upon one of the northern islands of 
Scotland, 

Id crossing the ocean, we must expect to meet with our share of 

12T. DacrHH ibe jiiclun. Ib'wIuI dincliau uEufLud ban Sk* York! WbMlat Om 
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adventures. For several days we 'are surrounded with thick fog. 
The air suddenly becomes very cold, and the captain wears a look 
of the deepest anxiety. Night sets in; the passengers gather in 
,the cabin, and make anxious mquiries of each other. There is no 
Bleep in the ship this night. The morning at length dawns. The 
fog is blown away by a clear, northwesterlv wind. ' Suddenly 
there is a cry through the ship. The voice of the captain sounds 
harsh and loud; the sailors put forth their utmost efforts.' 

The passengers look out, and see with astonishment an immense 
island of ice Erectly before the vessel, in her very path. With 
breathless fear they gaze on the scene, but the obedient ship now 
yields to the helm; with a graceful bend she turns her prow away 
from the iceberg. The moment of danger is past; the captain ex- 
claims, iMVe are safe!" Joy spreads through the ship; silent 
thanks^Bpgs ascend from the heart to Heaven. The rapid vessel 
speeds^Rer way, and the iceberg disappears behind the bending 
water. 

The danger over, and every heart at ease, the passengers'' 
tell each other many tales of ships that have been lost by running 
upon icebergs. The captain expresses the opinion, that many of 
those vessels, which have gone to sea, and never afterwards been 
heard of, have ,thus been dashed to pieces, and sunk in the ocean. 
Among the facts related on this occasion, is the story of a ship 
ffoing from England to America, that struck suddenly upon a 
floating mass of ice, nearly hid beneath the waves. Large seams 
were opened in the hulk of the vessel, and she began instantly to 
sink. 

The sailors and all the passengers jumped into the life-boat, save 
one gentleman, his wife and two children. The life-boat was full; 
the sailors requested tke gentleman to jump into the boat, but, de- 
claring that there was not room for his wife and children, refused 
to permit them to enter. " I will not leave them to perish alone," 
said the gentleman, and turned his back upon the sailors. The 
boat pushed off, the wreck settled rapidly in the water, and soon 
the smooth waves closed over the scene. 

We continue on ouf»*voyage, with porpoises and whales sporting 
diout us. In about 20 days from our departure, the captain, with 
Ms spy-^ass, is keenly looking out for the rocky coasts of Ireland. 
At length the shore of Kinsale is in view. It was here that the 
Albion was lost, with a great number of passengers, among whom 
was the lamented professor Fisher, of Yale College. 

Our captain is now all vigilance, and every sailor is on the alert. 
Soon we are in St. George's channel. The tall blue hills of Wales 
are on the right. A cannon is fired, and a small white sail is seen 
coining out from the coast. It comes nearer and nearer, and at 
length it reaches us. The pilot comes on board. The captain re- . 

• Wliat are icebergs? Are they Hanserous to ships crossing the oceanf Describe a voyage 
fron Sew York to Liveruoolf 'What chauucl between Englaad and Ireland? 
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signs the command of the ship to him. He knows every rock and 
current in this dangerous passage. Every sail is spread, and vfe 
proceed at a rapid pace. Beautiful green hills, chequered with 
hedges, are in view; this is England. A large dark city lies before 
us; it is Liverpool. We come near the wharf; a crowd of men and 
women are Waiting for us; we step ashore, and our voyage is done. 

123. ENGLAND. 

Jlfci^ of Europe. Maj^ of tht Atlahtic Ocean. Where is England? Boondaiies? Hoar 
u the iiUod of Great Bntain aeparated from the continent? How is it separated from Ire- 
land? Describe the Thames *, Severn. What is the capital? Where is London? Direc- 
tion from Boston? New York? Washington? From you? Where is Liverpool? Birmine- 
ham? York? Carlisle? Bristol? Bath? Plymouth? Nevcastle? Norwich? Oxford? 
Glasgow? 

129. ENGLAND, continited. ^k 

England is divided into 40 counties. It is beautifuUy^Rrsified 
with hills, valleys, and plains, resembling the face of the country 
m New England. The climate is exceedinglv moist, and there is 
a great deal of foggy and rainy weather. The extremes- of heat 
and cold are less than in any other country in the same latitude, 
owing to its being surrounded by the sea. The winters are by no 
means as severe as in New England; snow is comnj^on, but it sel- 
dom falls to anycyOnsiderable depth, and r^ains but for a few days. 
The frost is not severe, and the meadows often retain their verdure 
through the winter. 

The soil is generally good, though there are extensive heaths 
and plains, which only furnish a meagre pasture for sheep. Near- 
ly the whole surface of the country, however, is under cultivation. 
The lands are divided not by rail and stone fences as in this coun- 
try, but by hedges, or rows of thorny shndiSj which give a very 
picturesque effect to the landscape. A traveler in England will 
not hesitate to pronounce it the most beautiful country on the globe. 

Agriculture is carried to a high degree of perfection, and, in gen- 
eral, an acre of land is made to produce much more than in this 
country. The principal productions are grain, wool, cattle, horses, 
and culinary vegetables. The mineral pro<4lDtion8 are exceedingly 
iinportant. The whole fuel of the country, not only for families, 
bixt for steam-boats, and multitudes of steam engines used in man- 
ufactories, is produced from the coal mines. Great quantities of 
coal are also exported. The copper mines supply, not England 
only, but many other countries. The tin mines are the most ex- 
tensive in the world. Iron is so abundant, that it is used for fences, 
^— 11^^— 1 11 —»— ^ I ^^i— ^^— ,1^^^— ..»— ^1..— — — i^.^1^.^.— .^ ■■■III I » I 

129. Into bow manj counties is England divided? Describe the fitce of the country. 
What does it resemble? What of heat and cold in England? Wmters? Snow? Frostf 
What of the meadows in England? What of the soil in England? Of heaths and plains? 
What of the surface ef the country in Enclnnd? How are the lands divided? What would 
a traveller in England say of it? What of arricolture in England? Of productions? Mine- 
'' rals? What of Uie coal nines? Copper miBes? Tin mines? Fcr what purposes is iroa 
used in England? 
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lamp posts, window sashes, almost every species of machinery, and 
a great variety of uses, to which it is not applied in this country. 
It also supplies* the material for the immense manufactures in hard- 
ware &nd cutlery. Lead is also ahundant. 

There are several famous mineral springs in England. These 
are resorted to by multitudes of persons in search of health. At 
particular seasons, they are thronge4 by crowds of the gaj", the 
idle, the fashionable, and the dissipated. The most celebrated of 
these watering places are Bristol, Bath, Buxton, Cheltenham, Tun- 
bridge, Scarborough, Harrowgate, and Epsom. 

England abounds in canals, which cross the country in every di- 
rection. Rail-roads a?e also becoming common, and maybe regard- 
ed as one of the greatest improvements of modern times. On that 
betweej^iverpool and Manchester, cars filled with passengers are 
propeinHt the astonishing rate of 20 miles an hour. I'^he roads 
and bridgS are excellent, the latter being generally of hewn stone. 
England is the greatest manufacturing country in the world. 
Woollens, cottons, silks, hardware, and earthen ware, are the chief 
articles of manufacture. Its commerce extends to every country 
on tiie globe. Its ships are seen on every ocean, in every sea, at 
almost every .port. 

The most ample arrangements are made in England for educa- 
tion. There are two uim^rsities, Oxford and Cambridge, which 
are more richly endowed than any others in the world. The schools 
of Eton, Westminster, St. Paul's, Winchester, Harrow, and Rugby, 
are nearly on the same scale as our colleges. There are multi- 
tudes of other schools, public and private, and in them all a long- 
continued, systematic, and thorough course of instruction is given. 

Though education at any of these places is expensive, yet so 
general is the convic^on of its superior importance, that the child- 
ren of all persons in tolerable circumstances are well educated. 
The children of the poorer classes, by means of Sunday schools 
and the efforts of their parents, are generally taught to read and 
write. Immense numbers of volumes, consisting of the works of 
the best English autk^, are circulated in every part of the king- 
dom, in the form of wRkly or monthly pamphlets, at a very cheap 
rate. Even the poorest mechanics and laborers are in the habit oi 
spending a considerable part of their leisure in the perusal of these 
publications. 

London, the metropolis of England, is an immense city; being 

What is said of lead? What of nrineral springsf Who frequent them? Which arr the 
most celebrated of these springsf What of canalsf RaiWoadsf Rail-road between Liver- 
pool and Manchester? Roads? Bridges? What are bridges made of in England? What 
are the chief manufactures of England? What of the commerce? Ships? What of educa- 
tion in England? Universities? Schools? What b given in all the public and private 
acboob? Is education expensive in England? What is thought of education generally? How 
arc the poorer children instructed ? What are circulated in the form of pamphleb' What 
H aaid of the mechanics and laborers? What is the extent of London? 
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seven miles in length, and five in width. The Thames passes 
through it, across which is one bridge of iron, and several of stone. 
An attempt has also been made to construct a tunnel, or toad, un* 
der the river, so that persons, carts, and carriages, might pass be- 
neath, while the river, with its thousands of boats, is flowing in 
its channel above their heads. This work is partly executed, but 
farther operations are at present suspended. 

The eastern portion or London is called the city, where the 
greatest part of the business is transacted. This quarter is irregu- 
larly built; the streets are crooked, and many of them dark, narrow, 
and filthy. They are, however, full of peopje during the hours of 
business, and some of them are so thronged, that it is almost im- 
possible to pass through them. Some of the remoter^arts are 
occupied by people of such desperate character, that a nfl|Dn risks 
his hfe by going among them. The western part d^pe city^ 
called Westminster, is better built, and the streets are broader. 

The west end of the town is generally inhabited by wealthy 
people; the streets are regular, and the houses, though plain, and 
destitute of ornament externally, are within costly and magnificent. 
Among the public buildings, Westminster abbey, an ancient but 
sublime edifice, and St. PauPs cathedral, a noble modem building, 
are the most interesting. The parks, o( which there are several 
near the city, consist of extensive grounds, ornamented with 
groves, and laid out with walks and avenues. These vresent views 
of palaces, and other costly edifices around them. They are oilen 
thronged with people, and thousands of the fashionable and the 
gay may be seen moving in all directions, giving an indescribable 
aspect of cheerfulness to the scene. 

Liondon is truly an astonishing place. Including the suburbs, it 
contains 1 ,300,000 people. It is the centre of an immense trade, 
and is by far the most commercial city in the world. There are 
also a great many institutions of a charitable and religious kind. 
One of these societies is devoted to the noble cause of distributing 
the Bible, and they have already circulated more than four millions 
of copies ! There are several societies enga^d in sending niission- 
aries to various heathen lands, with the design of convertmg them 
to Christianity and civilisation. 

Liverpool is the second city for commerce in England. A vBst 
amount of cotton is sent from the United States to this port, which 
is used in the manufactoriei^. Its trade with the United States and 
the West Indies is very great. Pop. 160,000. Manchester, 82 
miles from Liverpool, is famous for the manufacture of cotton 

What river pasyes through it? What attempt has been made? What n the eastern part of 
London calledr What U said of it? What <n the western [}art of London? Public build- 
ings? What are the paries? What is said of them? What is the population of London and 
the suburbt? What or its trade? Commerce? Societies? What is said of Liverpool? What 
m sent from the U. States to Liverpool^ What of iti trade? Popolatioo? «or what « 
Manchester famous' 
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goods, calicoes, gimghenis, chintzes, shawb, hatidkercluers, ftc. 
The^ manufar.tuniig' establishments are generally in large buildings, 
■with many windows, and at night, as yuu approach the town, it 
looks ]iU aa iliuminated citv. Pop. 134,000. 

Birmingham is famous for the manufacture of locks, buttons, 
hinges, guns, sworda, and other hardware. Leeds, Wakefleid, 
Huddersneld, Norwich, and Exeter, are celebrated for the manu* 
facture of woollens; Sheffield, for cutlery and files; Coventry for 
ribbons; Kidderminster for carpets; Nottingham and Leicester, for 
stockings; Gloucester, for pins; Worcester, for porcelain; New- 
castle under Line, for its potteries. 

Bristol had formerly an extensive trade wit)i the United Statea 
and West Indies; Hull is known for lb) great amount of shipping; 
Portsmouth, as a naval station for government ships; Newcastle, 
BE the atjUe of the grand coal-mines; Bath, as the most elegant 
city in B||land; York, as the second city in rank in the king&im: 
Canterbury, for its antiquities, and its beautiful church; Oxford 
and Cambridge, for their universities. 

When an American is travelling in England, be sees a multitude 
of objects which strike him as pecub'ar. Ho is surprised to see the 
women abroad in the open air, as freely as the men, many of them 
engaged in laborious occupations, which in New England are only 
pursued by men. The stage coaches, with twelve persons on the 
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Bitualed far hack from the road, with a green velvet lawn in front, 
and an extensive parit or forest spreading far over the landscape; 
llie packs nC twenty or thirty hounds, with several men on horse- 
back, peculiarly dressed, sweeping across the fields; these, and 
many other things, assure the traveller, that he is not in his own 
country, and that he is in iio other than that England, of whicfa he 
has been taught to read with the deepest interest from hia infancy. 
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131. WALES, COKTIHUED. 

North Wales is a country ofbleak mountains, generally destituts 
of trees, with dark ravines and deep valleys ^tween. ^ope parts 
are highlv picturesque, and there are spots which are fl^y culti- 
vated. There are many beautiful, quiet villages, and some hand- 
some country seats, and here and there a bustBng town among the 
mountains. In South Wales, the,country is hilly, but of a milder 
character than in North Wales. It is strewed over with habita- 
tions of all sorts, scattered, or in villages. The houses in Wales ' 
are white- washed, of the most brilliant whiteness, and almost ev^y 
cottage has aroundit, its roses, honeysuckles and vines, with a neat 
walk to the door. Every thing shows that the people are happy 
and at ease. They are industrious, frugal and virtuous. 



Wales is divided into 12 counties. Its mines of coal and iron 
are very productive. Its slate quarries are extensive, and date is 
exported to the United States and various other countries, Wales 



hits few towns of note; the chief sre CaeniBrvon, Swansea, end 
Cardig'an. 

132. SCOTLAND. 

jr^n/Ewwc. Wkirc ii ScolUadr Wlitre ii MnmiT TrilM FrHh of FoHhf Whtr> 
b tbe upiUl.' Whfn B Edinburih' DirKl ion from Londiuil Liitrpoolf Bcaloiif Fnia 
Jim! Wlun i> OlBgawf AbecdHjt' Pauley' Valht 

183. SCOTLAND, continued. 
Scotland is divided into 33 counties; it is separated by the Gram- 

C'an hills, or mountaine, into two parts, called lowlands and high- 
nds. The hig-hlands are in the north and northwest. They 
consist chiefly of bleak mountains, almost wholly shorn of their, 
foreet trees, and covered with a low shrub, called heath or heather. 
They h^^ a dreary aspect, and are tiseful only as pasture eround, 
for sheep and black cattle, a small breed valued for their flesh. 

The iDouDtains occasionally asaume a grand, and, in some in- 
stances, a wild and rugged appearance; and the beautiful blue lakes, 
or loct^, and the little bright valleys, which lie low and stilt be- 
tween them, often present delightful o^ects to the wanderer among 
these regions. As these mountains, lochs, and valleys, are woven 



into the poetry and romances of Scott, Boms, and others, we have 
read of ihem from childhood, and associated them in our minds 
with all that is wild, pastoral and pleasing. 

On the western coast are several islands, called the Hebrides.' 
They contain many inhabitants, but these cannot speak English 
end are without education. They live by raising cattle, fishing. 
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and by killing sea fowl, and gathering their e^^gs frcmi thd rOcks. 
To the north, are the Orkney and Shetland mes^ where the in^ 
habitants lead similaf lives. 

Of the mountains m Scotland, the Grampian chain is the lofHest 
Its highest summit, Ben Nevis, is 4387 feet high, and is the moSt 
elevated mountain in the British isles. The Trosachs, at the out- 
let of Loch Katrine, an assemblage of " rocks, mounds, and 
knolls," are celebrated as being the scene of an interesting portion 
of Scott's " Lady of the Lake." Loch Lomond, the largest of 
the Scotch lakes, is 30 miles in length. It lies at the base of Ben 
Lomond, a lody mountain, and is one of the most beautiful sheets 
of water in the world. On the eastern shore is a rocky cave, which 
was once the retreat of the famous Rob Roy. 

The lowlands of Scotland are agreeably diversified with hills And 
plains. The latter are fertile and highly cultivated. Tfe climate 
m the northern part of Scotland is very cold, and storms of snow, 
like those along the nort;hern border of New England, sometimes 
visit it in winter. The western parts are subject to heavy rains, 
but in the southerji portions, the climate is temperate. 

The chief productions are coal, iron, lead, cattle, sheep, ^rain, 
and fish. The principal articles of manufacture are cottons, Imens, 
woollens, and iron ware. There are several canals, the principal 
of which are the Caledonian canal, and the Forth and Clyde canal, 
both of which Open a water communication across the country, 
from sea to sea. 

Therejire four universities in Scotland; that of Edinburgh, which 
has great celebrity as a medical school, and those of Glasgow, Ab- 
erdeen, and St. Andrew's. Schools for the education of all classes 
are established throughout the country. The means of instruction 
in the Lowlands are very cheap and excellent, and knowledge is 
probably more generally diffused than in any other country. In 
the Highlands many of the people cannot speak English, and a large 
proportion are totally uneducated. The established religion of 
Scotland is that of Presbyterianism, which is the faith of a great 
mmority of the people. 

Edinburgh is one of the most interesting cities in the world. It 
is divided by a deep, narrow basin, once the bed of a lake, into the 
old and new town. The former is a crowded assemblage of antique 
buildings, placed upon a riigged steep hill. The streets are narrow, 
and some of the houses are eight, and even twelve, stories in height. 
They are filled with inhabitants, and at a little distance, an observer 

Orkneysf Shetlaad Isles? What are the loftiest mountains in Scotland? What is the height 
of Ben JNevisf What are the Trosachs? What is said of Loch Lomond? Where was ouc« 
the retreat of the famous Rob Roy? What of the lowlands of Scotland? What of the cfimale 
of the northern parts of Scotland? The western? Southern? What are the prodticlicias' 
Manufactures? ' i¥hat of canals? What are the four universities m Scotland? What ot 
schools? Means of instrirction? Knowledge? People of the Hii;hlands? What it the «Bi«b> 
lished religion of Scotland? What is flai4 of Edinburgh^ liow is it divided^ Describe tiM 
old lowtt. 



inigtt fancy it a vast be© hive, with its busy and bnsthng inhabi- 
tants, thronging its archways, roads, and avenues. The new town 
is regularly laid out, and built of freestone. It consists chiefly of 
iiie residences of the rich. It is very elegant, and has the freshness 
of recent construction. The contrast which it bears to the old 
town increases the beauty of the one, while it adds to the carious 
Interest with which we regard the other. 

At a little distance from the city, are Salisbury crai|^, and Ar- 
thur's seat. The latter is a high rocky mountain, which lifls its 
head far above the smoke and noise of the town, and seems to be 

fazing down with an inquisitive look upon the busy inhabitants. 
lear the foot of this mountain, is the supposed birth-place of Jeanie 
Deans, the heroine -of the tale of the Heart of Mid Lothian. 

Edinburgh is not remarkable for trade or manufactures.' It is 
the pla^e where the courts, which have jurisdiction over the whole 
country, hold their sessions. The assembly, consisting of clergy- 
men and delegates from the various Presbyterian churches, also 
hold their annual meetings here. Edinburgh is the centre of learn- 
ing and learned men, and is known abroad by itsjmiversity, and the 
fame of its able and elo(]^uent authors. Pop. 138,000. 

Glasgow is the first city in Scotland for manufactures and com- 
merce. Parts of it are handsomely laid out and well built; but its 
buildings are blackened by the smoke which proceeds from its man- 
ufactunng establishments. The cathedral is an ancient and impos- 
ing edifice, in the Gothic style. Population of Glasgow, 147,000. 
Paisley and Perth are famous for their manufactures of cotton and 
linen;' Carron, for its iron works; Melrose, for its beautiful remains 
of an ancient abbey; Gretna Green, as the residence of a blacksmith, 
who marries runaway lovers irom England; and Ayr, as the birth- 
place of the poet Burns. 

134. IRELAND. 

Map of Europe, Where is Ireland? Boundaries? What u the capital? Where is Dnb- 
Unf Direction from London? Edinburgh? Boston? New York? From you? Where is 
Londonderry? Belfast? Galway? Limerick? Cork? Walerford' Kilkenny^ Where w 
cape Clearf Kinsale? What or the river Shannon? 

135. IRELAND, continue6. 

Ir<dand is divided into four provinces, and these are subdivided 
into 32 counties. The surface of the country is moderately uneven, 
with few motintains. There are a great many peat bogs, or mo- 
rasses, which supply the people with iuel, but are useless for other 

The new tovn. Where is Salisbury craig? Describe Arthur's seat. Is Edinburrh remark- 
able (or trade or manufactures? What is said of the city of Edinburgh? What is its popula- 
ttOD? Wliat IS Uie first city in Scotland for manufactureii and commerce? What is said of 
Qlugomf Its population? For what are Paisley and Perth famous? What of Carron? 
IKelroae? What is Gretna Green celebrated for? What is the birth-place of thepoet Bums? 

135. hto how many provinces b Ireland divided? Are these subdivided? What is tlM 
Mrfiwe of the couotry in Ireland' What rapplj the people with fuel? 
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purpases. The-ch'mate is like that of England, though not quite 
as cold in winter, nor as hot in summer. 

One of the chief productions is potatoes, which are excellent and 
ahundant^ and form the principal article of food for the poorer classes. 
Oats are extensively cultivated, and also constitute a great part of 
the fo<Kl of the poor. Grass and flax are raised in great quantities; 
the latter is pulled before the seed is ripe, and therefore tne people 
are partly supplied with seed from the United States. The princi- 
pal manufactures are linen goods, which, with provisions, form the 
chief exports. 

The Giants' causeway is an astonishing work of nature. It is on 
the north coast of the island, and consists of millions of perpendicu* 
lar columns of stone, from 8 to 13 inches in diameter. These col* 
umns are generally seven sided, and are divided into lengths of 
about 18 inches; yet set upright one upon another, and so nicely 
fitted together, that a kniie blade can scarcely be inserted at iM 
joints. There are several acres of these colmnns, from 1 to 15 feet 
above the level of the sea. Part of them arc covered at high tide. 
Near this place, the rocks along the shore rise to the height of 
several hundred feet, their fronts displaying, in one instance, irreg- 
ular perpendicular columns, to the length of 30 yards. 

Dublin is the chief city in Ireland. Some of its streets are truly 
magnificent, and its public edifices are numerous and beautiful. Its 
university is celebrated. The crowds of rap^ged and miseral^e 
wretches, who appear in every part of the city, however, tell a 
melancholy story of the poverty and distress which exist within 
and around it. The suburbs consist partly of streets of low mua 
hovels, through the turf roofs of which the smoke issues without 
a chunney. These are the abodes of thousands who are reduced 
to the most abject poverty. There are whole streets, too, within 
the city, occupied by the poor, which display the most heart-rending 
spectacles of sorrow, destitution and distress. Population of Dub- 
lin, S27,000. Cork is the chief commercial city in Ireland, and is 
the great mart of provisions for the country. Pop. 100,000. 
Limerick, Belfast, Waterford, and Galway are places of considerable 
trade, and the seats of extensive linen manufactures. 

About four fifths of the Irish are Catholics. A great part ofthe 
land in Ireland is owned by large proprietors, who reside in En^sind 
or other countries. They let their lands to men, who undehet 
them to the pepple on the hardest terms. The people are not only 
obliged to pay this excessive rent, but also to support their Cathohc 

What if the climate? What u the principal article of food? What are exteiurrehr cnlti- 
vatedf What b said of sraM? Flax? What are the manufacture!? Exports? "WAere ia 
the Giants* causeway? Describe it. What is the chief city in Ireland? Describe Dublin. 
What of Che suburbs? What of the poor in some of the streets in Dublin? What of Corkf 
Limerick? Belfast? Waterford? Galwav? What part of the Irish population are €Nttho« 
lies? Who own a great part of the land in Ireland? To whom are these lands let? What 
«f the oeople? 
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cle?^, whom they love; they are also required by the g^nvemment 
to pay one tenth part of their produce to the dei^y of the church 
of EiiKland, whom they hate. After satisfying these various ex- 
actions, the people have little lell to suhsiet upon; a few potatoes, 
and a small quantity of oat bread and milk, scarce sufficient to 
SUDtain life, is often the only reward of a family for a whole year's 
laborl The following picture repredents an Irishman stripped by 
anoflker of all his property; a scene not uncommon in this country. 



The hard situation of the lower classes in Ireland has had the 
efiect to degrade the people, who are naturally full of wit and 
acuteness. Children have seen their parents vainly struagline to 
rise above poverty, and attain ease and competence. They have 
therefoie regarded poverty as their lot, and observing so many 
others to be m the same condition a? themselves, have not raisra 
their hopes beyond it. If a people thus situated are ignorant and 
Tidous, and there is no doubt the lower classes in Ireland are so, 
we can easily trace the cause of it to their situation. 

156. BRITISH EMPIRE— Gehbral View. 

Miail/'XwH. WhUIH bEI>n» Ibe Briliih blei aiiil Iht lonliiiFulf WhU ihnnne] 
kmai^DcJudiiiil Frucpf Wbcre in lli< ScIUt i>lc>f The ale d{ Wii hi! Iile of 
tbmt Hibnla gr Whirh hki.' OrkKj? Slwllud iilaf -What i. lind'i Sail 



187. BRITISH EMPIRE, 

The British nnrare consists of England, Wales, Scotland, and 

'InlaDd, and the adjacent iaianda. lis title is the United Kingdom 

Wlul ■ often llMir r«i™i ifter m whoU JMrt laSoif DtMriht Iht pictnrt, ~ Wb»l liBtct 

Tt irt>U ••<>« nuj <he itaomxc ud licc of Ihi lil>h be Mtribiil«lf 
1(7. WtedsathaBrukkeiafiri coB^iiff WhU u JU liUat ' 
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of Great Britain and Ireland. It has colonial possessions in evert 
quarter of the fflobe — in Asia, in Oceanica, in Africa, in Norm 
America, in the vVest Indies, in South America, and in Europe. 

The government of England is a limited monarchy. The king 
is hereditary; the people, having nothing to do with the choice of 
a king, take such a one as is born to them, good or bad. The king* 
is not absolute, his power being checked by a parliament, which 
forms the legislative oranch of the government. It consists of the 
house of lords, and the house of commons; the former is composed 
Df peers who are hereditary; their titles and estates descending 
from the father to the eldest son. The commons are partly chosen 
by the people, though not in the equal and free manner in which 
we choose our officers in this country. 

The king of England resides chieflv in London. He has several 
palaces there and in the neighborhood. He holds himself aloof from 
the common people, and is seen by them only as he chances to pass 
rapidly by in a coach, or on some occasion when he condescends to 
show himself in public. The persons whom he has Chiefly about 
him are the nobility. Sometimes he holds levees, at which may be 
seen not only distinguished foreigners, but dukes, marquises, earls, 
viscountsand barons. These are the various ranks of the nobility, 
and most of the individuals are entitled to a seat in the house of 
lords. 

The navy consists of about a thousand ships. About 200 of 
these are at present engaged in the service of tne government, and 
employ 35,000 seamen. The naval force of this country is greater 
than that of all the rest of Europe. The army of England is ex- 
tensive, and well trained. The bravery of her soldiers, and the 
skill and successful daring of her seamen, are proverbial. 

The established religion is that of the church of England, or 
Episcopacy. All persons, of whatever religious creed, in England, 
Wales, and Ireland, are obliged to contribute to the support of this 
church. All other forms ol worship are tolerated, and there are 
many Independents, Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Quakers, 
and Unitarians. In Ireland, four fifths of the people are CathoUcs. 
In Scotland, Presbyterianisra is established by law. 

The government of Great Britain, in consequence of its various, 
wars, has become involved in debt, to the prodigious amount of 
800,000,000 pounds sterling, a sirni eoual to 8,500,000,000 of dol-' 
lars. In order to pay the interest or this debt, and also to dis- 

Where are iu colonial possessions f What is the gorernmeiit of Englaodf WliiU it tlul of 
the king? His power? What does the legislature consist of? What of the house of lords 'i 
House of cominonsf Where does the king reside? What is said of him?, Who may be 
seen at the king's levees? To what are they entitled? Of what does the navj consist? How 
many seamen are employed by the government? What is said of the naval force of England? 
The army? What are proverbial? What is the established religion in Eagland? WhtfcOQ-^ 
tribute to the support or the church? Are other religion* toleniictl? What is the rdigioB-i^r ' 
Ireland? Of Scotland? What is the amount of Ihedeht ia which Great Brittia is iardhtdf ' 
What is done io- order to pay the uiterest of tbia debt? 
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charge the expenses of the government, very heavy taxes are laid, 
which often involve the country in great distress. Owing to the 
pressure of this debt and other causes, there are immense numbers 
of paupers. In the year 1S15, they amounted, in England alone, 
to 1,000,000, which was about one-ninth part of the inhabitants. 

138. FRANCE. 

Map of Europe. Id what directioD must you travel to go from Eozland to France? What 
part of tne sea must joo cross? Boundaries of France? What of the Seine? Loire? (ia- 
tonne? Rhone? Saone? What is the capital? Where is Paris? Direction from Loodon? 
Boston? Mew York? From where jou are? Where is Rouen? Orleans? Nantes? Lyons? 
Bordeaux? Toulouse? Marseilles? Strasburg? Toulon? What bay on the coa^t of France? 
What gulf? What island in the Mediterranean, near the coast of France? 

139. FRANCE, continued. 

France is divided into 86 departments; most of which take their 
names from rivers within their' boundaries. In the north, a consid- 
erable portion of the country is level. The central portions are 
undulating. In the southeast, there are mountains, where the 
country presents great diversity of surface. There are large tracts 
of land unfit for cultivation; yet, on the whole, France is a fruitful 
and beautiful country. The chief productions are vines, olives, 
and maize or Indian com, in the south; and grain of various kinds, 
beans, potatoes, and fruits, in the north. The climate is very fine; 
more agreeable, less moist, and less changeable than in England. 
This country is celebrated for its manufactures of silk and wool, 
and for its various wines and brandy. These articles constitute its 
chief exports. 

• The principal rivers in France are the Loire, Garonne, Seine, 
Rhine, and Rhone. The latter is one of the most rapid rivers in 
Europe; its length is 500 miles. The Pyrenees, a range of moun- 
tains, divide France from Spain, and the Alps touch upon the south- 
east and separate it from Italy. The mount Jura chain divides it 
from Switzerland. The canal of Languedoc, the most celebrated 
in the country, is 148 miles long, and connects the Mediterranean 
sea with the bay of Biscay. There are several other useful and 
important canalS. The island of Corsica in the Mediterranean, 
ana some other small islands, belong to France. 

The government is a limited monarchy, resembling that of Eng- 
land, though the king has less power. All religions are tolerat^, 

^ . / 

What ii the comeauence? What is the cause of the great number of paupers in Great 
Britaiaf What was tjie amount of them in 1815? 

139. Into how many departments is France divided? From what do they take their names? 
What of the northern portions of the country? Central? Southeastern? Is all the land cnl- 
tivated ill France? What are the productions of the south? Of the north? What of the 
cjinaate of France as compared with that of England? What is France celebrated for? What 
•re ita c^orts? What are the principal rivers in France? Wlut of the Rhone? By what 
■nonntaiitt is France separated from S^ain? Italy? Switzerland? What of the canal of 
Ipajignedoc? Are there any other canus? What blands belong to France? What u the 
COTenuwnt of Fnace? What of feligioa? What sect is the most numeroua? 
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but the Cotholic8'8re moet numeroua. There are colleges founded 
by the govemnient in the principal towna. Scientilic and litererj 
associations are numerous. The National Institute of Paris is the 
most celebrated scientific association in the world. The common 
people in France, however, are uneJueated. The French langu^e 
IS derived from the Latin, and being mure generally spoken in Eu< 
rope than any other, is that which travellers in various countries 
find most useful. It is peculiarly adapted to conversation, and t 
knowledge of it is an essential part of a finished education. 

Farts is the racist plea.sing city in the world. It abounds in mag- 
tdSceat edifices, palaces, promenades, public gardens, fountains, ami 



places of amusement. The people have an air of peculiar cheerfii^- 
nejis and gaiety, and if a stranger chances to need information, the 
ready civility with which his request is attended to, is truly gratify- 
ing. The city is surrounded by a wall, and is entered through 
Sates which are closed at night. The houses are for the most part 
om four to six stories hirh. They are built of freestone, obtain- 
ed from quarries beneath Uie city. These vast excavations, called 
the catacombs, have been used as a depository of t{ie bones of the 
dead, where they have been arranged in a fanciful manner. Paris 
is the chief residence of the king, and there the parhament Uteets. 
The king's library contains 400,000 volumes. The king's mnaenm 
contains a most magnificent display of paintings and statuary. 
The Jung's gardens embrace the most extensive and complete c^ 
lection of specimens In the animal, ruineral, and vegetable kingdoms 

Wlut or eoMr^af AuDci&IioiB? Whtf nf Ihv TiulilirfF nf PitIh^ Whil of lh» eammDife 

hibiluU' How ii Ihe rltl lucroun 
HoiT mtnj volvDH duet i^ kingU library Gv&ulaf Diaoib* ttm fciDg^ m 
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Ini Ite world. This gay cit^, which at first seeing only made for 
pleasure and anrn^ement, -will be found on examination to contain 
within its walls some of the most scientific and profound scholars 
that any age has produced, 

Paris sets the fashions for Europe, snd in some measure for 
America. An immense trade is here carried on in articles of dress, 
bv tailors and mantuamakers. Every week the female fashions are 
cKangfA, and every month there ia'a new cut for male attire. Yet 
while they are so fickle in the metropolis, in many parts of France 
ihe fashion- is unchangeable. People may at all times be seen in 
Paris from different parts of the kingdom, attired in the exact cos- 
tames of a century ago. Pop. of Paris, 890,000. 

Besides Paris, there are many other large and celebrate towns 
in France. Lyons is renowned for its rich silk goods, and gold and 
silver stu^; Fop. 160,000; Marseilles, as a seaport; Pop. 116,000; 
BordeaiLx, for its wines; Pop. 94,000; Rouen, for its manufac- 
tures; Pop. 87,000; Montpelier, as the resort of invalids; Versailles 
for its palace; Pop. 30,000; Slrasburg, for its cathedral, the spire 
of which is the loftiest artificial construction in the world: Pop. 
50,000. Bresthasapop. of 26,000, and Toulon of 31,000. These 
two are naval stations. 

The character of the French is the reverse of that of the English, 
The latter are reserved and haughty, the former are sociable and 
polite. The superior classes in France are very attentive to the 
exercises of dancing, fencing, and riding, in all which they excel, 
»nd their example is followed as much as possible by their inferiors. 
Pohteness and good manners may be traced through all ranks. The 



Wk>t i> inil sr IIhkIhiiUIc mrn in Pan<> WhnI Iredc b 

(Wlbif WhalorihrrElluiirajDr eimWi.' Bml and Toula 
lia French u uuDjnrad wilk thM gf Ibg Si^Uibf DugrilHi I 
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civility of the men is emulated by the modest deportment of the 
women; an(> in fine evenings the streets and public places of the 
towns are filled with groups of both sexes, engaged in convensation, 
of which the French people are passionately fond. 

The women of France take an active part in the concerns of life. 
At court, they are politicians; in the city, they are merchants and 
shopkeepers; in , the country, they labor on the farms with the men. 
There is. scarcely any operation in rural econ(»ny, in which they 
do not take a part: they" may even be sometimes seen holdine^ the 
plough in the field. They often perform lony journeys done, 
without the protection of men, and the discretion and energy of 
character which they display under such circumstances, is surprisr 
ing. The lower classes of women never wear bonnets, and tbey 
may be seen at all times in the open air, with only a slight cap on 
4heir heads. The preceding cut exhibits a French diligence, and 
women at work at a vineyard. 

140. SPAIN. 




ladalquiverf Ebro? Whit of the Vyrt 
taiiuf Sierra Morena? What bay north of Spain' What ftraitt between the AUantk uA 
Mediterranean tea? What countnea are separated by the straits of Gibraltar? 

What islands in the Mediterranean, near to Spain? Where ia cape Trafalear? Cape Finia- 
terre? What b the capital? 'Where is Madrid? Direction from Paris? London? Boatonf 
Washington? New York? From wh«re you are? Where u Gadiz? Seville? Grenada? 
Salamanca? Toledo? Valencia? TiUavera? Barcelona? Mala{;a? Saragossa? Tortosa? 
Garthagena? Is Spain a peninsula? Where, then, is the isthmus? 



141. SPAIN, COKTIKIJED. >" 

Spain is divided into 31 provinces, several of them being called 
kingdoms. There are many mountains in various parts of the 
country, and a great portion of the land is elevated. Its surface 

f resents a beautiful variety of slopes, valleys, streams, and plains, 
n some parts, the scenery is wild and picturesque in a high degree. 
The climate is very mild and pleasant; the winter is gentle, and in 
summer the air is refreshed by" sea breezes. Those parts watered 
by the rivers are fertile, but the soil is badly tilled, and large por- 
tions of the country are nearly uninhabited. The productions are 
wine, sugar, maize, wheat, rice, hemp, silk, olives, and various 
fruits, as oranges, lemons, &c. There are mines of copper, iron, 
and other metals. 

There is no country more favored by nature than Spain, and 
industry mi^ht soon make it one of the richest and most productive 
portions of the globe. The manufactures are few; that of silk is 
the principal. The exports consist of silk; wool of a very fine 
quahty, produced from the merino sheep, which are raised on the 

mountains; \^ines, figs, raisins, lemons, &c. 

- 

What is said of the women of France? Describe the picture. 

141. How is Spain divided? What of the land in Spam? What does iU surface prenntf 
What of the scenery? Climate? Soil? Piodactioaa^ Mines? What ii nid 9f the 001111(17? 
factnres' Exports? 
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Montserrat, 20 miles from BaTcelona, is a lofly mountain, near 
4,000 feet high, of a very curious shape, on which is a famous 
monastery. This is a buildSng where Cfatholics devote themselves 
to religion, and take a vow never to return and mingle in the affairs 
of the world. There are about 60 monks in the monastery of 
Montserrat, and higher up the mountain are 18 hermitages, which 
are buildings inhabited by hermits. These hermits are principally 
persons or distinction who have retired from the world. The 
Catholic church teaches that such seclusion is praiseworthy; and in 
Catholic countries, multitudes of men, called monks, or friars, and 
women, called nuns, are shut up in nunneries and x monasteries, 
devoted to praying, fasting, penance, and various ceremonies. In 
Spain there are many of these institutions, and thousands are im- 
mured within their walls. 

There are several universities in Spain, of which that of Sala- 
manca is the most celebrated. Education, as well among the rich 
as the poor, is in a backward state. The government lends no aid, 
and the Catholic clergy, who have vast . iiOiuence, oppose the dif- 
fusion of general knowledge. % 

The government of Spain is a despotism; a government in 
which the power is vested in the hands of one man. The king is 
absolute; he has generally exerted his power chiefly with a regard 
to his own pleasure, and with no enlightened view to the ^ood of 
the people. The inquisition, a court which held its sittmgs in 
secret, and inflicted the most horrible tortures,' was upheld in Spain 
for three centuries, but is now abolished. 

The farther we pursue our inquiries into the state of different 
countries, the more evidence shall we gain, that the happiness or 
misery of a people depends mainly on the government. Spain is an 
instance of a great nation, occupying one of the most delightful 
regions on the earth, degraded, poor, ignorant and weak, through 
the bad influence of ti bad government. 

Madrid, the capital, and chief residence of the king, is 2,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is a magnificent city. Pop. 200,000. 
Cadiz, situated on the island of Leon, is the first commercial town 
in Spain. Pop. 70,000. Seville, on the Guadalquiver, was in 
ancient times the residence of the Gothic kings, and is said to have 
contained more than half a million of people. The population at 
present is 100,000. Gibraltar, a promontory, 1500 feet high, con- 
tains a fortress so strengthened by nature and art, as to be esteemed 



Describe Montserrat. What is a monastery? What are hermitaees? Who are the hermits 
vim occupy them? What does the Catholic church teach.' What b done in Catholic 
countries? Jn Spain? What is the most celebrated university in Spain? What of educa- 
tion? What influence have the Catholic clerey? How do they use it? What is the Eovern- 
ment of Spain? What is said of the king? What is the Inquisition? Upon what does the 
kappiflcu or misery of a people mainly depend? What influence has a bad government had 
m Sp«iii^ What of Madrid? Cadix' Seville? What is Gibraltar? What does it containf 
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the most rormidable m the world. This fortreM bdoi^ to Gnat 
Britain. Pop. of the town 12,000. 

The language of Spain, a mixture of the Latin with Gothic and 
monkish dialects, la tich, stately, and Bonorous. The people o€ 
Spain are of a swarthy complexion, and are as remarWble for 
gravity, and a sort of pensive dignity of deportment, as the French 
are for gaiety. In religion they are devoted Catholica, and pay 
great reverence to the prieats. They are exceedingly potite, even 



to the very lowest classes. Dancing is the favorite amusement, 
which is perfilimed with great spirit and grace; it is practised in 
the country in the open air. Smokinj; is universal, A traveller 
remarks that it is as much a matter ol course for smoke to come 
out of a Spaniard's mouth as out of a chimney. 

Bull-fi^ntB are common in the large towns. People of all ranks 
and conditions crowd to these spectacles, and ladies of the highest 
rank are eager to witness these nrutal exhihitions. 

142. PORTUGAL. 

Purtu^il'biiunaidf Ddcribetiic T?;us^ ijucro i Guadiani, Whu u<hel>piul> Wlien 

J43. PORTUGAL, contibobd. 

This kingdom is divided into six provinces. The face of thn 

country is diversified with mountains, valleys, and plains. Tibe 

To ■ihitm bekm;' W)iU of LK<i Juiiubk of Spxiii' Foi vtilt art Ibe Spaniinli nBufci- 
hk> Whai itUieiirelicioD? Hi» dniW Ireal tbdr nricHi.' DctcrDx Ibc piUun. Wilt 
sf Oicir ppLilFi>e«> Wliil o Ibt hy<.<Ut ^mineBtl WhU b laid tf •onkuigr WkM (f 
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climBte is fine; the soil fmitfhl, but badlj cultivated; the produc* 
tions are wines, honey, oranges, olives, fi^, and other fruits, 

Lisbon, the capital, has a fine harbor, and is one of the moat 
cominercisl cities m Europe. It has a great trade in wines and fruits, 
with the United States, and England, A great part of the city 
was destroyed by an earthquake in 1755, but has been since rebuilt. 
Pop. 340,000. Oporto, the second cjly in the kingdom, gives 
name to the celebrated red wine called port, which is the favorite 
wine in England. Population 80,000. 

In education, the PortuguesS are even more backward than the 
Spania'rds. They are devoted Cstholics in religion. Their lan- 
gniHge is nearly the same as the Spanish. Their government is 

The Portuguese have swarthy complexions, black hair, and 
dark eyes. The lower classes are more lively aiuit industrious than 
the Spaniards. The fashion of dress with the women never 
changes. Milliners and fancy dress makers are almost unknown 
in Lisbon. Dancing is the favorite amusement. The peasantry 
'n miserable hots almost entirely without furniture; sit cioss- 
' on the ground without chairs, and feed on coarse bread and 
Beggars are numerous, and rather demand than beg. 
Grain is not threshed, but trodden out by the oxen; tailors sit at 
their work like shoemakers; and hair dressers appear at church on 
Sunday with a sword and a cockade \ In visiting a person of any 
rank, it is necessary to wear a sword and a cocked hat, and go in a 

The following picture represents some Portuguese engaged ia 
their favorite amusement. 



leMwio 
garlic. 
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144. ITALY. 

JMiop of Europe. Suppose you go in a ahip from Lisbon to Naples, what ocean do joa a^ 
out upon? What straits do ;^ou passf What sea do you enter? What country do von pass 
on your rtf^ht hand? What blands belonging to Soain do you pass on vour leitf Where is 
Sicily? Sardinia? Corsica? Lipari isles? Malta? Where is the guir of Venicef Taranto? 

How is Italy bounded? What range of mountains in Italy? In what direction does the 
range of (he Apennines run? Where is mount Vesuvius? Etna? What of the river Po? 
Tiber? Where is Rome? Direction from Lisbon? 'Madrid? Paris? London? New ¥ork? 
Boston? From where you are? Where is Naples? Genoa? ■ Florence? Turin? Leghorn? 
Taranto? Salerno? Bologna? SL Marino? Messina? Ravenna? 

145. ITALY. Sepakate Countries. 

The peninsula of Italy is imagined to resemble a boot in shape. 
It was once the seat of a mighty empire, but is now divided among 
several governments, 

Lombardy and Venice lie between the river Po on the south, and 
the Alps on the north, and belong to the dominions of the king of 
Austria. This territory is sometimes called Austrian Italy. Ven- 
ice is the capital. Mantua, Milan, and Verona, are the principal 
places. Pop. about 4,000,000. 

The kingdom of Sardinia embraces the island of Sardinia, and 
the northwestern portion of Italy bordering upon the Alps. Turin 
is the capital. Genoa, Nice, and Cagliari, are the principal places. 
Pop. about 4,000,000. 

Modena, Lucca, and Parma are small territories called dutchies, 
south of Austrian Italy. Modena is under the government of 
Duke Francis, of the house of Austria. Lucca and Parma are 
under the government of Marie Louise, wife of the celebrated Na- 
polean Bonaparte. 

The grand-dutchy of Tuscany is situated on the Mediterranean; 
the capital is Florence; Leghorn is one of the principal towns. It 
is under the sovereignty of Archduke Ferdinand of Austria. Fop. 
1,300,000. The island of Elba, celebrated as the place of Bona- 
parte'^ temporary banishment, belongs to it. 

The States of the Church lie partly on the gulf of Venice, and 
partly on the Mediterranean. Rome is the capital. Bologna, Ra- 
venna, and Ancona, are the principal towns*. Pop. 2,500,0(W. The 
pope reigns over the people of these territories as their sovereign. 
He resides at Rome, in a palace called the Vatican. Once, the 
power of the pope was more extensive than that of any king* 
or emperor. His dominions are now reduced to the email territory 
which we are describing. He has authority however, in spiritual 
matters j over the members of the Catholic church in all countries. 

145. What does the peninsula of Ital}' resemble? What was it once? Hour is it now di- 
Tided? What of Lombardy and Venice? What are they sometimes called? What i s C hq 
capital? What are tbe principal places in Austrian Italy? What is the populatittn? What 
of the kingdom of Sardinia? Capital? Chief towns? Population? What ot Modena? Luc 
ca? Parma? What of the grand-dutcby of Tuscslny? Capital? Principal town? Under 
whose sovereii^nty is it? Population? What island belongs to it^ For what is the island of 
Elba celebrated?' Where are the States of Ihe Churcfi? Capital? Principal towns? Who 
n the sorer eigu' Where does he reside' What of the pope' His lornier and present powcx^ 



Moet of the Catholics hold the opinion that the pope cannot err in 
i«ligioue matters, and eubmit implicitly to his ecclesiastical decrees. 



They hold that he is the lawful Huccessor of St. Peter, and that to 

him are committed the keeping of the keys of heaven. By virtue 
of authority thus derived, he ia supposed to have the privilege of 
granting pardon for sin, andof giving indulgences, which remove 
the liability to punishment in a future state. 

The republic of St. Marino occupies a mountain, and a surround- 
ing district of forty miles, within the pope's territories. The peo- 
ple elect their magistrates, but are under the pope's protection. 
The inhabitants are a simple, industrious people, who have main- 
tained their independence for a thousand years. Pop. 7,000. 

The kingdom of Naples, or the two Sicilies, include all Italy 
south and west of the pope's dominions, tceether with the island 
of Sicily. Naples is the capital, Taranto, Palermo, Salerno, and 
Syracuse, are the principal towns. The population of Naples ia 
6,700,000. The government is despotic. 

146. ifALY. General View. 

A large portion ef Italy is mountainous. Its scenery is beautiful, 
and greatly diversified, Austrian Italy consists principally of a fer- 
tile plain. A great part of the soil is fruitful, and under high cul- 
tivation, particularly on the north. It abounds in the richest pro- 
ductions — wine, corn, silk, oil, and various fruits. Its climate is the 
finest in Europe. 

MouDjt Etna, on the island of Sicily, is one of the most celebrat- 
ed volcanoes in the world. Its height is about two miles, and its 

' Whal ds Ihc CUhoIki bdieiH^ Dncrihe Ibc plclurr. Fopulition of Hit ElUci ol <ll« 
Church' Whil of Ibi repubUi: of 31. MariDo! Inhabiunts? PopulalKia? What uf lbs 
kinidoiD nf Nipltif Olpilil! Principal lawmf PopnlHiDii' Gavrrnniciil' 
aia. FietoiOktvBamUjialaijt beJIi rndiwDilDi' Qlimue' StKfilM mcxuil EW . 
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lava has been thrown to the distance of thirty miles. Large stones 
have been* projected from its mouth 7,000 feet into the air. Its 
various eruptions have been the theme of wonder and astonisJmient 
for ages. The sides of this mountain are fertile, and the lower 

Earts are occupied with towns and villages, which are constantly 
able to be overwhehned by the volcano. Vesuvius, within sight 
of the city of Naples, is another remarkable volcanic mountain, 
4,000 feet high. Herculaneum and Pompeii, two ancient cities in 
the vicinity of Naples, were overwhelmod, in the ^ear 79, by an 
eruption of this mountain, and remained buried beneath the lava 
for more than 1600 years. The lava has-been partly removed, and 
whole streets, with various works of art, have oeen foimd in a re* 
markable state of preservation. Stromboli, a volcano of the 
Lipari isles, emits flames, which may be seen at niffht at the dis- 
tance of 100 miles. It is sometimes called the lighthouse of the 
Mediterranean. 

Naples, the largest city in Italy, is alike celebrated for the sur- 
passing beauty of its bay, and the delightful scenery around it. 
On approaching the city, Vesuvius is in view in the back ground^ 
while olive and orange groves, vineyards, villas, and villages, occu- 
Dv the hills, which slope down to the water. The population of 
Naples la about 350,000. Rome is perhaps the most renowned 
spot on the g}obe. Though now reduced, it retains many features 
of its former greatness, and its gloomy ruins still testify to the 
splendor of its ancient edifices. St. Peter's church is esteemed the 
finest in the world. It has been finished about 200 years, and was 
100 years in building. Its length is 720 feet, its height 500, its 
width 510. It is at least sixty time^ as large as the conmion meet- 
ing-houses in New £ngland. The population of Rome is about 
140,000. 

Florence, situated on the river Amo, in a delightful valley, is 
accountt?d one of the most beautiful cities in the world. Genoa is 
celebrated for its beautiful bay, and the fine prospect exhibited on 
approachinp^ it. It has been styled the city of a thousand palaces. 
Venice, built on a hundred islands at the head of the Adriatic sea, 
or gulf of Venice, was once *a city of vast commerce. It has 
greatly declined, but it still abounds with costly edifices, and mag- 
nificent works of art. Pop. 110,000. Milan has one of the nj^t 
beautiful churches in the world. 

There are many other places in Italy worthy of note, either for 
their beauty, their works of art, their ruins, or their remarkable his- 
tory. Remains of ancient temples, amphitheatres, triumphal arches^ 
bridges, aqueducts, fountains, and roads, some of them evincing 

VofUTitu. When and how were Herculaneum and Pompeii destroyed? What kiare been 
found on removing the lava? What of Strombolif What m it sometimef called? Deccribc 
the city of Naples ; Rome ; St. Peter's church. Population of Rome? Wliat of Florence* 
Genoa? Vemce? Mika? Art there many other places worth/ of note? What arc (boad m 
vanogs pvu of Italy? 
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great taste and skill, and others evidently the fruit of vast labor, 
ere found in various parts ol* this celebrated land. 

In most of the lame towns there are rich and val liable collections 
of paintings and sculpture, in which the artists of Italy have ex- 
celled all other nations. Attracted by its delifihtfut climate, ila 
interesting vestiges of antiquity, and its admirable works of art, 
hundreds of persons from various parts of Europe annually visit 
il, and many foreigners select it as the place of their permanent 
abode. Yet Italy wears a melancholy aspect; the cities are throng- 
ed with beggars; society is deeply contaminated with vice, the 
baildings have a look of decay and dilapidation; and all around 
declares that this beautiful country languishes under the malady of 
a despotic government. 

The language of Italy is derived originally from the I.atin, and 
is the most elegant and melodioijs of modern languages. It ia 
particularly adapted to vocal music, in which the Ilaliaiis are 
acknowledged to excel all other nations. It is not uncommon to 
see persons in the streets who sing songs which are composed at 
them 



In their external deportment, the Italians have a grave solemnity 
of manner, which is sometimes thought to arise from natural 
gloominess of disposition; but they are nevertheless cheerful, and 



give themselves up with ardor to every pleasure. Under every 
form of government, they seem to acquiesce, and conceal their sen- 
timents Dy a rigid silence. Duplicity ia a striking characteristic 



of the people. They are Catholics, and pay great r 

imfigea, which are set up at the corners of all the streets. They 

mingle licentiousness and superstition in a remarkable degree, 

WhUdomiHlsrilKluirloxiiKiinUiii! Whi dn » inaiiT foreli^neii liiil llilvf WbU 
•r (lia cill.:if Sadtly' liull'Jirinf WbU don ill uouna dcclvel Wlul d? Ih< lu 
lua^e of Il>l>> To alut it il htUciiIuIt adipledf DocriiM lL( picture. WI|Uulli* 
tktttcUr altin luliiw.' 



H7. TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

Map ofEwrvpt. SuppDH jan p rr«ni Nipki la Coiatmntioop\t. by water, hi what fa di 
7011 idak*lhe?i»ait> Wlul lUi'U do ton pui bilwcca Slciljud llijy! WhU cut k 
yM pw U Ihi iDutheni poiul ol GrFccc' Wlul liri^ iaUiuJ ilii ;iia pui rm thcnghl? WM 
■roup of Bbbdi dfp yod puap WW klnjta 1I0 jou jO Ibrou^b between Ajia MioDT mud Tw> 

148. TURKEY IN EUROPE, contibfed. 
The northern parts of Turkey are of a level character; toward 
the south, the country is greatly diversified with lofty monntainB, 
hills and valley The southern border, lying along the sea, is gen- 
erally level. The climate is delightful, and the soil fertile Id a high 
degree. Great portions of the country are left uncultivated ajid 
unproductive, through the indolence of the people, liargc quanti- 
ties of grain. Bilk, wine, and ftuita, are, iiowever, produced. The 
Erincipal manufactures are Turkey carpets, muslins, crq>es, gauzes, 
raae, cannon, muakels, pistols, and swords. The exports include 
these articles, as well as wine, corn, oil, figs, currants, wool, cam- 
els' hair, &c. 

The advantages of this country for agriculture and commerce, 
are unrivalled, but such is the influence of its capricious and cruel 
government, that the people feel little incitement to industry or 
enterprise. Education is at a very low ebb; literature, the arts, 
and sciences are totally neglected. 

The Turks are believers in Mahomet, an Arabian, who lived 
about 1300 years ago. He called himself the Prophetof God, and, 
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tinder the pretended influence of Divine inspiration, wrote a book, 
called the Koran, which is the foundation of Mahometan faith, as 
the Bible is the foundation of the Christian faith. 

The government is despotic. The sovereign is called sultan, or 
grand seignor; his will alone is the law of the land, and he disposes 
of the lives and property of his subjects at pleasure. This power 
is sometimes exercised with atrocious cruelty. The prime minister^ 
of the sultan, the second officer in the government, is called the 
grand vizier. The court is sometimes called the Ottoman Porte, 
or the Sublime Porte. The present sultan, Mahmoud II., is deemed 
a wiser prince than his predecessors; he has adopted many Euro- 
pean improvements, and discarded many of the absurd customs of 
nis country. The preceding cut gives a picture of him. 

Constantinople is the metropolis of the Turkish empire, and the 
residence of the sultan. It is beautifully situated on the west side 
of the Bosphorus, a strait, which connects the Black sea with the 
sea of Marmora. The city is surrounded by a wall for defence, 
and its harbor is one of the best in the world. The commerce of 
Constantinople is very extensive. It has 300 mosques, or Mahom- 
etan places of worship; St. Sophia is the most magnificent of th^hi 
The seraglio consists of a number of palaces and gardens, enclosed 
by a wall, and occupied by the sultan and the officers of the govern- 
ment. One part of the seraglio is called • the harem, where the 
wives of the sultan, of which he has sometimes 300, are kept. 
This city, being built chiefly of wood, sometimes suffers greatly 
from fires, and it is visited almost every season by a disease called 
the plague, which is fatal to multitudes of people. The population 
is 500,000. 

Adrianople, in the midst of a fertile region, has considerable 
trade. Population, 100,000. Bucharest is a large town; Belgrade 
is strongly fortified; Shumla, and Varna, are famous for events in 
which they had a part, during the late war with Russia. 

The language of the Turks is a mixture of various dialects. 
They derive their origin from a branch of the Huns, a people who 
anciently inhabited Independent Tartary. They took possession 
of Constantinople about 400 years ago, which has ever siuiQe been 
the metropolis of the empire. The Turks are short, stout, and 
swarthy, with black eyes. They wear their beards unshaved, but 
shave their heads, except a lock tipon the crown. They wear 
white turbans instead of hats. Which they lay aside only to sleep. 
They wear loose robes instead of coats. Their appearance is dig- 
nified, gtaceful, and imposing. In character, the Turks are grave, 

Wbal of the Koran? What is the governmentf What is the soTereign nailed? What of hi« 

Kwer? Who u the rrand vizier? What is the court called? What of the present sultan? 
sicribe the picture. What of Constantinople? How situated? How surroundM? What df its 
b«rbor? Commerce? Mosques? Seraglio? From what does Constantinople suffer? Witk 
ivhat disease is it Tisited every seaion? Population? What of Adrianople? Bucharestf 
Bel|^ade? Shnmla? Varna? What of the lan^uaee of the Turks' From whom dv th— 
4eMve -their orisin^ Describe the Turks. What js their chaijciMi 
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imlDlent, uid addicted to jealousy, which leads them to sets of 
violence and cruelty. They are noapitable to etrangers, anil cara- 
vanearies, or puhlic inns, are edtablisheil hy the government in almost 
every viflagc, where travellers may be gratuitously entertained for 
three days. In religion, the Turks are intolerant; they cali all 
who do not believe the Koran, iafidel^; and esteem it lawful to 
take their lives and property, if they refuse to be converted to th» 
Mahometan faith. The Turks sit crosslegeed, on cushions or sofas; 
eat without knives and forks; refuse wine, but intoxicate theinselves 



. ..t without knives and forks; refuse w 
with opium. Such are the indolent habits of (he people, that even 
« carpenter sits at his work, and holds the board upright with his 
toes, while he saws it. Chess and draughts are liieir favorite 
Bmuaemerta. They are fond of war, are desleroiis horsemen, and 
in the flrst onset ol" battle, are daring even to raahness; but theii 
courage is not patient, nor lasting. 

149. GREECE. 

Wt «/ £iir9^i. Baua^mln! Whit of ilu M^ru' Of NatTopiiiitr Seu, Dt Cliioir 



150. GREECE, 
Greece consists of a small peninsula projecting into the Medi- 
terranean, together with numerous islands in its vicinity. This 
country, which, 3000 years ago, was the seat of one of th'i roost 



polished nationi of antiquity, has been far centuries subjected to 
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the odious servitude of Turkey. WithJn a few years, the people 
have made a gallant, and successful effort for independence. The 
preceding engraving represents a Turk flying from the country pur 
»ued by a Greek. 

The interior of Greece is greatly diversified with rugged moun- 
tains, and with fertile and picturesque vales. Along the shores, 
there are beautifulplains, the soil of which is fruitful, and the cli- 
mate delig^htful. There are many inlets and bays, affording great 
facilities lor commerce, and presenting strong inducements to navi- 
gation. In various parts of Greece, there still remain many inter- 
esting monuments of antiquity. The ruins of temples known to 
have been built SOOO years ago, exist at the present day. It is re- 
markable that these remains exhibit a style or architecture, common 
in that remote age, more truly chaste and beautiful, than has been 
since devised. After all the improvements of modern times, we are 
obliged to admit, that the ancient Greeks are our masters in this 
noble art. , 

Athens, one of the most celebrated cities of anti<juity, and the 
birth-place of some of the most renowned orators, philosophers and 
generals of those remote ages, is now a small town of poor, mean 
nouses, strangely contrasted with the sublime relics of 'its ancient 
splendor. Pop. 10,000. Corinth, formerly one of the most flour- 
ishing cities of Greece, now contains but 1,800 inhabitants. 

The modem Greeks are of what is called the Greek church : this 
religion resembles the Catholic in many of its doctrines, rites and 
ceremonies. The people do not use images, but pictures, in wor- 
ship; they are very superstitious, believing in dreams, omens, and 
prodigies. They have venerated caverns, sacred groves, consecrated 
springs, are great observers of fasts, and are kept in constant awe 
by their priests. 

The Greeks are in character very unlike the Turks. They are 
lively, active, enterprising, and industrious; lovers of the arts, skil- 
ful, cunning, an^ deceitful in trade; they are fond of dress, delight 
in whatever is beautiful, are easy and eloquent in their speech, and 
warm and passionate in their feelings. The women are delicate 
and beautiful, and are exceedingly fond of jewels. The houses of 
the poorer Greeks are low, inconvenient mud cabins; the better 
houses are one story, of stone, with large gardens. 

151. IONIAN REPUBLIC. 

jRfop ofEvuropt, Where are the Ionian isles? Direction of Zante from Gonstanltinoplef 
London^ New Yorkf 

What hare the people done within a few years? Describe the picture. Face of the 
coantry in the iuteridr? On the shores? Soil? Climate? What of inlets and bays? 

* ~ ' ' " " concerning architecture? 

Illation ; religion of 
keep them ia aime' 
OluractiW of Uie Greeks? W«men? lioases? 
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153. IONIAN REPUBLIC, coktihited. 

The seven Ionian isles, Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, St. Maura, 
Cerigo, Ithaca, and Paxu, form a small republic, under the protec- 
tion of Great Britain. The people amount to about 175,000, and 
are chiefly Greeks and Italians. 

They are sagacious and enterprising, and carry on considerable 
commerce in wine, olive oil, and distilled spirits, the fruits of their 
own industry. Their president is appointed by the king of £iif- 
land. 

153. SWITZERLAND. 

Map of Evrope. In what direction is Switzerland from Greece? Boundaries? Wfaii 
kknsr what mountaias between Switzerland and Italy? Capital? Direction of Berne from 
Constantinople? Athens? Rome? London? Madrid? Paris? Mew York? From yoa' 
Where is Geneva? Zurich? 

154. SWITZERLAND, continued. 

Switzerland is divided into S3 cantons; it is a country of lofty 
mountains, many of whose peaks are always crowned with snow. 
Between these mountains are deep and awful chasms, threatening 
precipices, wild and dark ravines, with here and there a quiet lake, 
and occasionally a peaceful and fertile valley. Switzerland is full 
of wonders, and is as much visited on account of its astonishing 
works of nature, as Italy is for its ruins and its productions of art. 

The glaciers of Switzerland are vast masses of ice, which have 
been accumulating in the higher parts of the mountains for ages. 
Nothing can be more striking than their appearance from the val- 
leys. Their shapes are often beautiful, sometimes presenting the 
image of a city of crystal, with its towers, spires, and turrets, glit- 
tering in the sun. The avalanches are heaps of snow and ice, 
which are piled up in winter, and, as spring approaches, are loosen- 
ed from their lofty elevations; and, descending with awful violence, 
often bury the unwary traveller, and sometimes whole villages, be- 
neath their prodigious masses. Parts of mountains have been un- 
dermined, and precipitated into the valleys. 

It would seem that a country like this would be almost uninhabit- 
able. But the Swiss have not only built towns and cities along the 
borders of their beautiful lakes, but they have planted villages in 
their narrow valleys, and even beneath the impending glaciers. 
The traveller, as he passes between the rugged mountains, may see 
houses and churches grouped together on their sides, one above 
another, apparently having no broader foundation than the points 
of cliffe upon which they seem suspended. Yet the peopl^ live 

16S. What are the seven Ionian isles? What do thej form' Under whose protection are 
they? What of the people? Their character? Commerce? Who ajfjpoints their president? 

154. How is Switzerland divided? Face of the country? Why is it much visited? Describo 
the claciers ; avalanches. What is the effect when an avalanche descends? Where haw 
the Swiss placed their habitatioiu' What of the people? 
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happily and cheerfully, and prefer their country to every other. 
They cultivate vineyards on the rocky slopes of the hills and moun- 
tains, and raise wheat and cattle to some extent. Their climate 
IS ahout as cold as that of New England, and in the higher parts 
It is still colder. Among the mountains, great quantities of snow 
fall in winter, and the roads in many parts are impassable for seve- 
ral months. 

, The lake of Geneva, or lake Leman, is one of the most beautiful 
pieces of water in the world: the lake of Constance is also cele- 
brated for its beautiful scenery. Lakes Neufchatel, Lucerne, Zug, 
and Zurich, are the other lakes of Switzerland. 

The Alps overspread the whole of the southern part of Switzer- 
knd. Mont Blanc is the most celebrated peak. It is always cov- 
ered with snow, and is visible from almost all parts of Switzerland. 
When a traveller is in this country, this mountain seems to follow 
him every Where; it never looks distant, but appears to approach, 
and peep over the hills and mountains, as if to watch his steps, and 
pry into his secrets. Both the Rhine and Rhone have their sour 
ces in the Alps. 

There is a university at Geneva of considerable distinction; 
another at Basle; and colleges at Zurich, Berne, Lucerne, and 
Schaffhausen. The celebrated Pestalozzi established his school in 
this country, and his valuable ideas on education are extensively dis- 
seminated. The school of Fellenberg, at Hofwyl, five miles from 
Berne, has great celebrity, and is the model on which many other 
schoob in Europe and America have been formed. Common edu- 
cation is universally attended to in Switzerland. 

The Swiss are partly Catholics, and partly Calvinists and Uni- 
tarians. Their government is republican, each canton being inde- 
pendent; but for common safety they are united in a confederacy, 
governed by what is called a Diet, who meet at Berne. The sove- 
reignty of Neufchatel belongs to the present king of Prussia, who 
appoints the governor. 

. Geneva is the ipost celebrated of the Swiss towns. It is delight- 
fully situated at the southern point of the lake of Geneva. From 
the city is a sublime view of the distant Alps, their points covered 
with ^6w, mont Blanc towering above them all, and lifling its 
dazzling front over the dlouds. The city is surrounded by a wall. 
Among its citizens are some of the most learned men is Europe. 
It was the birth-place of Q,ousseau, and the place where Calvin r^ 
sided. Pop. 25,000. 

. A , 

Are they fond of Iheir country? What b cultivated by them? What is the climate^ 
What of snowf Roads'! What of the lake of Geneva? Lake Constance? . Neufciiatcl? 
Lucerne? Zug? Zuridi? What of the Alps? What is the most celebrated peak? De- 
scribe mont Blanc. Wllat«f the Rhine? Rhone? What of universities? Golleces? What 
of Pestalozzi? The school of Fellenheri;? Common education? What is the religion of thtt 
Swiss? What b the government? What of the canton of Neufchatel? What of Geneva/ 
Where b it situated? Wliat view is there to be seen from G<;/ievu<' How u it sunouodcd^ 
What of itarueU men' Whatof &oiuseau? Calvin'' FqpuliiUon' 
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Beme is a pleasant, well built city; on entering it, a traveHer n 
struck with its singular neatness and beauty. Baale is beautifulh' 
situated on tiie banks of the Rhine, end has a fine cathedTal. It 
may be remembered as the place where the art of maMng paper 
was invented. Pop. 16,000. Lausanne, a larj^e town on the lake 
of Geneva, has acquired a character for the politeness and channa 
of its society. 

Several languages are spoken in Switzerland. On the German 
side, the people speak a dialect of the German-, and French and 
Italian are used in the districts which border on France and Italy. 
The houses in the villages are generally built of wood. The peo- 
ple are frank, active, laborious, and brave, and devoi«dly attached 
to the hberly of their country. In many parts, the doors are left 
without locks, because there are no thieves. The dress of the peo- 
ple Ih very singular, but suited to their wild and picturesque coun- 
try. Nothing can be more pleasing than to see the inhabitants, oa 
a Sabbath morning, flocking down from the dizzy hills, abd emerg- 



ing from the dark ravines, to attend church. It is impossible not 
to be struck with the aupetior happiness of these self-governed 
mountaineers, to that of many weak and slavish nations, who inhabit 
a more prolific soil, but are yet subjects of despotism. It is proper 
to remark, however, that the freedom of Switzerland is restrained 
by the influence of monarchical institutions around iL ' There ia a 
good deal of religious bigotry among the people; and in Berne and 
some other cantons, there have been recently some gross instances 
of persecution, on account of religious opmions. 



InbitiiliiiK' Uren dI Ibc peuplrf What l> ■ pimiii; lighl in SwiderUrid? DucnM 
Ibi piclura. WhU o! Ibc tnpjiincH of Swi(EFr[a4>d cuspueil wllb Uul nl dha lalioiii^ 
Wlul «f libirlf in S'ilurluiJf Keligioiu itUltruce; 
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l'55. AUSTRIA. 

Map of Europe. In what direclion mast you travel lo go from Geneva (o Vienan in Aof* 
triaf How b Austria bounded.^ What mountaina in Austriaf What of the Danofaef This 
jDravef Capitalf Direction of Vienna from Constantinople f Paris ^ Romef Madridf 
London? Boston? From where you are? Wheae is Prague? Trieste? ^ Presburgf 
Inaprnck? Olmiitx? Grata? 

156. AUSTRIA, CONTINUED. 

The Austrian dominions consist of one third part - of what was 
once called Germany; nearly one fourth part of Italy^ the king- 
dom of Hungary; and a considerable portion of what once belong- 
ed to the kingdom of Poland. The surface of the country in the 
German districts, occupying the western and northern portions, is 
diversified, and in some parts mountainous. In Hungary, which 
embraces the eastern division, there are very extensive plains with 
some mountains. A considerable part of the soil is fertile and pro- 
ductive; a large part also is covered by mountains. The Italian 
part of Austria has been called the Garden of Europe, on account 
of its excellent cultivation and abundant fertility. The productions 
of Austria are various. Hungary produces gold, silver, copper, 
and iron, besides wine and cattle. Quicksilver, bait and coal, are 
produced in other parts of Austria. 

There are universities at Vienna, Prague, and other places. The 
Roman Catholic religion prevails, and is establislied by law, but 
other religions are tolerated. The government is a monarchy, the 
sovereign being styled emperor. The different countries of whicl^ 
the empii'e is composed, in part retain their original laws; the 
power of the emperor is therefore more or less limited in the vari- 
ous provinces. 

Vienna is the seat of the Austrian court, and possesses many 
marks of magnificence. It is the centre^ of considerable trade. 
Voluptuousness and dissipation*^ prevail among the higher classes* 
Near the city is the Prater, a cefebrated place of amusement, con- 
sisting of a grove, laid out with* promenades and avenues: houses 
and cottages are scattered throughout this grove, occupied by sellers 
of Qofiee and lemonade, confectioners, musicians, rope-dancers, and 



jugglers. Pop. 810,000. 
* Trieste is 



is an important seaport. Gratz is celebrated for its forti- 
fications; Austeriitz for a famous battle in which Bonaparte was 
victorioite. Buda was the former capital of Hungary, "and is dis- 
tinguished for its palaces and baths. Pop. 30,000. Schemnitz and 
Cremnitz are known for their mines, and Tokay is famous for pro- 
ducing a choice species of wine. 

' ■ - - - - I ■ .1 . . _ . ^ 

156. What does the Austrian empire embrace? Divisions? Face of the country in the 

German districts? Face of the country in Hungary? Soil? The Italian part of Austriaf 

.Productions of Austria? Of Hungary? What nniverstties? What of religion? Government' 

Laws? Power of the emperor? Wliat of Vienna? What is the Prater? How is it occupied^ 

What of Trieste^ GraU? AusterliU? Buda,^ Scb«miut^ and Cremniti' Tokay ^ 

14 
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The Austrian character partakes of the Gennan outline, in whicb 

eincetilv, industry, and a loveorotder are conspicuous. The Aub- 
trians have alxi) patience and petaeverance, favorable to mechanical 
inventions. They unite great physical vigor, with astonishing self- 
command, li)rbearsnce, sncf (!0od nature. They possess a liveliness 
of character which distinguishes theni in some oi^ree from other 
German nations. Smokinir is an almost universal practice, and 



the pursuit of instrumental music, for which they have great ge- 
nius, is common txtth in town and country. The preceding picture 
represents a company of musicians. 

Hungary constitutes an important part of the Austrian empire. 
Tlie Hungarians are a mixed race, descended from various nations. 
The ancient Huns were an Asiatic tribe, who are supposed to have 
inhabited Independent Tartary. Various other tnbea of stmiilar 
origin established themselves in different parte of Asia and Europe. 
The Turks are descendenta of one of these branches, and the mo- 
dern Hungarians of another. The latter are liowever mixed with 
Sclavonians, Turks, Germans, and pei.>ple called Zigiiuns, supposed 
to be the same with the Gy]>s!es. The Gypsies are a wandering 
race of people, of a swarthy complexion, and are found in nearly 
m\[ parts of Euro])e. They have no houses, nor vill^es, but roam 
from one country to another, making occasional pauses in the vicin- 
ity of settled places, and obtaining a livelihooil, sometimes, by theft 
and robbery, and sometimes by pretending to tell the fortunes of 
those who are so superstitious as to ))lai'.e confidence in them. On 
the next page is a picture of some gy])sies. 

The Huns'arians are brave, sanguine, and revengeful, fond of 
arras, marti^ e^tercisea, and hunting. The lower classes appear to 
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be wretched, and work like slavea for the lords of the aoiL Their 
houses are of clay; and intermirlgied with these humble dweilingfs, 
may be seen the marble palaces of the nobility, surrounded by gar- 
dens, fortresses and terraces, and decorated with Ibuntains, grottoes,^ 
statues and pictures. The world does not perhaps exhibit a mora 
strikii^ contrast of excessive wealth with extreme poverty. 
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15S. GERMANY, 

Under the general title of Germany are included, first, about one 
third part of Austria, containing nearly all that portion which lies 
■west of Vienna, and contiguous to Germany and Switzerland, as 
on the map of Europe; second, the greater part of Prussia, aod also 
several provinces belonging to Prussia, lying on both sides of the 
Rhine, m the west of Germany; third, the kingdom of Baviria; 
fijurth, Wurtemherg; fifth, Hanover; sixth. Saxony; seventh, 
grand-dntchy of Baden; eighth, twenty-seven smaller states; and 
ninth, four free cities. 

The Austrian part of Germany is included within the boundaries 
of Austria, on the map. Tlie Prussian dominions in Germany are, 
first, the greater part of Prussia, as represented on the map, which 
will be described under Prussia; second, three provinces oa both 
sides of the Rhine, included in Germany on the map. These three 
provinces embrace^ a beautiful and fruitful region; Munster, Co- 
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loene, and Aix-la-Chapelle are the chief towns. Cologne, on the 
Rhine, i$ famous for its cathedral; Aix-la-Chapelle for its mineral 
waters, and for a church, in which is the tomh of Charlemagne. 

Bavaria is contiguous to Austria, and the Danuhe passes nearly 
through its centre. Parts are mountainoua, but a considerable 
portion is divereified, and possesses a fertile soil. The prevailing 
religion is Roman Catholic. Jllducation is liberallv promoted by the 
sovereign, and is diffused among all classes. The government is 
a constitutional monarchy, and is administered with a due regard 
to the rights of the people. Munich, the capital, is a splendid city, 
and has the most extensive antiquarian museum in Germany. 
Pop. 75,000. 

Wurtemberg lies in the southwest of Germany, contiguous to 
Bavaria. A branch of ^e Alpine chain of mountains, and a range 
called the Black Forest, occupy the western and northern portions. 
The rest of the country is diversified. It is one of the most fruit- 
ful and populous distncts of Germany. ^The soil is highly culti- 
vated. Stutgard is the capital, and possesses a magnificent palace. 
Pop.. 24,000. The prevailing religion is Lutheran; the government 
18 a limited monarchy. Education is extensively diffused, and the 
classics form a part of the studies in most of the schools. 

The general surface of Hanover is level, ,or gently undulating. 
On the north there are extensive barrens. The Hartz mountains 
extend to the southern border; the valleys in this part are fertile. 
The middle and northern portions are well suited to pasturage. 
The climate is cold and variable. Hanover, the capital, has a 
superb palace, and various manufactures. Population, 26,000. 
Eaucation is in a backward state; the religion is Lutheran. The 
government belongs to the kin? of England by inheritance. He 
governs it thro i.»h a viceroy, who resides in the country. 

Saxony joins ' <tria on the north, and is the smallest kingdom in 
Europe. The lucv d' the country is diversified; the soil is fertile, 
and nnely cultivated. It has mines of silver, tin, lead, and copper. 
Education is extensively diffused, and great advances have been 
made, in literature and the arts. The religion of the roval family 
is the Catholic, but by far the greater part of the people are Lu- 
therans. The government is a constitutional monarchy. Dresden^ 
the capital, is a very fine city. Pop. 56,000. Leipsic is renowned 
for its semi-annual fair, at which there are immense numbers of 
books offered for sale. Pop. 40,000. 

What of Colncne? Aix-la-Ghapclle? Face of the countrj and soil of Bararia? What 
of Manichf Refif^ion of Bavariaf Educalion? GoveromeDtf Population^ Face of the 
country in Wurtemberg? Soil? Capital? Religion? Government? Population? Fafce 
of the country in Hanover? Climater Capital? Population? Education? Religionf To 
whom does tKe govemmeot belong? Throuch whom is it covemed? What of Saxony? Face 
of the country? 8o;l? Mines? What of the people? Literature and the arts? Language? 
Religion of the royal family? Of the people' Government? Capital of Shxonyi IN>pian 
iioa^ What of Leipsic' Vopuiatiou' 
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The g^nd-^lntchy of Baden occupies the southwestern corner of 
Germany, between Wurtemberg and France, and presents a diver- 
sified surface. The soil .is tolerably good; the chief object of the 
people is the raising of cattle. The inhabitants are generally 
Lutherans. The government is a constitutional monarchy, at the 
head of which is a grand duke. He resides at Carlsruhe, a beau- 
tiful town, regularly laid out in the form of a spread fan. Pop, 
20,000. Manheim is one of the most beautiful cities in Gennany. • 
Pop. 21,000. Heidelburg is distinguished for its univosity. At 
this latter place is an immense tun or hogshead, upon the head oC 
which there is space for 30 persons to dance at the same time. 

The twenty-seven smaller states in Germany are of different 
degrees of importance; none of them are of great extent. Lux- 
emburg belongs to the Netherlands; Holstein and Lauenburg, to 
Denmark. The rest are dutchies, principalities, and electorates, 
about equal in extent to a New England county, and ruled by 
various princes, who administer the government, and claim the 
allegiance of the people, by the right of inheritance. 

The four free cities of Germany are Frankfort, Bremen, Hamburg, 
and Lubec. Frankfort is situated on the Maine. It is the seat of 
the German Diet, and is celebrated for its semi-annual fairs, which 
attract the merchants from all parts of Europe. It is nearly sur- 
rounded by a beautiful promenade, built on the ruins of its ancient 
walls. Br^emen has considerable commerce, particularly with the i 
United States. Hamburg has extensive manufactures, and is one 
of the most important commercial towns in Europe. Lubec is 
a place of some trade. 

159. GERMANY. General View. 

Germany is often spoken of under two divisions, north and 
south. The separation is formed by a chain of mountains giving 
to the southern portion, Austrian Germany, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, 
and Baden. This division is bounded on the south by the Alps,, 
and consists of diversified plains, traversed by ranges of mountains. 
The soil is. various, though generally fertile, and tolerably well 
cultivated. In the north of Germany, there are very extensive 
heaths and marshes, and the soil is on the whole inferior. Agri- 
culture is also more backward. 

Germany embraces 39 independent states, united by what is 
styled the Germanic Confederation, the object of which is to pro- 
vide for mutual safety and defence. The agents of the several 




the four free cities of Germany? What of Frankfort? Bremen? Hamburg? Lubec? 

159. How ia Germany often spoken of? How u the separation, formed? What of ftie 
southern portion of Germany? Upper Germany? What dues Germany embrace? How Mxm 



(ke states united' 

14< 



powpra, eonsntin^ or 17 plenipotentiaries and TO deputies, hold 
their sitting si Frankfort, and are called the Diet of Gennany, 

The various governmenta of Germany, though many of them 
lire despotic, are of a mild chHrai:ter, and are administered with 
more or less regard to the happiness of the people. There are . 
cxeeptionB, in Which the rulers make severe and cruet exactions of 
their «iihjects, for the purpose of maintaining themselves in profli' 
gate habits. 

In the' cities of Germany, the people generally imitate the dress 
of England and France, though Vienna in some cases dictates in 
matters of fashion. In the country there are many very grotesque 
costumes. The people are characterized by travellers, as ' inveter- 
ate smokers, profuse talters, and pfolidc writers.' The basis of the 
German character is made up of rectitude, Iraukiiess, frugality and 
persevering induiitry. They excel in many manufactures, and in 
the arts of turnery, horology and architeature In every species 



of literature, which depends upon careful investigation and vast 
accumulation of knowledge, they take the lead of all other nations. 
In all the considerable towns,, the people hold fre(]uent fairs, at 
which all kinds of merchandise are e^iibited for sale in the open air. 
Tb^ are generally attended with much festivity. 

160. PRUSSIA. 

ntv' of Earspt. In nhU dirKllon muiI inu Iraiel, la go trvm VnaVtml ID Derlinf 
BubSuTsi af PniuHi? WliU nf Itf EiUf Odirl VUuh? WhM >Ilu upUdF Dine- 

mt! WtaauIMaiicf' KaaiplK^t F«^' BioliuV Cdboff Sutlinr 
WWo ia IbtolMtpotnilUriM bdJ dcputJo attlt WhM m tbtr cillrff 
^apM Ciartanl In mM ilo liny elcd' D«cribt tb> piclun. Is wbc 
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PRUSSIA, COHTINUEtl. 



Prussia consists of two divisiona — first, of Pruissia, b3 represented 
on the map of Europe; and second, of the provinces of West- 

thnlia, Cleveubui^, and the Lower Rhine. These three provinces 
ave been mentioned under the head of ihe German States. The 
eastern dtviaion of Prussia consists of seven pr<)vincea — East Prus- 
sia, West Prussia, Brandenburg, Pomerania, Posen, Silesia, and 
Saxony, 

Prussia is in general a level country, with many lakes, rivers and 
marshes. The soil is various. In some parts it is fertile, but there 
are lange tracts unfit fur cultivation. The winters are severe, and 
in summer the heat is very great. Grain and catUi: ere the chief 
productions. 

There are numerous universities; and education is making rapid 
advances. Two thirds of the people are Protestants, the rest 
Catholics. The government is a nearly absolute monarchy. The 
present king, in his own right, holds the sovereignty of Neufchatel 
in Switzerland. 

Berlin, the capital, is a magnificent city, and the seat of the 
court. It is remarkable for its splendid ediHces, its numerous 
literary institutions, and m particular for its university. Popula- 
tion, ^6,000. Dantztc has an estmsive commerce, and ia one of 



the weilthieat citien in Europe. 
principal town in the Prussian t 
mentioned under Germany. 
The genera] language of Prussia is German. The people a 

Lowtr BWnf • Whu irnlie .Men proriiicH? Face ot 1h» eoiidlry in Pnaiui 
(fllF Bunncrf FrodnniiHiir WM ofniniKrnlisf educBionr H»l%iiiD? 



brmre, mdastTiotiB, n>d Tond of militaij para^. The wives anl 
daughters of the jieasants assist ihem in performing all the labon 

of tne field, beside attending to the duties of the house. The pre- 
ceding picture represents a scene in Prussia. 

163. POLAND. 

leS. POLAND, CONTINDED. 

Poland, once a powerful kinffdom, was divided between Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, and in 1795 ceaacd to be an independent na- 



tion. The greater part was taken by Russia, and now forma a di- 
(■ision of that vast empire; large territories, however, were appro- 
priated by the kings of Pnissia and Austria, and constitute portions 
of those countries, Poland retains its ancient name, but it is blot- 
ted from the list of indei)endent natibns. 

Watsaw, the capital, is a walled town of great strength; its 
Btreets exhibit what is ho common in the ill-governed parts of Eu- 
rope — spectacles of excessive wealth, contrasted with distressing 
poverty. Near Cracow, are the most celebrated salt-mines in the 
world. 

The nobles of Poland possess vast estates; they inhabit magnifi- 
cent houses, and live in great pomp, surrounded bv dependants and 
retainers. The peasants are a wretched order of beings, apparent- 
ly diminished in stature, and debased in intellect by long-endured 
slavery. 

Iiim at Pni-sii •oi Aualria.' Whu 4«> Foliinl nUiar b k u iBJcpcnileni nuiuF 



ftUSSIA IN EUROPE. 165 

164. RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 

Jkf«p •fEwropt. In what direction do you travel from Wanaw to St Peterabure in Ru9- 
■ia? BouAdaries of Rusm> What of the Donf Dnieper? Dwinaf Voleaf DneiiUr? 
Bog? Dana? Ural? Where is the Baltic tea? White tea? Black tea? What hkei in 
the northern part of Russia? What peninsula in the B^ck sea? What is the capital? Di* 
raclaoB of Pecersburc from Viennar Rome? Cmutantinople? Berlin? Parii? Madrid? 
Londoo? Berne? Where ii Moscow? ChenoQ? Novfl^orod? A«trachan? Pultowaf 
Sarepta? Orenburj;? Gronstad^ Archangel? 

165. RUSSIA IN EUROPE, cowtinubd. 

The face of the country in this vast territory is generally level, 
and consists chiefly of immense plains, covered in many parts with 
forests. In the northern division, the soil is harren; in the smith- 
ern, it is tolerably fertile. In the north, the climate is cold, and in 
winter extremely severe; in the south, it is mild. Various kinds of 
grain are produced in large quantities, and there are mines of silver, 
copper, and iron. 

The commerce of Russia is extensive; it is carried on chiefly 
through the Baltic, White, Caspian, and Black seas. Agriculture 
is imperfect. The raising of cattle is the chief object of the hus- 
bandman. Hemp is produced and manufactured to such an extent, 
as to constitute an important article of trade with foreign countries. 
Furs, leather, hides and tallow are the other exports. 

The common people who are remote from the large towns, par- 
ticularly those engaged in agriculture, are nearly in a barbarous state; 
a great portion can neither read nor write. In the larger towns, 
provision is .made for the education of young men of the better 
classes, and in St. Petersburg there are many mdividuals of exten- 
sive learning. There are many foreign artisans in Russia, who 
have brought with them to their adopted country, the knowledge 
of many arts and manufactures. On the whole, the condition of 
Russia, as to education, civilisation, and refinement, though behind 
the rest of Europe, is advancing. 

The established religion is that of the Greek church; three- 
fourths are of this faith, and one-fuurth of the inhabitants ar^ 
Catholics, Jews, Mahometans and Pagans. All religions are tol^ 
rated. The government is despotic, and is administered by an 
emperor. 

St. Petersburg, built under Peter the Great, is the seat of the 
court. It surpasses evei^y other city in Europe for the general splen- 
dor of its streets and edifices. Pop. 320,000. . Mosqow, the ancient 
capital, was burnt in 1812^ by the Russians, to prevent its being an 
asylum during the winter for Bonaparte and his army, who had in- 
vaded the country. This measure obliged the French to fly, and 

165. What of, the face of the countr J in Russia? Soil? Olimate in the north? South? 
Productions? Mines? How is the commerce of Russia carried on? Chief object of the hus- 
bandman? What of hemp? Other exnorts? What of the common people? What of edu 
cation in large towns? St. Petersburg? What of artisans? Condition of Russia^ Wbat of 
religioo^ Govemmeot? Tliat of St. Petersburg? Moscow' 



160 KUSaiA TH EUIOPZ.- 

hundredg of thoDBBiida perished in the bddwI The population tC 
Moscow ia about 350,000. 

Odeaaa, on the Black sea, is an important seaport. Archangel a 
the most northern town in Europe of any considerable size. 

The superior classes in Kussia bear a general resemblance to the 
eame ranks in other Europran countries. The nobles and rich men 
"possess the landn, and keep the pcasantSi or laborers, in a slavish 
■nd abject state, while they tbemeehres live in dieaipation and luxu- 



ry. The tenants are transl'erred with the land they occupy when 
it is sold, in the same maimer as the crops, or the buildin^a that 
may be U|n)n it. Tlie hniinea of the peaaants are built of rough 
logs of wood; their outer garment is a sheep-sltin wrapper, fasten- 
ed with a girdle: the beard on the cliin and throat is aometlmcs 
allowed to grow, as a defence against the escessive cold. The 
warm bath ia in universal UHe; sinking and bell-ringing are favorite 
aninsenients; dancing is never omitted when the peojile are inclin- 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ rtof si 



be merry. A singular amusement is that of sliding and skat- 
1112 very swiftly down atlifidal alopea of ice. 

The Finns, occupying the country at the head of the gulf of 
Finland, an' now subject to Russia. They are a peculiar people, 
with light flaxen hair. They are thinly scattered over the terri- 
tory, and some of them live in cabins so rude, as to resemble an ac- 
cidental pile of wood. 

The Cossacks, who inhabit the banks of the river Don, in. the 
southeastern part of Russia, are a barbarous people, possessing a 
singularly bold and Warlike character. The soldiers are mounted 
on swift horses, and hurl a long spear with deadly effect upon the 



166. LAPLAND. 

Mtft/ Ennpt Whtl u iKt mnl anrlhcrii cauDtr; in Eiiiopc' Wbm ii Laplud? 

167. LAPLAND, coktinued. 

Lapland is a cold, desolate region, in Europe, lying between the 
Arctic ocean on the north, the While sea on the east, the gulf of 
Bothnia on the south, and the Atlantic on the west. The eastern 
portion is jioniinally the territory of Russia, the western belongs to 
Norway, and the southern to Sweden. But such is the rigor of the 
climate, the sterility of the soil, the [xtverty and fewnes!) of the 
people, that they are left to themselves without the interference of 
government. Their country is rough, mountainous, and dreaiy. 
Vegetation is scanty, and agriculture is but little attended to; grain 
is produced with ditlicuit^. 

The reindeer is the chief support of the 'inhabitants. They feed 
on its flesh and milk, use its skin for clothing, and its sinews fur 
twine and thread. It is also employed for draught, and travels with 
a man on a sledge, at the rate of TO or 30 miles a day. Some of 
the people have herds of 3 or 400. The inhabitants also feed on 
the fiesh of liears and other wild animals, and along the ctiasts the 
seal is as' useful to them as to the Green landers. 

The Laplanders are of the same race as ^he inhabitants of the 
frozen regions of North America, and live in a similar manner. 



They have no towns, but dwell in small vilkges, thinly scattered 
over the country. Their huts are built of stones and sods, and do 
not exceed six feet in height, and eight or ten feet in diameter. 

tl itit nisdHt. will «( tbf Li^luidenr XMmciIm Ibc piciun. tbtu Unnu' BiU! 



They resemble a baker's oven in Bhape. A hnle in the lop Berm 
both for window and chimney. The people arf exceedingly u- 
l.ached to their country, and are said to ptefet it to every other. 
TJiis doubtlei» arises Irom ignorance, and the force of habit. Their 
j-elinon is a mixture of Chri»itianity and p^anisro. They are ex- 
ceedingly auperaljtjous, and have many customs of an absurd and 
barbarous character. 

168. NORWAY. 

Mnptf Eurnft. WHenu Borm)'! WIhI mDunLaiiu fcflwMn NorwiT mai Bwrittl 
Wtial nf Ihc GluBBi riicrf WhU ii ibe iwiUlf Wlictf ti Bcrgpnf Id wW diTKtioii ■ 

yaul Wbfie is ChrltlianB^ DroqlbFiDif KoDbbiir;f FtSfk^ricluhallf CblulUnund.' 

169. NORWAY, coKxiHtPEU. 
Norway is a part of the SwediHh dominions, but it has a govern- 
ment and laws of its own, which regulate its iDternel effairH. It ia 
the most mountainous country in Europe, except Switzerland. 
Some of the mountains are covered with perpetual snow. The 
soil is, in general, barren, and unsusceptible of cultivation, and the 
country lus a dreary aspect. The climate is subject to jgreat 

extremes. In winter the colj is severe, in sun " "■— ' 

cflssive. On the sea-coast, it is much milder 



The chief resources of the people are in their fisheries, their 
mines of iron, copper, and silver, and in their herds of cattle. The 
country abounds in rivers, which rush from the mouniains with tlio 
rapidity of torrents, Nesr the coast, in the North Sea, is a terrific 
whirlpool, called the Maelstrom, which' sometimes draws in ships, 

biptspJiT WhUoftbinTen' i)™t¥it- ■■■- "— '-■ ' 
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and dashes them on the rocks beneath. Whales and other animaLs, 
also, are sometimes forced into it. 

The Norwegians are tolerably well instrncted in most branches' 
of common education^ their religion is Lutheran. Bergen is the 
capital, and has a good haibor and coiisiderable commerce. 

The peasants live in huts of earth, covered over with grass, which 
gives them the appearance of hillocks. The interior is however 
comfortable and well provided. They make their own articles 
of clothing. The people are frank, brave, and independent; they 
are temperate and contented, and, breathing a pure air, live to a 
great age. A hundred years is not an uncommon, nor a surprising 
degree of longevity. The nobility and merchants of Norway are 
said to have sumptuous and luxurious habits, strongly contrasted 
-with the frugal simplicity of the conunon people. The preceding 
picture represents a scene in Norway. 

170. SWEDEN. 

Map of Europe. Where u Sweden.^ In which direction would jou travel, to go from 
Bergen to S'.ockholm? Suppose voit go in a vessel, what wat«ni will you sail uponf What 
of the Dal riterf What two lakes in the southern part of Sweden^ What is the capital? 
Where is Stockholm? In what direction is Stockholm from Berlin? St. Petershurgh? 
Warsaw? Vienna? Rome? Pari*? Madrid? London? Where is Garlscrona? Tomea^ 
Umea? Pitea? Upsal? Gottenburg? Calmar? Malmo? Fahlimf 

171. SWEDEN, CONTINUED. 

Though bounded on the ^ west and north by mountains, Sweden 
is a very level country, with numerous lakes and rivers. It is 
generally barren; the southern parts are most fertile. A great part 
of the country is covered with pine forests, and is unfit for cultiva- 
tion. From these forests, the people obtain timber, pitch, tar, and 
turpentine for exportation. Sweden has also mines of iron and 
copjjer. Large amounts of the former are exported from Sweden 
to the United States. 

Liberal views prevail in Sweden in respect to education. Almost 
every considerable town has a school, supported at the public ex- 
pense. The university of Upsal has great celebrity; the common 
people are well educated, and in science, many individuals have ac- 
quired fame. In religion, the Swedes are Lutherans. Their gov- 
ernment is a limited monarchy. 

Stockholm, the capital, is fcuilt upon hills, between seven small 
|t)cky islands and two peninsulas. Its situation is vesy romantic. 
The palace of the king is one of the most beautiful in Europe. The 

fopulation is about 80,000. Qottenburgh has an extensive trade, 
'op. 20,000. 

What of education? Religion? What of Bergen? Houses of peasants? Clothing? tlhano* 
tsr of the people? Longevity? Nobility? Merchants? 

171. Tace of the country in Sweden? Soil? Cultivation? What are obtained from the 
pine forests for exportation? What of mines? What is exported to the United Stipes? Edu- 
cation in Swedefi? Schools? University? Education of th« common people? Science? 
Keligiou^ Goveinment? Oo what is gtockholm built? SkuataoB? Palace «f Um kinc^ 

15 



The Swedes ftre described as posaeesing light flaxen hair, and a 
ruddy countenanee, with faces expressive of good humgr. It ia 
their custom to celebrate with dancing and outer ceremonies tba 



month of May, in tolten of their joy at the return of sprins. 
They are remarkably clean in their habits, and the common peofW 
are well dressed in coarse blue cloth of their own manufacture. 
They make their own houses, clothes and furniture. In the streets 
of Stockholm may occasionally be seen individuals of the Dalecar- 
lian race, who inhabit the remote mounttuns, preserve their primi> 
live manners, and defy all attempts to deprive them of their ind^ 
pendence. These people retain the pecuhar dress of their country, 
wliich is eaid to have undergone no change for centuries. 

17a. DENMARK. 

Mnp K/Enrvvt. V/hrrt h DioiDuk! Boiiniluinr Wbit ii the cqiiulf Wlin> it 
iSftit Where'uK™; '"wb ™u It, ^3 af Fu'i.f Df zir-IlJii'°°1sjU( 'H™soki3r 

173. DENMARK, coatibded. 
The kingdom of Denmark includes a peninsula between the 
North sea and the Baltii:, and several adjacent islands. Iceland and 
the Faroe islands in the Atlantic ocean, the dutchies of Holstein 
and' Lauenburg in Germany, Greenland in North America, aod 
the islands of St. Croix and St. Thomas in the West Indies, 
belong to Denmark. The peninsula is level, with a sandy,' fertile 
soil. The northern ])art is covered with forests. It is well culti- 
vated in the south; wheat is the staple production. Much of the 

lo DemiiHli' Fw of 
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land a well suited to pasturage. Denmarlc ib n commerciat conntry; 
itii principal exp6rtd are grain and cattle. 

The government is despotic, but wisdom and moderation have 
long characterized the measures of the court; and the Denes hoast, 
justly, of the superiority of their laws. The established religion 
la Lntheran, but full toleration is allowed to persons of other per> 



Education is an object of primary importance with the goveni- 
ment, and parochial schools are established, in which the children 
of the poor are taught the rudimenU of their native language, at 
the public expense. Science and literature have long been cherish- 
ed in Denmark, which has produced some celebrated men in litera- 
ture and the arts. 

t, has 



em part of Europe. Its university ia on a large scale, and is liber- 
ally endowed. Ita botanic garden is justly ceIebrEit«d. Elsinore, 
situated at a narrow passage of the sea, is known as the place 
where ail ships which trade to the Baltic are obliged to pay a heavy 



toIL The monev received at this place pays a large portion of th^ 
expenses of the Danish government. 

The Danes are represented as having florid complexions, with 
hair inclining to yellow or red. The superior classes are fond of 
magnificence and show, and the peasants exhibit a neatness in their 
dress which seems to surpass their condition. Excess in the use 
of strong liquors is said to be characteristic of this people. , 



SETHEEL1RS8 AVO BELOIOK. 

174. NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM. 

b> NMhHlaiidif I> mhlt ilineUin 4s » n fnm Vmia 

' Zu^der Zr! Wkil uf tin Bliiiisf Enf 

.uidoiif Wbn > OkcBtf AalMiTr W>- 

176. NETHERLANDS AND BELOtCM, cohtirvkd. 

The kingdom of the Nethcrlenda formwly cooaiBted of IS prov- 
inces. Nine of these were in the north, and embraced the countiy 
fonnerly called Holland: eight were in the south, and were esll^ 
Be^ium. Luxemburg, a small state in Germany, also belonged to 
this country. 

The kingdom has been recently divided into two independent 
states. The eight Belgic provinces now constitute the kingdom or 
Beleium; the ten other provinces rorni the present kingdom of 
Holland, and thouffh these countries are thus politically sepaisted, 
we shall describe the whole together. 

Along the sea-coast, the land is low, flat and aandy. Holland 
has the appearance of an extensive marsh that has been drained. 
Much of the surface is below the level i>f the Bea, which is kept 
from overflowing the land by dykes, constructed with immense 
labor, along the shore. 

The Belgic provinces are finely diversified with hills and valleys. 
Nearly all parts of Holland are finely cultivated. Canals aro 
almost as common as roads in other countries. In iHnter, people 



lliiKMlmluidl<liT)d*dr What of ItK BMIltr 
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travel upon them with skates. The commerce of the Netherlands 
b extensive, though' it has greatly declined. 

There are excellent universities at Louvain and Leyden. Great 
attention is paid to education. The language is a dialect of the 
German, called Low Dutch. In Holland the people are Calvinists; 
in the Belgic provinces, they are devoted Catholics. The govern- 
ment of both countries is that of limited monarchy. 

Amsterdam, situated on the Zuyder Zee, was once reckoned as 
second only to London for commerce, but several causes have 
operated to diminish its trade. The whole city is built on piles driv- 
en into the earth, in the margin of the sea. The houses are built 
of brick or stone, and are very neat; the city has many handsome 
public Ibuildings. The Stadt House stands on 14,000 piles, and is 
esteemed one of the finest edifices in the world. 

Brussels is the capital of Belgium; and the Hague is the residence 
of the king of the Netherlands. Antwerp, an old town, has con- 
siderable manufactures, and' a celebrated Gothic church, in which 
are some of the finest paintings of Rubens. Rotterdam is a rich 
commercial city, wfth an excellent harbor. Ghent, Leyden, Leige, 
Ostend, Bruges, Tournay, and Luxemburg, are all large and im- 

eortant places. Waterloo will be ever 'memorable for the great 
attle in which Bonaparte niet his final overthrow. 
A stranger in Holland is struck with the extreme cleanliness and 
decorum of the towns and villages, as well as the private abodes. 
The furniture of the latter affprds a striking proof of the mistress's 
regard to neatness. The beds are covered with the finest linen, the 
rooms are adorned with pictures, and the yards and gardens with 
flowers. The characteristics of the Dutch are patience, ingenuity, 
and perseverance. The love of money is the ruling passion. 
Smoking tobacco is practised by both sexes at all hours; and as they 
are said to be ever ruminating on ways and means to get money, 
they are represented as very unsociable. 

176. EUROPE. Genekal View. 

Mtgf of Europe, Map o^ Atlantic Ocean. How is Europe bounded f Tell the fitua- 
tioii «Bd atrection of (he folio wiag ranges of mouDtains: — The Alpsf Apeaoines? I*jvenee«f 
Carpathian? Dofrafieldf Uralf Mount Hxmus? Where is cape Spartiventof Ortegalf 
Korthf Matapan? Clear? St. Vinoent? Finisterre? Trafalgar? What jrrrat peninsula 
in Che southirest of Europe? What nine seas in and around Europe? What six gulfs? 
What bay? What straits between Spain and Africa? Between Sardinia and Corsica? Be- 
tween Italy and Sicily? Describe the Danube ; Rhine; Weser; Elbe; Don; Dnieper; 
Dwina; 6uadalquiver ; Vistula; Volga. Here let the pupil answer questions on ^abU 
/fo. I5v in the Atlas, 

What part of North America is in the same latitude as France and Austria? What country 
in America is in the same latitude as Spain? What islands in the Mediterranean are nearly in 
Hm nme latUude as Philadelphia? What l«ge towns in Spain are nearly in the saa>e latitude 



Describe the picture. What of commerce? Universities? Education? Language? Relig- 
ion in Hollandr In the Belgic provinces? Government? What of Anutatbin? How is 
k built? What of the houses? What of BruHels and the Ha^ue? Antwerp? Rofterdam? 
What other large places? What of Waterloo' What does aWanger observe in Holland? 
Oliaracteristics of the Dutch? Ruling passion? Smoking? Ho,w are they represented? 

16* 
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•s New Yarkf Wlwt famom city in ItiilT w in the lame latitude ai ITartfordf Wliat ltf|i 
city in France it nearly in «ie same latitude as. the north part of Newfoundland? How mapy 
decrees of ionaitude' between Paru and Boston? How many degrees east of Washington 
u Virnnaf What part of North America is in the same latitude as England? Seotknd' 
6 weden? Norway f 

177. EUROPE, COKTINUED. 

Europe contains the following sovereignties: — Sweden and Rus- 
sia, in the north; Portugal, Spain, Italian States, Turkey and 
Greece in the south; Great Britain and Ireland, France, Nether* 
lands, Belgrium, Denmark, Germany, Austria, Prussia, 'and Swit- 
zerland, in the middle. The length of Europe, from the most western 
part of Portugal to the Uralian mountains on the east, is_ 3,800 
miles; the hr^th, from North cape in Lapland to the southern 
extremity of Greece, is 3,d&0 miles; square miles, 8,900,000. The 
extent of Europe is less than one fourth that of Asia, and less than 
one half that or the Russian empire alone. The population is es- 
timated at 300,000,000. 

Norway and Sweden are mountainous. The countries included 
in the three southern peninsulas, viz. Spajn, Italy, and Turkey, are 
also traversed hy mountain ranges. The same description applies 
to a jarge portion of Hungary and the southern part of Germany, 
nearly the whole of Switzerland, and the southeastern part of 
France. All the northern and western parts of France are hilly. 
The rest of continental Europe, comprising the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, the northern part of Germany, Prussia, and Russia, consists 
chiefly of plains. 

The principal ranges of mountains are the Scandinavian or Do- 
frafield range, the Pyrenees, Alps, Apennines, and Carpathian 
mountains. The Scandinavian chain commences at the southern 
extremity of Norway, and, running north, soon hecomes the boun- 
dary between Sweden and Norway. The Pyrenees run in an east- 
erly direction from the southern part of the bay of Biscay to the 
Mediterranean, forming the boundary between France and Spain. 
The Alps, the loftiest mountains in Europe, form the western 
boundary of Italy, separating it from France, Switzerland, and 
Germanv. The Apennines commence near the Mediterranean, at 
the southwestern extremity, and, pursuing an easterly course around 
the ffulf of Genoa, turn to the southeast, and pass in that direction 
to the southern extremity of Italy. The Carpathian mountains 
encircle Hungarv on three sides, separating it from Germany on 
the northwest, from Galicia on the northeast, and from Turkey on 
the southeast. At the southern extremity of the range, a branch 
proceeds in a southerly direction across the Danube, to the centre 

• 

177. What sovereignties in the north of Europef What in the sonthf What in the middle? 
Here let tkejmpU answer quations on Table Ifo. 16. in the Atlas, What is the^ lencth of 
Europe? Breadth? Square milesf Extent? Population? Face of the countir in Norway 
and Sweden? Spain, Ital^ and Turkey? What or Hunrary? Germany? Switaerlancir 
France? What portion consists cUnfljr ot plains? Ranges of mountaius' 6«icrib« the ■«▼•> 
ralrangea. 
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of European TuTkey, connecting' the Carpathian mountains with 
the great eastern branch of the Alps. 

The climate of Europe is affected by various circumstances, ren- 
dering some parts more temperate, and others colder or. warmer 
than might be expected from their latitude. The eastern portion 
of Europe, including two-thirds of Russia in Europe, is rendered 
colder by the winds which sweep over it, chilled by the immense 
masses of snow and ice embosomed in the mountains of central 
Asia. The southern parts of Europe are rendered warmer by the 
hot winds which visit them from the burning deserts an(l plains of 
Africa. The extremes both of heat and cold are diminished in 
those countries wliieh border upon the Atlantic, by the constant 
action of the sea air. These appear to be the three great causes, 
-which modify the climate of- Europe, and render it so different in 
some parts, from what it is in others of the same latitude; and so 
difierent from the climate of those portions of America, which lie 
in the same parallels. 

There is another fact to be taken into consideration, in cx)mpar- 
ing the climate of the Atlantic part of Europe, with that of the 
Atlantic part of North America. In Greenland, and the adjacent 
regions, there are immense masses of snow and ice, which accumu- 
late from year to year, or are broken up, in the form of icebergs, 
sometimes reaching the tropics before they are melted. On the 
contrary, (m the borders of Europe, such accumulations do not take 
place. The gulfs of Norway are ahnost always, open, while the 
coast of Greenland, exactly opposite, is frequently rendered inac- 
cessible, from fixed, or floating barriers of ice. 

These considerations will be sufficient to account for most of the 
contr^ts, which we observe between our own climate, and that of 
the Atlantic parts of Europe. The climate of England, being sur- 
rounded by the sea, is rendered by the sea air much more tempe- 
rate. The winters in that country are less extreme than those of 
the southern parts of New England. Newfoundland, also, sur- 
rounded by the sea, and farther south than England, swept by the 
winds which come from the icy regions of the north, and the adja- 
cent countries, experiences a winter so intense, as almost to render 
it uninhabitable. Spain, Italy, and Turkey in Europe, illustrate 
the influence of the warm winds of Africa. Situated in the latitude 
of Massachusetts and New York, they produce oranges, lemons, 
figs and grapes, which, in our country, are the products of regions 
at least 12 degrees farther south. The difference of the climate 
between the eastern and western parts of Europe in the same lati- 
tude, is shown by the fact, that at Moscow, which is in the latitude 

What of the climate in the eastern part of Europe? In the southern parts? In the 
countries on the Atlantic? What of accumulations of ice ifi the northern regions oT Atoier« 
•ca? What effect has this ice upon the climate of North America? Is the sea frozen on the 
'Borthem coasts of Europe, as on the opposite coast:) of America? What keeps the sea open? 
Climate of England? Winters in England? Ciiinate of Newfoundland? Wnat of the cliuiat« 
of Spam, Italj, and Turke/ iu Europe? 
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of Edinburgh, the winter is so inclement, as to render every pr6> 
caution necessary to guard against it, while at the latter place, it is 
not more severe than at Boston. 

178. EUROPE. General View continued^ 

Europe is not naturally a fertile portion of the earth, yet, owing" 
to the general skill and industry of its inhabitants, it produces tl^ 
necessaries of life in sufficient abundance. The treasures of other 
countries are made its own, by means of its active commerce. It 
is too cold to produce spices, but these are brought from the Asiatic 
isles. Diamonds are not found fti its mountains, but they are ob- 
tained from Brazil and India. Whatever luxury its soil or its 
climate may deny them, the inhabitants collect from the other quar* 
ters of the ^lobe. 

Christianity, in its various forms, is spread almost over the whole 
of Europe. The religion of the Greek church prevails in Greece, 
Russia, and a part of Turkey and Hungary. The number of its 
members in Europe, is 50,000,000. The Roman Catholic religion 
is etablished in Spain, Portugal, and Italy. Nine-tenths of France, 
four-fifths of Ireland^ part of the Netherlands, one half of Germa- 
ny and Switzerland, and three-fourths of Hungary and Poland, 
together with some individuals in England, and Turkey, submit .to 
its dogmas. The whole number of Catholies in Europe ma^ be 
estimated at 98 millions. The Protestant religion is divided into 
various sects. The Lutherans predominate in Sweden. Denmark, 
parts of Germanv, Holland and Scotland. The English church is 
almost exclusively confined to England. The total number of 
Protestants in Europe, including several minor sects, as Quakers, 
Unitarians, Moravians, Baptists, and Methodists, is about 44 mil- 
lions. 

The Mahometans in Europe may amount to four or five millions. 
These are composed almost entirely of Turks and Tartars. Alonpf 
the borders of Asia, there are some wandering tribes, who, wi^ 
the Laplanders, may amount to half a million of idolaters. The 
Jews are scattered in every country in Europe except Norway and 
Spain, but are only numerous in Poland, Turkey, Germany, and 
Holland. Their whole number does not exceed three millions. 

The governments of Europe have undergone a great change 
within the last 40 years. Those that exist at the present day may 
be divided into two sorts — such as are governed by absolute princes, 
according to fixed laws, and a system of taxation seldom subject 

Climate of Moscow? Edinburgh? 

178. What of the fertility of Europe? What adTantagea does it derinre from its commerce? 
What of spicet? Diamon<tt? What is said as to luxuries? What of Christianity in Eunme? 
The Greek church? Roman Catholic reticion? The Protestant? Lutherans? Englisb 
church? Number of Protestants in Ehroper Number of Mahometans? Idolaters? Jews? 
GovernmenU of Europe wiliiiil th« last 40 years? How may the eziitiog govtnuntBti vT, 
Europe he divided? 



to chang^e; and those that are governed by a limited monarchy, and 
Vre- representative assemblies, who make laws, and regulate taxation. 
Of the former land we may mention Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
N^les, Spain, Sardinia, the States aC the Church, or Pope>a 
dominiona, Tuscany, Denmark, and the dutchy of Hesse, in Ger- 
many. Of the latter kind are France, the Netiierlands, Belgium, 
the kingdom of Grest Britain and Ireland, Sweden including Nor- 
-way, the kingdoms of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Hanover, Saxony and 
the grand dutchy of Badijn. 

It appears that a limited or constitutional monarchy is the moat 
common form of government in Europe. It may be remarked, 
too, that in Russia, Spain, Austria, Prussia, and other governments, 
nominally despotic, custom, the force of public opinion, and the 
fear of insunection, restrain the sovereigns of these countries, and 
have in a limited degree the same effect as a representative branch, 
to protect the people from oppression. Turkey is the onl+ strictly 
despotic government in Europe; the only one m which thewillof 
the sovereign is the supreme law of the land, and in which the 
Uvea, consciences, and property of the peO])le, are completely sub- 
ject to his disposal. 

Switzerland is the only free government in Europe; for San 
Marino, the Ionian Isles, and the free towns of Germany, acknow- 
ledge the protection of other governments; it may be observed also, 
that Switzerland, surrounded by powerful monarchies, has but a ' 
nominal independence, allowed only so far as may please the leagued 
Bovereign? of Europe. Thus, while unrestrained despotism is con- 
fined to narrow limits, freedom is scarcely enjoyed by a smgle peo- 
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pie among the 300 millions of Europe. Thongh the spectacle oft 
people groaniiijg[ beneath the selfish tyranny of their kmgSy is less 
common than it once was, yet Russia, Poland, Hungary, and parts 
of Spain, Prussia, and other countries, exhibit nations divided for 
the most part into the lords and slaves; the former living in palaces, 
and indulging in every s^ies of luxury; while the latter owdl in 
huts, and svSer all the miseries of slaveiy and poverty. In all the 
countries of Europe except Switzerlana, Scotland, ^ and Holland) - 
we see the excessively rich, mingled with the wretchedly poor. 
That equalitv, which is so common among us, is not to be found in 
Europe. The palace and the cottage, the coach and the b^gar, 
are presented to the traveller in the same view, in whatever part oT 
Europe he may be. 

One striking difference between the state of society in Europe 
and our country, is visible in the different situations assigned to 
the female sex. In our country, the. duties of women, in the 
higher as well as the lower classes, are confined to domestic affairs. 
In Europe, it is otherwise: women of the higher classes interest 
themselves in politics, and oflen exert a powerful influence. In 
the middling and lower ranks, they engage in business, and may 
of\;en be seen employed in the most laborious occupations. In 
England, particularly in the manufacturing towns, they may be 
seen carrying heavy burdens, driving horses with carts, shovelling 
coal, &c. In all parts of Europe, women labor with men in the 
fields; in parts of Italy, they are harnessed to the plough which 
their husbands direct; in Holland, the wife rows the boat, while 
her husband sits smoking at his ease in the stern; in Germany, 
women carry vegetables to market to* the distance of 10 miles, m 
great baskets, placed on their heads. 

179. EUROPE. General View contiitued. 

The 200 millions of people that inhabit Europe, submit to 59 
reigning families, composed of nearly 1200 individuals, including 
the younger branches. These individuals receive from the various 
governments, beside their private incomes, which are immense, the 
annual sum of about 50 millions of dollars; ,the whole of which is 
expended in maintaining the splendor of their courts.. The nobili- 
ty of Europe were once distinguished for courage and illustrious 
birth. The nobility of the present day are, with some honorable 
exceptions, favorites of the sovereigns, and spend their lives in dis- 

Do the people in Europe suffer as much from tyramij u formerly f In what cooa 
triei are tne people divided into lords and siaveif How do the higher classes lire m 
tnese countriesf Lower classes? In what parts of Europe are the excessivelj rich mingled 
with the miserahly poor? Is the equality common in our country to be met with in Europe* 
What are presented to the traveller in most parts of Europefs To what are the dutiea of 
women confined in America? What of women in Europe? 

179. How many reigmng families in Europe? How many persons do they consist of? How 
much do they annually receive, beside their private incomes? How do they iqpund thjv iu| 
9umi What of the ancient nobility of Europe? The present? 
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Bipation, folly, and vice. The intelligent middling classes of En- 
roiw, whose education is equal, if not superior to that of the noblea, 
it ifl supposed, do not exceed three millions. The number of pro- 
fessed authors in Germany, France, and England alone, amount to 
16,000. The number who obtain their living by manuloctures ii 
estimated at 16 millions. The agriculturlists are. supposed U 
brace two-thirds of the whole population. The soldiers enj, 
in the serrice of the various governments, amount to about two 
millions, one hundredth part of the total population. 

One of the most remarliable distinctions between our own and 
the European governments, is the union in. the latter of civil with 
religious matters. For the purpose of mtreasing their power, the 
sovereigns establish some particular form of worship, the ministers 
of which are, directly or indirectly, paid by the crown. Thus de- 
pendent, these ministers necessanly become attached to the cause 
of their sovereign, and are therefore his sure and zealous supporters. 
Possessing a powerful inSueoce over the minds of the people, 
through the dignity of their office, their general intelligence, and 
the nature of their intercourse with them, they become the most 
eflicient pillars of the government, which it is their supposed duty 
snd certain inlere^it, to sustain'. It is tliis powerful combination 
of the church and the slate, that has enabled the despotic rulers of 
Europe so long to keep their subjects imprisoned by their slavish 



iDstitntionn. The preceding piAure represents a priest rendering 
homage to a king. 

The ^re«t cities of Europe surpass our own in the estent of their 
population, and in a dbplay of public buildings. The priileor poli- 

<ka pism, WlM of Uu |r«a LkiH inSiuopi' 
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cy nf most of the European pTinces has led thetn to establish in 
their cities, universities, hosjiitals, museums, libraries and other in- 
stitutions, the buildings for wliich are usually magnificent. The 
churclies, bring generally built by the govemmenLs, are numerous, 
and many of them very costiy. Beside these, in tlie great capitals, 
as London, Pariu, an<) others, there are several splendid palaces, 
occupie<^ by the royal families. Moat of these towns are embellish- 
ed with parlts or gar<lens, which are laid out with walks, ornament- 
ed with trees, and refreshed with fountains. The great cities on the 
continent arc usually surrounded by walls, which are employed for 
defence in time of war, and the gates by which they are entered, 



a 



under the direction of the govenuneat, render it easy t 

and control the people in time of peace. 



180. EUROPE. Gekbeai. Vie 

The present languages of Europe may be referred to four stocks 

-—the Gothic, or Teutonic, the Celtic, Sclavonic, and Latin. The 

English, German, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, and Ice- 



landers of Scotland: theli 



e of Gothic origin. The Gaelic is spoken by the High- 
' Scotland; the Irish is still spoken in some parts of Ire- 
land; and the Cimbric is spoken in Wales, and the southeaEiteni 
part of Ireland. These three are of Celtic origin. The lan- 
guages of Russia, Poland, Bohemia, and parts of Hungary, are 
dialects of the Sclavoiiic language. The Portuguese, Spuiish, 
Italian and French are derived from the Latin. 
The Portuguese language so nearly resembles the Spanish, that 
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the inhabitants of the two countries can mutually understand each 
other. The Italian is esteemed the (host melodious language of 
Europe, and seems peculiarly adapted to vocal music. The French 
is suited to conversation, and is more spoken than any other of the 
European languages. The Gothic language is that of the Goths, 
the ancient inhabitants of the norther^ part of Europe j the Celtic, 
that of the Celts, an Asiatic tribe, who introduced their language 
at an early period into a part of France and Britain; the Sclavonic, 
that of the Sarmatians, who occupied the countries bounded on the 
south by the Danube and the Black sea; the Latin, that of ancient 
Rome. 

Though Europe was the latest portion of the eastern continent 
to receive the light of science, yet it must now be regarded as the 
centre of civilisation, refinement and the arts. Though small ill 
extent compared with Asia and Africa, not on the whole fertile by 
nature, neither abounding in animals, nor the precious metals, yet 
it is now the richest, anjj most productive portion of tKe earth. It 
has grown rich on the treasures of ^ther countries; it has brought 
the silkworm from India, fine wool from Africa, the peach from 
Persia, the orange from China, and the potato from America. 
Such is the power of human skill and industry, that a barren, rug- 
ged and wild region, which nature had covered only with forests, 
has been completely changed by its inhabitants. 

EwTJpe, in which the beaver, a few centuries ago, built its habi- 
tatron in security, on the banks of solitary rivers, has become the 
seat of powerful empires. Its fields yield rich harvests, its com- 
merce brings the luxuries of every climate, its cities are adornt^ 
with palaces, it is the lawgiver of the world; and, with the excep- 
tion of our own country, it extends its sway over the rest of the 
earth. Already has one whole continent been peopled by its colo- 
nies. A large portion of Asia is under its dominion, and Africa 
cannot long resist the efibrts which are making, to let in the light 
upon her dark and hidden regions. 



181. ALGIERS. MOROCCO. TUNIS. TRIPOLL 

MajM ofEuropej Atlamtir Ocean, Afrira, Describe the route by water from Amsterdam 
to Algiers. Direction of Algiers from London? From Stockholm? Vienna? Berlin? 
Rome? Madrid? Cuoxtantinople? Direction of Algiers from Eneland? Mouth of the Ama- 
son? Gape Horn? From Boston? Washiogton? New Vork? From where you are? 

Boundaries of Algier*^ What is the capital? What part of Europe b near to Algiers? 
Boundaries of Morocco? Capital? Boundaries of Tunis? Capital? Boundaries of Tripoli? 
Capital? What is the general name of these four portions of Africa — ^Algiers, Morocco, 
Tunis, and Tripoli? 

The Italian? The French? The Gothic? The Celtic? Sclavonic? Latin? How must 
Europe be regarded? What of the present state of Europe? How has it grown rich? VUiat 
articles has it Drought from Tarions countries? What change has been effected bv human skill 
and industry? What has Europe become? What of the agriculture, commerce, cities 
and power of Europe' What continant bw beta peiyled tnm Euroftc? What of Aua. 
Africa' 

16 
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18S. ALGIERS, MOROCCO, TUNIS, TRIPOLI, coktuhjei. 

Having left Europe, let us iinajD^'ne ourselves to approach -^^"f^ 
On arriving at Algiers, every, thing will appear strange. ii» 
streets and buildings are quite different from any thing we have 
seen in our own country, or found described in Europe. The peo- 
ple are dark colored, ancl dressed in various strange fashions. 11 we 
penetrate into the interior, we shall find wild animals which are 
to be met with in no other quarter of the globe, 

Aliriers is the name of a countrv, about one third larger m extent 

than New Encrlaiid. The go\ernment has been in the hands ol a 

dey, who ruleil over it till the 5th of Julv, 1S50, when the capital 

^*as taken bv the French. It is now sub>rt to the government ot 

that CH^untry, The city of Alsier^ the capital, is built on the side 

«l" a hill iH»ir the sea, the houses rising one above aiK>ther. The 

^rt^^ls Jin? s*^ narrv>w that two persons can hardly w^Ik ahreasL 

The roi>ts i\t* the houses are flat, s**^ that the people can walk from 

CUie CO anvKher the wn >ie iensrth of a stieet. Pc^ 100,000. 

^ <M*>r\>cco ensh-aces a n:\xh lanrw territorv than Algfiers- The 

<^>y iV* >l<wxtc\K the ca^viai, is a V-re piace" situated in a pleasant 

I^Ain, It ^MKe hai} as mar.v i-ihaiv tints as Paris, hat it now con- 

'**J>s te5856 thaa UX\iXX\ I: has m^ny irmples, rooeqoes, and other 

}'^J:^r^t5: ^x" arvieni ?Titr>ie^r, !t si^^* cx>i:tiins a royal palace. Fez 



^ ^V «i><>>^ scNA^ak.:xi c::y ia BirSiry. lis iDOEques are nnmerom 

-Vkv-%^-w> is ^^vv^~:5oi >v a »!ferso>T, srr-Vi emi^ er or. is"bose will is 

*^v f t :^ ^^^^>-v•^ jcx!- :::jtie f ' K-e-? ir.*: if ibey die in the exe- 

♦^vx 4^*:^ r^is x^X!:::»r*jtr»j5s. unff >c^ h? ir-iTDf^iiaieiy rai-^ed to para- 

^\ 'w^--^- tE^ z^>^ v-!>> r*^rsc. W *is .^-kti ^-^-^-V^ are siippoeed to 

«V^_jai ^>cr c^-^ak-x*? ji i-jsirsct :j».Tm?Tr2ij:: jfs^ <j.itma vg tlkan Algiers. 
^ \v ^ ■*" "s."*: Vxiiis jv r*i:r cffTi^iuj-. aaiui i;as -fviBsaaeTafcAe trade. The 
s^^ i.-'*;^ aC^rajs^-^iv >- jt: V nui. ine 50 -ry i^urb, and tbc streets 
rw*:*' T J^»^-*"5^- *:^ j-.t^^. «- jcu iL-rr_ Frci. l:X^,OC<L Ten miles 
r --^5=?=: ^^ij»rtr ij'v rTt* >c-j3xv»-y vs^ine mils: •,'€" ai*»r3J«t Cartha^, 
T r --r ^ ^^"^rv":^ *^ Tj^iLxv rr^f -j\-«ir»«' rc~ X in**. Tiie government 

,>^-^r ^ - ix^'i* • ri£: >u->nL tTt: Frcr^x^ ?s M*rcDi ';:t.r«r tanes as ex- 
- ,jcr^ ^^k ^ ^"W" y :ir viia.v i"w r^ 7f' X'-n*"ir- xifee ea^stal, has an 
y ^ •-- ---^--T-^'^k-^ 4aTv» iUi->-i»' >r>:>r'::!<. ■vt-ii •'«^r. ii> " ^i i iiii b t Pop. 



■IV r. ^: >-ib^ i^i-^itf-^^ 5ii '^■^^rc -2?* Tmiaey, but is 



•x-ti^ TT^ X*"'^r?»7Tintrac ^ t^*>^^ r rr^— i- 
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Barca is principally a desert; it is subject to Tripoli. Derne, 
the capital, was taken in 1805, l^ Gen. Eaton, with a small body 
of American and African troops, who crossed the desert from 
Egypt. 

188. General View of the Barbart States. 

A chain of mountains, whose tops are covered with perpetual 
snow, crosses the territory of the Barbary states, nearly from east 
to west. Between these mountains, which are called the Atlas 
range, and the sea, is a tract of level, well-watered and fertile land, 
from 50 to 300 miles in width. South of the mountains, and 
between them and the great desert, which stretches over a vast ex- 
tent, is another tract, dry and sandy, yet very prolific in a species 
of fruit called dates. 

The climate of these countries is delightful. On the coast, a 
mild, spring-like breeze prevails nearly the whole year; but the 
plague is sometimes introduced from Constantinople, and makes 
great ravages. The earth is very fruitful, where it is watered by 
rivers. In winter, violent showers are frequent. In January, the 
meadows are already adorned with verdure; and in April and May, 
the whole country is covered with flowers. Vegetation is vigorous 
and exuberant. Barley is the most importantproduction. Wheat 
and other grain are extensively cultivated. The Indian fig-tree is 
used for hedges; and the vine, whose trunk is of\en as large as a 
common-sized tree, stretches itself in beautiful windings from one 
tree to another. Well-cUltivated olive gardens are every where 
seen. Pomegranates, oranges, and melons abound. The cypress, 
the cedar, and tl^e almond-tree grow every where. In all directions, 
bushes of^ white roses are seen, from which the ottar is extracted. 
The sugar-cane, the palm-tree and the lotus are common. 

Among the domestic animals, we may notice the camel, and 
sheep with immense fat tails, which are esteemed a great delicacy. 
Wild boars aud other game are abundant in the forests. In the 
interior, are apes, jackals, hyeenas, lions, panthers, and various 
kinds of antelopes. Ostriches are found in the desert. 

In the mountains, silver, copper, iron, lead and antimony are 
found. Salt is abundant. Salt springs are more numerous than 
fresh, and all the lakes are nearly as salt as the ocean. 

There is considerable commerce between these states and various 
European countries on the Mediterranean. Morocco exports 
morocco leather, com, wool, goatskins, &c. Tripoli exj)orts oil, 

What of Barca? Bv whom was Derne tiken in 1805? 

183. What crostei the Barhary states from east to west? Land between the mountains and 
the sea? South of the mountains? Climate on the coast? What of the plarue? Soil? 
What of the country in January, ApriJ, and May? Vecetation? Productions? What of the 
fi<;? Vine? Olive 'gardens? Other fruits? Irees? What are seen every where? What 
are common? Domestic animals? Wliat are abundant in the forests? What in the interior? 
In the desert? What are found in the mountains? 'Wlat of ipriags? Lakes ^ Coomerctf 
KxptxtM of Morocco^ Exports of Tripoli? 
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wax, hotie*^! sell, dates, ostrich feathers, fce. There is also con 
aiderable trade, by means of caravans, with the interior of Africi 

Theso slates, particularly Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, wen 
formerly engaged in piracy. In their piratical cxpcdilions they 
cxhibiled the utmost courag'e and fierceness. Their captives were 
generally subjected to the most Balling slavery. 

The Barbary states are inhabited by sevoral races: First, the 
Moors, whose complexion is nearly as dark as the AmerJcan IniiUans; 



they live principally in the towns and cultivated plains. They ai 

;, that they will stt whole days t 
„ at the passers by. They seldom laugh, 
its, and thinli it a crime to possess a book. They are devoted 



jeafous, unsociable, dissembling, incapable of love or friendship, and 
so idle, that they will sit whole days with their leffs ci 
gazing at the passers by. They seldom laugh, have ^w a 



I idle, that they will sit whole days with their leffs crossed, 

izing at the passers by. They seldom laugh, have ^w amuse- 

ents, and thinli it a crime to possess a book. They are devoted 

Mahometans, and hale and despise the JexvG and Chrislisiis heartily. 



The next class are the Jews, of whom there are great numbers. 
These people are much despised, taxed, and abused, yet the indolent 
Moors allow them to engross almost every species of lucrative trade 
and commerce. They coin the money, mannfacture ornaments of 
all kinds, and transact the greater part of the business. Many of 
them acquire immense wealth, which they carefully conceal, lest 
lh6.rap8ciou8 rulers should rob them of it. 

There are some Turks in these states. They are principally 
soldiers, and in Algiers they Ibrmerly determined what individual 
should fill the office of dey. 

The most numerous race in Barbary is that of Ihs Arabs. This 
people resemble the Moors; but while the latter settle in towns 
and villages, the Arabs generally lead a wandering life in the coun- 
try, and are sometiraes called Bedouins. They are large, muscular, 
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and handsome, wilji piercings black eyes. They have teeth as white 
as ivory, and shining black hair. In this part of Africa, their com- 
plexion is brown; in more southern latitudes, it is much darker. 
They live in tribes of from 10 to 100 families, and make use of 
tents for shelter, instead of houses, so that they may easily remove 
from place to place. They are governed by one of their otni 
number, called a sheik, and* pay a reluctant tribute to the head 
government. Their business is war, and their wealth plunder. 
Wo to those who fall within the power of these robbers ! 

The next class are called Berbers, who are descendants of the 
original inhabitants of the country, and dwell in the mountains, 
generally in small villages, though they have some txjwns. They 
are wild, athletic, and well^omietl, and bear with ease, hunger and 
every species of hardship. They are expert marksmen, and are, 
for the most part, inhuman and faithless robbers. Jealous of their 
liberty, they are only subject to their sovereign in name, and usually 
carry on war with the troops employed in collecting, the taxes due 
to the government. Some of them are shepherds, and inhabit caves 
on the mountains. 

Besides these several races, there are many negroes in Barbary; — 
most of them, however, are slaves tliat 'have been taken by the 
Arabs in the interior. 

184. DESERT OF SAHARA. 

Mnp ofAft-iea, In what direction from the Barbary states is the great desert of Africa? 
How K this desert bounded? Where is Fezzan? Mourzoiik? Bilma? The Mooselmins? 
The Labdessehu? Mongearts.' Tuaricksf Wadelims!* What countries lie along the louth- 
«rn border of the great desert? Where is cape Blanco? Cape Bojador? 

185. DESERT OF SAHARA, continued. 

The Great Desert of the north of Africa seems to be table land 
tsomewhat raised above the level of the sea. It is covered with 
moving sands, and here and there contains rocky heights and val- 
leys; In the latter, the water collects and nourishes some thorny 
shrubs, ferns, and grass. Along the* shore of the Atlantic ocean, 
there are mountains, but in no continued chain. For a great- part 
of the year, the dry, heated air of the desert has, the appearance of 
a reddish vapor, and the horizon looks like the fire of a series of 
volcanoes. An aromatic plant resembling thyme, acacias, and other 
thorny shrubs, nettles, and brambles, constitute the ordinary vege- 
tation of the desert. A grove of date and palm-trees is sometimes, 
though but rarely, seen. Forests of gum-trees grow on the extreme 
margin of the desert, towards Senegambia. Some monkeys and a 

Berlwrs.. What of neeroes? 

185. What does the Great Desert appear to be? With what is it covered? What does it 
contain? What are nourished by the water in the valleys? What of the mountains on the 
shore of the Atlantic ocean? Air of the desert? Horizon? Vegetation? What are rarejj 
weo' What of gum-trees? What aoimali support themselves on the vegetation of tha det«rf ^ 

IJ)* 
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few antelopes support themselveB on tlie fli-Anty veget&tion. The 

oslrich also lives here, in numerous flocks, feeding on lizards and 
snails, togetlier wjtli some coarse plants. Lions, panthers, and 
eerpents, add to the horrors of these frightful solitudes. 

Scattered over this vast desert, tliere are ocmisional fertile spots, 
where there is water; these are caJletl oaiei. They serve as resting- 
places for the caravans; sndare the temporary residence of the Arah 
tribes, with Jheir families and flocks. These people not only inhabit 
the more fertile plains around the desert, but roam over the vast 
bosom of the desert itxcif, making occaiuonal halts of days and weeks, 
and removing for pasturage or plunder, as the case may requhe. 
Men, women and children, horses and other animals, hve crowded 
together, under the same cover. They subsist on millet, maize, 
dates, gum, and the milk of their camels and cows: they are tem- 
l>erate and abstemious, to an astonishing degree. They have cat^e 
with humps on their backs, and horses whose fleetness is equal to 
that of the ostrich. They have some arts among them, such as 
weaving cloth of hair, making- leather, converting the skins of wild 
animals to various uses, besides manufacturing ornaments of gold 
and silver. They have itinerant goldsmiths, who make bracelets 
and other trinkets. 



The caravans which cross the desert consist usnally of several 
hundreds, and sometimes several thousands of camels, with as many 
men. The camels are loaded with merchandise, bekmging to tne 
merchants, who, for safety against the Arabs, and the other dangers 
of the desert, unite themselves with theseexpeditions. These cara- 
vans cross the country in various directions, and perform on this sea 
of sand the business acccmiplished by ships on the ocean. By raeana 
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of these, the whole trade of the interior of Africa is earned on with 
the various places on the coast. 

In crossing the desert, the heat being excessive, the caravans oilem 
travel in the night, and are gf uided by the stars. They do not pro- 
ceed in a straight line, but from one oasis to another, making halts 
at these places for rest and refreshment. Not »only is there danger 
to the caravafls from the Arabs, but the simoom or shoom, a dread- 
ful burning wiiid, sometimes sweeps over the desert with such 
ower, that it raises and rolls before it vast waves of red 4and, re- 
sembling the billows of the ocean. The scorching heat of this wind 
often dries up the water of the caravans, which is carried in leather 
bottles for the merchants, the camels, and their drivers.\ In 1805, 
a caravan of SOOO persons and 1800 camels, not finding water at 
-the usual resting-places, died of thirst, both men and animals. 

Being forbidden by their religion the use of inebriating liquors, 
the merchants of the caravans know no other drink than water. 
Their dress is simple, and their food consists of dates and barley 
meal. Fortified by their frugality, and sustained by the prospect 
of returning to their homes, they sing as they trudge along, and 
when the camels seem ready to drop down with fatigue, they cheer 
the toiling brutes with the^reater animation of their songs. Having 
pitched their tents, they join in prayer; supper succeeds; and whea 
this is finished, they sit down in a ring, and converse and recite 
stories, till their eyes are closed in sleep. 

This immense desert, which stretches from the Atlantic ocean to 
the confines of Egypt and Nubia, is about 3000 miles in length, and 
SCO in width. It appears to be nearly separated into two parts by 
the fertile district of Fezzan. That portion of the desert whicn 
lies west of Fezzan, is called Sahara, and is about 2000 miles in 
extent. 

Fezzan is represented as a cultivated region, 300 miles in length 
by.200iu width, and contains about lOO towns and villages. It 
consists of an extensive valley, bounded on all sides, except on 
the west, by irregular mountains^ The heat of summer is here 
intense; in winter, cold bleak winds prevail. The sultan, who 
resides at Mourzouk, is subject to the bashaw of Tripoli. 

Fezzan derives its importance from its situation, which renders 
it a depot for the immense trade between the Barbary states and the 
cetatral portions of Africa; by means of caravans, it maintains a 
regular and extensive trade with Bornou, and other portions of 
Central Africa. The goods sent to the southward from Fezzan, 
consist of fire-arms, powder, sabres, knives, paper, tobacco^ &c.; 



Whj do they trayel in the night? How do they proceedf What danger* do they experi- 
ence? Consequence of th<; heat of the simoom? What happene'l in 1805? Wh:^ are the 
merchants of the caravans forbidden by their religion? What of their drink? Dress? Food? 
Pescribe tlie joarney of a caravan over the desert. What follows after pitchiiie tlieir tentsf 
lExtent of the desert? Division? What of lfa«> portion lying west of Fezzan? What of F«»- 
HUt? What are the goods sent from Fezzan to the south? 



I 
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tJic articles returned are gold dust, copper, tigers' skins, civet, dried 
skins and slaves in large numbers. The principal town is Moor- 
Eouk, at which the English have a consul. 

The Great Desert, both on the east and west of Fezzan, is in- 
habited by wandering tribes. The people called Moosehnins live to 
the north of Bojador. They remain by their fields in, seed time 
and harvest, but wander in all directions, with tlfeir cattle, the 
rest of the year; having previously deposited their grain in the 
earth, they return to these stores as frequently as they have need. 
Their government is republican, and their chiefs are elected annu- 
ally. Their country is populous, and they are better clothed and 
more prosj>erous than the Moroccans. They excel in breaking;- and 
managing their horses, which are among the finest in the world. 

The Mongearts are a ferocious i^eople, living between cape 
Blanco and cape Bojador. They allure vessels to the shore oy 
signals, and then take possession of the crew and their stores. 
The Wadelims and Labdessebas, who live near cape Blanco, are 
described as monsters of cruelty, by a Frenchman who had the 
misfortune to suffer shipwreck on their coasts. * 

The Tuaricks are spread over the southern part of the desert, 
along the border of Soudan or Nigritia. They are constantly en- 
gaged in robbery, and from Bornou to Tombuctoo, the negro 
inhabitants of the villages are continually exposed to their ravages. 

18d. COUNTRIES OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Miflw ttfEuropt, Where b the country called Nigritia? In what direction tuiut you (lyTel 
to go from Tripoli to Tomhuctoo, stopping at Mouricoiikf What do you cross? How. wouU 
you expect to travel? What of the river Nicer? What lake in Bomou?. 

Where b Bornou? Darfoor? Houssa? Bergno? Bamharra? Yaoor? The country of 
the Foulahs? Where u Tombuctoo? Direction from Morocco? Algiers? Tuiiis? New 
York? New England? From you? Where b Kouka? Kashna?" Sackaloo? Sego? 
Kaao? Waraf Babalia? LarJ? Jenne? 

187. COUNTRIES OF CENTRAL AFRICA, coifTiNirED. 

The interior of Africa is imi^erfectly known. Various attempts 
have been made by European travellers to explore these regions. 
One of the most enteq^rising of these, Mungo Park, lost his ufe in 
a second expedition to this country. Denham, Clappertbn and 
Lajiders, have lately succeeded in penetrating into the country, and 
their accounts give us certain knowledge of parts of Soudan or 
Nigritia; but south of the mountains of the Moon, there is a vast 
country called Ethiopia, which remains wholly unexplored. 

Bo/hou is the most powerful Of the Nigritian kingdoms. The 

What are returned from the south to Fezzan? What of Mourzouk? How b the desert 
inhabited? Where do the Mooselmius live? What of them? Their government? Chiefs? 
'Country? In what do they excel? Where do the Mongearts live? What of them? What 
people hve near cape Blanco? How are they described^ 

187 Is the interior of Africa well known? What attempts have been made? What of 
Mango Park? Messrs. Denham Clappertoo and Landers? What knowledge do we gain from 
ifcer •ccoudU'' What of Ethiopia? What of Bornou? 
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oottntryw level, well watered, and fertile; bat Utile gram is pro- 
duced. Cotton and the indigo plant grow wild, and are the most 
valuable productions. Indian com is alsq in extensive use. The 
domestic animals are dogs, sheep, goats, cows, and herds of oxen. 
Horses are bred, and domestic fowls are common and cheap. Bees 
are so numerous as in some places to obstruct the passage of travel- 
lers. Lake Tchad abounds in water fowl, many of the species 
being unknown in Europe. The waters are sweet, and filled with 
fish. Game and wild animals are abundant. Reptiles are numer- 
ous. Major Denham gives the following interesting account of his 
first visit to this lake: — 

" By sunrise I was on the border of th^ lake armed with my gun. 
Flocks of geese and wild ducks of a most beautiful plumage were 
quietly feeding very near to me. My purpose of finng upon them 
was almost shaken. As I moved towards them, they only chang- 
ed their places a little to the right or left, and appeared to have no 
idea that I meant them any harm. 

** All this was sp really new, that I hesitated to abuse the confi- 
dence with which they regarded me, and very quietly sat down to 
coiftemplate the scene before me. Pelicans and cranes four or 
five feet high, gray, variegated, and white, were scarcely iso many 
yards from my side. Immense spoonbills of a snowy whiteness, 
widgeon, teal, yellow-legged plover, and a hundred species of un- 
known water fowl, were sporting before me." 

The people of Bornou are negroes, but large numbers of Arabs 
called Shouas have settled among them. Kouka is the capital, 
and the residence of the sheik. At this place, Messrs. Denham 
and Clapperton saw several thousai^d cavalry, whose bodies were 
defended with a covering of iron mail. At the market of this 
town, at least 15,000 persons were assembled. The articles at the 
market were various and abundant, and were brought on bullocks 
The government of Bornou is in the hands of a sheik; the laws 
are arbitrary, and strictly executed. 

There are thirteen principal towns; they are ffenerally well 
built, and surrounded with walls of earth, 30 to 40 fe^t high, and 
SO feet thick. The religion is generally Mahometan, and the cus- 
toms of the people barbarous. 

East of Bornou, there are several tribes; and bordering on Abys- 
sinia and Nubia^ is the kingdom of Darfoor. This country is 
watered by the river Bahr el Aliad, which is said to flow into the 
Nile. It IS governed by a sultan, or sovereign, who is despotic. 
The elephant, rhinoceros, giraffe or camelopard, buffaloes, wild 

Face of the country? Boil? Productiom? What are the domestic animals? What of 
honea and fowk? Beesf What of lake Tchad? With what is it filled? What of came? 
Wild animals? Reptiles? What of the people of Bornou^ Shouas? What of l^uHa? 
What did Messrs. D. and C. see there? Describe the market at Kouka. Government of 
Bornou? Laws? Towns? Heligion? Customs of the people? What of trihes east of 
Bornou? Where is tlie kingdom of Darfoor? How la it watered^ Government' Wlu$ 
Afiiiuali art coinino&* « 
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bouB ud uiUJopes are eonnDon here. The people cuttivrnte nul 
let, by digving holes in the ground, end covering the seed wiil> 
theiMeetjbesIowiai; upon it no other kbor till harvest Wheat 
ia cultivated, and rice grows spontaneously, in such quantities as, to 
be little prized. Cobbe, the capital, has 6.000 inhabitants; and 
there are many other towns. The customs of the people are bar- 
barous; in character they are cowardly, thievish, and dec^tfuL 
HouBSB lies west of Bornou, and is a populous and powerful 



tered over the country, which is represented as in the hig'hest de- 

Sree pleasing and beautiful. Kano is the metropolis of the king- 
Din. It is 15 miles in circuit, and surrounded by a wall SO feet 
high. The markets are supplied with every luxury. Half the in- 
habitants are slaves. Boxing matches are frequent, and attract 
great crowds of spectators. 

The Feiatahs, a race of people differing from the negrofs, seem to 
spread over a considerable part of Nigntia. In aome places, they 
are mingled with the other inhabitants; in others, there are towns 
wholly or chiefly inhabited by them. They are said to be a re- 
markably handsome people, of a copper color. Sackatoo is their 
capital, and b a very populous city, laid out in regular, well-built 
streets; it has two large mosques, and two large markets. The 
sultan resides here. At this place Capt Clapperton died, on a 
second expedition to the country. This kingdom, which is of 
modem origin, seems to be extensive and poweiful, holding aeveral 
others in subjection. Yaoor is one of its tributaries. 
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Tombuctoo is an extensive country, inhabited principally by ne- 
groes. The climate is salubrious, and the soil is m some parte fer- 
tile, in others sandy and barren. Various kinds of grain are culti- 
vated. Indigo and coffee grow spontJaneously in the fertile parts. 
In the Niger, crocodiles and the hippopotamus are bred, and huge 
elephants repose under trees of extraordinary size and beauty. 
While Mungo Park was travelling on the banks of the Niger, his 
attendant was seized by a crocodile; the picture on'^the preceding 
page represent** this adventure. 

The city of Tombuctoo has been generally supposed 'to be one 
of the largest in Africa; but M. Cailid, a French traveller, who 
professes to have reached that city, and ^ipent some time there, gives 
a verydiiFerent account of it. He describes it as situated in a vast 
sandy plain, about eight miles south of the river Djoliba or Niger. 
The country around it is exceedingly barren, and the people 
rely wholly upon supplies which are received from the adjacent 
districts. 

The city forms a sort of triangle, about three miles in circuit, 
and contains not more than 12,000 inhabitants. The houses are 
low, and generally built of brick* The streets are clean, and the 
inhabitants dress with considerable neatness. The king is repre- 
sented as a mild prince, much beloved by the people. 

The inhabitants are negroes, and profess the Mahometan religion. 
The city is resorted to by caravans from Morocco and other parts 
of Africa. Its trade is considerable, but has been very much dimin- 
ished by the constant dangers to which caravans are exposed from 
the Tuaricks. There are many Moorish merchants in the city; 
some of them remain till they have made their fortunes, and then 
return to their own country. 

Bambarra is a large kingdom, which is traversed from west to 
east by the Niger, and is generally very fertile. The inhabitants 
are Moors and Nep^roes. By the account of M. Caili^, it appears 
that this kingdom is less extensive than when Mungo Park travel- 
led in it» Jenne, the former capital of Bambarra, has been the seat 
of a fiew empire, formed by a Foulah or Felatah prince, named 
Lego Ahmadon. He has recently built a new capital, called El- 
Lamdou-Lillahi. 

Between Bambarra and Senegambia, there are other nations, of 
whom we have but little exact information. It is probable that in 
their general characteristics they resemble those we have described. 
In looking back upon this portion of Africa, embracing the various 
countries south of the Great Desert, between Senegambia on the 
west, and Nubia and Abyssinia on the east, we see a vast and fer- 

How is Tombuctoo inhabited? Climate? Soil? Productions? Animals? Describe th« 
picture. How 1^ Tombuctoo described by M. Caili6? Number of inhabitants? HoQsesf 
Streets? King? What of the people? Trade? Merchants? What of Bambarra? Suil? 
Inhabitants? What of Jenne? JFoulah prince? What of other Dalioas? Whal do wt §99 
oa looking back on these countries^ 
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tile r^ion, occupied by a confused sasembl^e of natUHis, comiM- 
iiw of negroes, Moors and Arabs, living in a siateof barbaiiam.biit 
diSering m character, and exhibiting different degrees of advance- 
ment towards civilisation. Among them all, the menna of sub- 
■istence are abundailt, the goveTonient despotic, and the religion 
UahometuL 

188. SENEGAMBIA. 

- M^ a/Jttrttio Oecm. In wtul direrrion ■ S«ib|wd^ tnm V«> Eii|1fliidf Fknb.' 
fflcnico? ColoHbiaf TLi dduUi ot At Ajnuon^ Cipc H«Df Wbicii u Uu iwnaM ptfl 

Nmp of 4Av*< Id "bil part of Africa n SrDF^Bmbu^ Bi>anJth» of flcBCfubn? 

klandtf wW n Ibe upiUlF IHrHliDO of THmhu UftVL Algim^ Kouitf MMirujuk' 
TmnbutUiif FMf 

189. SENEGAMBIA, 

Senegarnbia is an exlenaive country, of 
Near the sources of the Senegal there 

of this river, 140 miles from the sea, are nigniy picLuresqae. a 
voyage up the strearn would be one of the most delightful in the 
worlo, were it not for the unwholeaomeness of the air, the hideous 
aspect of the crocodiles, and the bellowing of the hippopotami. A 



lai^e portion of the surface is occupied by immense alluvia) tract& 
The climate is probably the hottest in the world, owing to the east- 
erly winds which are heated by sweeping across the burning sur- 
face of Africa. It is a very unhealthy country, particularly to 
Europeans; yet the French, Portuguese, and English iiave some 
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6ettlements''on the coast; these obtain large ouantities of w^ax, ivory, 
. gold, and gum afabic. The latter exudes from the acacia-tree, of 
which there are large forests on the borders of the desert. 

The wild animals are elephants, monkeys, anteldpes, hippopota- 
mi, spotted hyaenas, jackals, crocodiles, and camelopards. The 
domestic animals are camels, buffaloes, asses, sheep, goats and cat- 
tle. Parroquets in flocks are seen ainong the trees. Gold is found 
on the coast. 

Senegambia is occupied by various tribes, of whom we have 
very imperfect accounts. They are all negroes, but marked with 
vanous distinctions of person, character, and manners. They 
generally live under petty sovereigns, whose government has no 
great stability. In general, they are an amiable race, yet ignorant, 
barbarous, and degreed. Among these various nations, the Foulahs 
or Felatahs, Yalofs, and Mandingoes are the most numerous. 

The Foulahs are widely diffused over Africa; large numbers of 
them live about the sources of the Gambia and Rio Grande. They 
seem to be a mixture of the Berber and negro race. Their dispo- 
sitions are mild, and they have a turn for agriculture. They are 
Mahometans, but not very strict observers of the injunctions of 
their faith. 

The Yalofs occupy a country little known, between the Senegal 
and Gambia; they are the handsomest negroes of western Africa; 
have woolly hair, thick lips, and are very black, with regular 
features. In character they are mild, hospitable, and faithful. 
Their reb'gion is a mixture of Mahometanism and idolatry. They 
are governed by an emperor, who lives at Hickarker; the govern- 
ment is regular and well administered. The people manufacture 
cotton gocds. Several states have separated from the Yalof em- 
pire, and have independent governments. 

The Mandingoes are spread over the country near the sources 
of the Niger, and extend eastward to Bambarra. Th^y are said to 
be the most numerous people in western Africa. Many of them 
are merchants, who trade in all the adjoining districts. They are 
gentle, cheerful, credulous and inquisitive. 

190, SIERRA LEONE. 

Jlf op of Africa., Where is Sierra Leone? What of the Rio Grande? WJiat island ne^ 
Sierra Leone? Where is Freetown? Direction fxom Cairo? Morocco? Kouka? Tom 
badoo? 

191. SIERRA LEONE, cowtinued. ' 
The English settlement on the coast of Sierra Leone was fbmv 

What is ditained by the settlers? What of acacia-trees? Wild animals in Senegamhia' 
Domestic? Birds? Gold? How is Senegaoihia occupied? What of the inhabitants? * Which 
are the most numerous? What of the Foulahs? How are the neater part of them cot 
erned? Religion? What of the Talofs? Where is the country of the Ittandineoes? Whk 
of them? ^ ' * 

191. What settlement on the coast of Sierra Leone? 

17 
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«1 Tot the express pnrnose of endeavoring to civiliae the Afncane 
In tills qutrter, the English have made the greatest excrtioDB lo 

diniinii^h the trade in slaves, which has been carried on here for so 
many years. Yet it appears thai the whole line of coast ftom 
Benguela to the mouth of the Senegal, swarmx with slave shipe, 
and that there are not less thnn 300 engaged in this wiched trstiic. 

The slaves procurwl by these ships are generally obtained of the 
petty sovereigns along the coast, who seTl criminals and captives 
taken in war. Such is the avarice of these despots, that they will 
resort to the grossest injustice and cruelty to gratify it. Since the 
establishment of thid traffic, every crime is punished by selling the 
offender to a slave dealer, and when this resoun^e faik, the? will 
sonietimes liont down the inhabitants of a whole village, like a 
flock of deer. Some make an armed resistance; others fly to the 
woods, and to the dens of lions and panthers, scarcely so merciiesa 
this way, whole district! 
13 destroyed along the coatt. 

One of the princi|ial objecla of the settlement of Sierra Leone 
has been accomplished. It now contains about 17,000 inhabitants, 
principally negroes; the colony is in a flounahing condition, and 
ntli'sti the capucity of this people to live happily ina state.of civili- 
sation. There are numerous schools, where all the children are 
taught to read and write; aild there are churches, where the people 
assemble on the Sabbath for worship. Freetown is the pnncipal 
town. Population, 4,000. 

Not less than 10,000 liberated staves, from the slave ships eep- 
tured by the British cruisers, were iu the colony in 1831. The 
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landing of these cargoes is oflen a very affecting scene. The poor 
creatttres, delivered from the hold of a slave ship, faint and emaci- 
ated by harsh treatment and disease, when received with ' kindness 
and sympathy by the inhabitants, among whom perhaps they 
recognise a brother, a sister, or a countryman, are overwhekned 
vrith feelings which they find it difficult to express. 

192. LIBERIA. 

JIfap of Africa. Where is Liberia f Boundaries f What of the nver Mesuratlo? What 
two capes nn the coaatf What two towfis in Liberia? Direction of Monrovia irom Algiers' 
Tombuctoof Boston? New York? From where jou are? 

'** 193. LIBERIA, coNTiwuEn. 

In 1820, a colony was established here by the American Colo- 
nization Society^ whose object was to aid in the gradual extinction 
of slavery in the United States, and to furnish an ^sylnm for such 
of an abused race as may be willing to leave a country, in which 
they must always be a degraded class of beings. The colony 
consists of negroes from the United States, either free blacks or 
emancipated slaves. Since its establishment, it has received several 
accessions. The number of inhabitants is about 1700. Every 
necessary provision is made for education, and religious instruction. 
, The climate is fine, and the soil in the highest degree prolific. 
Many discouraging circumstances have contnbuted to retard the 
progress of the colony, but on the whole its condition is flourishing, 
and affords a fair prospect of realizing the benevolent design of its 
establishment. 

194. GUINEA. 

Map of Africa. Where is Guinea? Boundaries? What moiintMns m Guitieaf What 
of the l^ormosa river? Lagos? Gaboon? What two gulfs in Guinea? What capes in 
Guinea? Where are Fernando Po, Princes, Annabon, and St. Thomas islands? Where is 
Goomassie? Direction from Monrovia? Tomhuctoo? Tunis? Tripoli? Sierra Leone? 
Where is Biafra? Abomey? Benin? Popo? - 

195. GUINEA, CONTINUED. 

The English seamen have divided this country into the Gram 
coast. Ivory coast, Gold coast, and Slave coast, according to the va 
rious objects of trade at the respective places. The region called 
Grain coast appears now to be partly embraced wit-liin the limits of 
Liberia. The Aminas, a nation who have plenty of gold, occupy the 
interior, back of the Ivory coast, and extend in a northern direction 
to a distance of fourteen days' journey. The people on the coast 
are represented as a warlike race, of an unsociable disposition, and, 

Describe the pictdre. Describe the landing of the slaves. 

193. Who made an establishment in Liberia in 1820? Its object? Of what does the colony 
consist? Has it received any accession? Number of inhabitants? What provision is made^ 
Climate? Soil? What of the progress of the colony? Its condition? 

195. How is Guinea divided? Where is the Graia coast? Who occupy the uUerior of 
GUuaea^' WhM of t|iii people on the coail' 
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according to report, they eat human flesh. The PortDgfnese caB 
then) the Bad People. Elephants' tasks are sold here, weighing 

two hundred pounds. 

To the east is the Gold coast, which derives its name from its 
great trade in Gold dust. The English, French, Dutch, Portu- 
Kue^, and Danes, all have trnding settlements here. In the inte- 
rior is Ashantee, which seema to be a powerful kingdom, and one 
that has made greater ailvani;^ in civilisation than any other on 
thin coast. Cooniassic is the capital; it possesses a palace of Some 
iiia^nilicence, and 40,000 inhabitant?. It has constant inteFCOurae 
n-itfi Tombuctoo and other places on the Niger, 

The Slave coast was once thi resort of vessels that traded in 
■laves. This traHic induced the inhabitants 'lo make war upon each 



other, to obtain captives, who were sold to the traders. The coun- 
try was formerly thickly inhabited, by people who excelled most 
other Africans in civilisation and the arts. But they have been con- 
quered by the king of Dahomey, and a fatal check has been put to 
their prosperity. This king, who raised himself from insignificance 
by his conquests, can bring a great force into the lield. His villages 
nre large and populous. Aboiney, his capital, baa 24,000 inhabi- 
t«nts. His guard consists of 800 or 1000 women armed with mus- 
kets or Javelins. Mr. Dalzel found the road to the king's cottage 
strewe<I with human skulls. 

East of Dahomey is Benin, the king of which can bring 100,000 
men into tlie field. The city of Benin, the capital, is a large place; 
the streets are fifteen feet broad, and the houses are low and neaL 

Aiiiiiiltfl? CapAalf What vwrb once reivrltil lo lh« Slive CDWl.' Dc*crib« (he picture. 
Whal wu IbB eomeftueucef How w» ilie ctninlfy funuerlj iuhabilviiF Who coiiqii*TT«d 
•k-i„l WliBl of llu kini of Dnhomi^r' Wh>l n Itii tisiUlf Outrd! Wbcn il Btim! 
WUlorUiekiair Whu of (lu cil; of BtQlii' 
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The palace of the king is a vast structure defended by walls. In 
the market may be seen dog's flesh, roasted monkeys, bats, rats, 
and lizards, tfiafra is a country lying east of Benin, of which little 
is known. 

The face of the country in Guinea is very various. The heat 
is extreme, and the climate very fatal to Europeans. The forests 
are as dense as those of Guiana or Brazil. The animals are similar 
to those of Senegambia. 

196. LOANGO. CONGO. ANGOLA, BENGUELA. 

Map of Africa. Where are Loaneo, Congo, Angola and Beneuela? Boiindariesf What 
of the river Congo or Zairef Coanzar Where b cw« Ledof What moiintaina in southent 
Guinea? What hay in soulhern Guineaf Where u St. Salvador? Direction from Morocco? 
Algiers? Mourzouk?*^ Sackatoo? Sierra Leone? New York? From you? Where k 
Banza Loango? Loanda San Paulo? Malembo? St. Philippe? 

197. LOANGO, CONGO, ANGOLA, BENGUELA, ooNTiNUEn, 

The country of Loango, having heen drained of its inhabitants 
by the slave trade, is far less populous than formerly. It is repu- 
ted to be extremely unhealthy to Europeans. Banza Loango, the 
capital, has long, straight, clean streets, and about 1500 inhabi- 
tants, who are tolerably industrious. The face of the country in 
Loango is diversified with mountains and plains. It is a considera- 
ble market for slaves, who are brought from various countries in 
the interior.^ 

The country of Congo is extremely fertile, and produces two 
crops in a year. Besides palm-trees, which are very fine, there are 
forests of the jasmine and wild cinnamon-trees, in great numbers. 
Hogs, sheep, birds, fowls, fish, and the tortoises are abundant. The 
little labor requisite to procure subsistence, in a climate where every 
thing is produced spontaneously, falls to the lot of the women. The 
Portuguese missionaries have obtained considerable influence here, 
which seems not to have been used for the moral improvement of 
the people. They are generally idolaters, indolent apd supersti- 
tious, but cheerful, and, like all negroes, fond of dancing. The 
capital, called by the Portuguese St. Salvador, is situated on a high 
mountain in the interior. This is the residence of the king; the 
streets are wide, and planted with palm-trees. The houses are 
white-washed within and without. This city is represented as 
salubrious and beautiful in a high degree. Pop. 18,000. 

Angola is a mountainous country, and little cultivated. Fresh 
water is scarce. Salt, wax and honey are the principal productions 

Palace of the king? Market? What of Biafra? Face of the country in Guinea? Heat? 
CUaate? Forests.' Animals? 

197. What of the country of Loango? Population? Is it unhenllhj to Europeans? What 

•f Banza Loango? Inhabitants? Face of the coiuUry in Loanguf What of slaves? What 
of the soil of Congo? Crops? Trees? Animals? Upon whom does (be labor fall in Coti^o? 

What of Portuguese missionaries? Character of the people? What of St. Salvador? Pojuis- 
latioD* V/hal %f Angola? Prodactions^ 
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of the conntTy. The Portugniese settlements exercise comidenble 
Hiithority here. 

Loamio San Paulo is the capital of the FortUB'uese settlementa 
in the west of Africa; the boidIb' dayB are here celebrated with great 

Benguel*, although eaunlly subject to the Portugneae government, 
retainti the title of kingdom and some ineignilicant privileges. Its 

interior is liitly and rugged, and shelters great nunibera of elephants, 
rhinoceroses, xebraa, a[i<l antelopes. In some of the provinces, the 
people are dressed in serpents' skins. 

Such is the brief description afforded by travellers of these font 
kingdoms of southern Guinea. The soil, p;enerally rich and fertile, 
returns a ready and ample harvest for the slight labor bestowed upon 
it by thf [leople. A considerable nprt of the land is however unGt 
for cultivation. The mountains atx>und in various kinds of marble. 
^alt and iron mines arc common. Nature, in the fertile parts all 
tfe and activity, presents to the eye a luxuriance which no descrip- 
tion can exceed. Lilies white assnow, entire groves of tulips, tube 
roses and hyacinths, are seen in eveiy direction, beside multitudes 
of plants unknown in other regions. Groves of mangrove, sandal- 
wood and cedars cover the borders of the rivers. Crocodiles are 
found in all the rivers; lizar* as lai^e ascrocodiles live on the land, 
and pursue aheep and other animals. The boa, a monstnjus ser- 
pent, 35 or 30/eet long, darts from the trees on men and aiiiiiiab> 



and crushes them in his folds. Of the feathered tnbe, there are 
the ostrich, pheasant, peacock, and multitudes of gaudy parrots. 
It is said there iS not a horse to be seen in the whole of Congo! 

P«.>.5o™e «IU™fW.f WhW or LoMdo fi.. Paulo? Bin^tt.^ Fk- of IK. MUWr, 
«.B.n5u,l,? Apiinal>? P«.pk iu Mm,: proriu™? Soil irf ,Qgili«n Ouiq«* In hM di 
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The natives of southern Guinea appear to be inferior in under- 
standing to many other African tribes; their instincts and sentiments 
are gross; their passions fierce; and their manners, customs, and 
general mode of life, approach so near to those of mere animals, 
that no wonder they should have imagined that monkeys belonged 
to their own species. * i 



198. CIMBEBAS. 

imbehas? Direction from Ei _ 
you? ' Boumlariesf Where is N. W. point? What two capes in Cimbeiiasf What bay? 



"Mfvp of Afrinn, yThere is Cimbebas? Direction from England? New Enchnd? From 
>u? Boundaries? Where is N. W. poi " " 



199. CIMBEBAS, continued. 

The coast of Cimbebas is but little known; it is of dangerous ac- 
cess, and is scarcely inhabited. The English expedition, sent here 
to select a* place to which criminals might be transported, found no 
spot that was not too bad for even such a purpose. 

Water that can be drank is very rare, and traces of verdure are 
to be seen only here and there. Behind this inhospitable region, 
toward the 'interior, is said to be a wandering horde of savages, 
called Cimbebas. Horned cattle constitute the riches of these wan- 
derers. Those who have 2 or 800 head of cattle are not consitlered 
rich. Thefl is punished very severely. The people are clothed 
with ox hides, and have great decency in their external appearance. 
They sjeem to be superstitious, and are probably idolaters. 

200. COUNTRY OF THE HOTTENTOTS. 

ilfop of Africa, How is the country of the Hottentots bounded? Wliat of the Yellow 
river r Oranee? Zak? Where is Lasoa hav? Where is the country of the Kamaqua»? 
The Koranas? Wliat mountains in the interior? 

201. qOUNTRY OF THE HOTTENTOTS, coNiUNrED. 

Between the country of the Cimbebas and Cape Colony, there 
IS an extensive tract, extending eastward to Calftaria, and north- 
ward to the 21st deg*-ee of latitude, which seems to be inhabited by 
various tribes, known under the general name of Hottentots. 

On the coast are the Namaquas. In their country, along the 
banks of the Orange river, are many elephants, lions and camelo- 
pards. The Koranas occupy a central country of great extent, 
which is rich in pasturage. They show in their buildings and 
dress some tendency to civilisation. The Boschmen, or Bushmen, a 
tribe of Hottentots, inhabit the mountainous country north of Cape 
Colony. These people appear to be in the last extreme of degra- 

^ — ' — ' ' 

What of the natives of southern Guinea? Instincts? Manners? Mode of life? 

199. What of Cimbebas? For what purpose did the English send to Ciiubebas? What of 
water? Verdure? Horde of savages? What constitutes their riches? What of those w1m> 
have 2 or 300 cattle? How is theft punished? Clothing of the people? Their religion? 

201. Describe the country of the Holtentoti^. Tribes? Animals on the banks of the Or 
mje river' What of lh« Koranas' Where do the Biuhmeu reside' What of llib tribe? 
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dation to w}i!ch haman nature can descend. There sre, varkm 
tribes of HotlentotB living ufion the borders of the colony, and 
othirs isprfading over the interior 



Those who live near the colony srem to have cxperiencpd the 
fate of the North American Indians — a debfwenient of character by 
■contact with civili/ed aocietv, and a gradual diminution of their 
numbers. Among some of the tribes, particularly the Namaquaa, 
the missionaries have exercised the happiest influence. The Hot- 
tentot»i at the several missionary stations now cultivate the fields, 
own lar^ numbers of cattle, exercise various trades, and contribute 
liberally to the support of relisioas and charitable institutions, ex- 
hibiting- a striliing proof of the power of Chrisrianity to elevate 
men from the lowest point of intellectual and moral depression. 

There ia a great diversity of character among the different tribes 
of the Hottentots. The Boschrnen are tall and excessively lean, 
possessing a wild, unsteady, sinister expression of countenance. 
The natural yellow color of their skin is observable only under 
their eyes, where the tears excited by the smoke of the fire, round 
which they love to sit, sometimes wipe off the coat of soot and 
ashes which covers the whole body. The sting of the scorpion, 
very dangerous in this country to every other person, has no effect 
on these savages. They lead a most deplorsble life. Arrayed with 
a bow and quiver full of arrows, they wander over the country 
alone or in small parlies. They subsist on roots, berries, ant-ogga, 
grashnppers, mice, toads, and hzards. They always use poisoned 

The Koranasareof a mild character, living in villages consisting 
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of small, half-round huts; these are made of a frame-work of sticks, 
covered with matting, and ar^ dis}x>sed in a citcle, within which the 
catde areplaced at night for safety against the lions and other wild 
beasts. The colonial Hottentots have a feminine appearance, with 
a complexion, when not concealed by grease and dirt, of a yellowish 
brown. They are fond of trinkets, and are indolent and dull; but 
harmless, honest, faithful and affectionate. 

In the interior, the tiibes possess many 6attle, and some of them 
seem to enjoy a tolerable existence. Covered by the skin of the 
sheep, the antelope or the lion, besmeared with grease of a black 
or red color, and armed with a short club^ the savage Hottentot, 
singing and dancing, wanders about in the midst of the herds which 
form lus <riches. 

202. COLONY OF THE CAPE. 

MaipofAfnca, Where is the Colony of ihe Gape? Boundaries? What of Zak river? 
What three bays in Cape Colony? What two capes in Cape Colony? What is the capital? 
Where b Cape Town? Direction from St. Salvador? Morocco? Algiers^ Tunis? Moor' 
louk? Sackatoo? Boston? From where y<ui are? 

20S. COLONY OF THE CAPE, continued. 

The southern point of Africa was discovered by the Portuguese 
navigators, a few years before the discovery of America. Cape 
Town was founded in 1652, and peopled by criminals exiled from 
Holland, and by unfortunate Frenchmen who fled from religious 
persecution: The Dutch settlers, reducing the Hottentots to sla- 
very, or driving ihem beyond the mountains, extended the Cape 
settlement to nearly its present limits. It was captured by the 
English, and is now their most important possession in Africa. Its 
extent is nearly equal to that of the island of Great Britain. Its 
population, in 1822, was 120,000. 

The people are descendants of English, Germans, French, and 
Dutch, chiefly the latter. On the east, west, and south, the coun- 
trv is washed by thfe ocean; on the north it is bounded by a range 
ot mountains. ' Several ranges, one rising above the other, divide 
the country into successive terraces of diflerent elevations, between 
which lie belts of fertile land and vast barren plains. The Table 
mountain, near Cape Town, is a stupendous mass of naked rock, 
rising almost perpendicularly about 4000 feet in height. The soil 
is various, but not generally fertile. The cultivation is imperfect, 
and the inhabitants depend principally on pasturage. 

Lions, tigers, wolves, hy»nas, bufialoes, and jackals, are nume- 
■ ■ 1 ' ' .11 . 

What of the colonial Hottentots? Tribes of the interior? Appearance and modes of life 
of the sava^^e 'Hottentots? 

303. When was the southern point of Africa discovered? When was Gape Town founded? 
How peopled? Whut of the Dutch settlers? To whom does (he cape settlement now belonf;? 
Itf^ extent? Population? From whom are theT people descended? Bout;daries of the coun- 
try? Face of the country? What of Table mountain? Soil? Cultivation' Dependence 
or the inhabiiants' What animals are uiuiierous near the settlement? 
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roiiB in the vKinitj of the settlements, tn more mnote parts an 
the elephant, rhinoceros, zebra, wild Bra, and tierde of antekipes, 
aome of which rintain 10;000. The ostrich is common; vultures, 

fim and icitea inhabit the mountains. Cape Town is the capit«J; 
aBBpopulatioaofld.OOO inhabitants, nearly half of them sUves. 
The society is wholly of a commercial character. The principal 
export is Cape wine, made of grapes which were first introduced 
here by the French settlers. 

This colony is important to Great Britain, as a connecting link 
between that country and her East Indian possessions. The fleets 
going to India stop here tor refreshment. Mahometanism prevails 
extensively among the negroes, particularly the slaves, from an 
■version of their masters to have them become Christians. The 



Dutch setllen", who live in the interior, are called boors, ami poe- 
sess large numbers of Hottentot slaves; yet they are indolent and 
stupid, exhibiting the utmost wretchedness in the midst of plenty. 
The preceding picture represents a scene among these boora. 

904. CAFPRARIA. 



.305. CAFFRARIA, costinbbd. 

Under the nameof Caffrei', are several hordesof savages, orcupv- 
ing thesouth-easterncoast of Africa. They inhabit aci'untry whicii, 
till lately, has been little known. Along the shore, the country is 
marshy, but very fertile. It abounds in shrubs and Sowers, many 

iDnnrerCDial'iMrUf Whac ii CDBunon' Wlnl hfrdi iiUiiMl Itic msuntiliiiF Whil gT 
CtjH Tonnr Princ^piJ Fipurif Why ii Uiii cslou/ impoiunl lii6»it Briliia' RcliduD* 
Wluil pniiilc art uUiit boon? Dtittibo the pklurt. cWiuiler o/lhe boon? 

SOS. WbomllieCiSa' Wbo* do llKf Jjvi> WbH of (Iw csioliy ijo^ Ut* Aon> 
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of them exceed mg-!y beautifu I. [n the interior are ranges of moun- 
tains running peraliel to the shore. Numerous rivers, with steep 
banks, traverse these mauntains, and 6nd their way across the level 
country to the sea. 

The CalTreB appear to be either adistinct race, oramixtureof the 
Negro and Arab. They are a handsome, vigorous people, of an 
iron gray complexion, with frizzled, hut not woolly liair. 

Capt. Rose, who recently travelled among the Caffres, gives the 
following desoriptionr — " The chief is generally diBtinguished from 
his followers, by a covering of tiger's skin. When he stands sur- 
rounded by hia armed attendants, wrapped m their dark cloaks, it 
forms a most imposing sight. Their figures are the nohlest jny eye 
ever ga/ed ujKtn; their mnveipents the most graceftil; their atti- 
tudes the proudest. I have watched a group of Caifrea as they 
Btood around me, and marked their soft, pleasing manners, and mild 
eyes, and wondered ihey could ever be savage. But when the dis- 
course suddenly turned upon war, their ejes assumed a vindictive 
glare, and their lips curved with stern vengeance." 

This interesting people have experienced the fate. of all other 
savages, whose country has been wrested from them by European 
settlers. They have been shot like wild beasts, and, at a recent 
date, many of their villages have been hurneil, (iieir cattle carried 
off, and their women and children lell to perish by famine. 

The Caffres are of simple habits, dress m sheep-skins, use no salt, 
have no other drink than water, and live chiefly on milk in the form 
of curd. Their dwellings are low, circular cabins, constructed by 
the women. Cattle are of the first importance, and are the chief . 
objects of affection to a Caffre. Their cows are said to possess 
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nnnaninion docility, and to follow their maatara tike dogs. 'He 

common amusement of the Caffres is a dance, very mgular, sii^ 
and ridiculoua. War and hunting are the favorile parsuitB of tie 
men. They have elephant hunt,*, which are laboriona aod diur 
gerous. Tliey also have lion hunts. In these they encircle tbt 
animal, and gradually approach him; he leaps upon one of ihe 

Earty, who immediately throws himself on the ground, coveiin" 
Is body with his shield. The others at this instant spring upoD 
the lion, and jiierce him with their spears. The women generali; 
accompany these expeditious. 

30fi. 

ABYSSIWIA, 

Wlirie h Mmit^ncarf Wku Mnili bHincii AdiJ mil Anluii^ Wbal upa ilaBg the nal 

Whr'> b Ihi IDwa of Mouuibiqufi^ eofih? Xactilitit Bvrhtn! Whil dir«lkiii in 
Ibty Iroia Alptnt Xaimait Tripolif Bl. BaltiJotl BmuuF Frimi wbac jbu trtt 

207. COUNTRIES BETWEEN CAFFRARIA AND 
ABYSSINIA, cosTl^DED. 

Between Cafiraria and Mozambique, the country along the 
coast is inhabited by various tribes. Sofala, estendmg 150 miles 
along the shore, is occupied by a people resembling the Cafires. 
The caj)ital is a town of the same name. The Portuguese main- 
tain a,<ort here, but the town is a mere village, composnl chiefly of 
huts. The country is thinly inhabited, and tiaversed by vast herds 
of elephants; ivory alTords a staple article of commerce. Gold 
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dust is also obtained and exported in considerable quantities. 6oine 
learned men suppose Sofala to be the Ophir of tlie Scriptures, to 
-which Solomon sent sliips for gold. 

Behind Sofala is the country of Monomotapa. The ruins of 
ancient edifices declare this to have been once tfe seat of a civilized 
and numerous people. The present king is one of the most power- 
ful princes in Africa. The people are said to go nearly naked, 
are superstitious, and are believers in magic and enchantments. 
The country abounds in rice, maize, fruits, and wild beasts, common 
to southern Africa. There are mines in which gold is found imbed- 
ded in rocks. 

The coast of Mozambique every where presents dangerous reefs 
and shoals, interspersed with a great number of small islands. The 
city of Mozambique is a Portuguese town, situated on an island. 
It is the principal town belonging to the Portuguese settlements on 
this coast. The trade in gold, ivory and slaves was formerly very 
extensive, l)ut has now much declined. Pop. 3,000. The interior 
of this country is occupied by powerful negro tribes, who detest 
the Portuguese, and sometimes extend their ravages to tbe imme- 
diate vicinity of the city of Mozambique. 

The coast of Zanguebar is inhabited by savages. The interior 
is almost wholly unknown. , Considerable trade is carrlgd on with 
these people, principally through Ihe Moors, who reside on the 
islands along the coast. The king is a ne?ro, and receives much 
respect. He is however under the control of a Moorish vizier, sent 
by the powerful sheik of the island of Zanzibar. The country is 
described as possessing a burning climate, and sandy deserts; — as fill- 
ed with crocodiles, leopards of a large size, innumerable elephants, 
and multitudes of other wild animals. 

The eastern coast of Ajan presents to the eye of the navigator 
only a desolate mass of rocks and sands, where occasionally a wan- 
dering ostrich may be seen. The northern portion produces abun- 
dance of all sorts of provision, from which it derives considerable 
comrqerce. 

Adel is the principal kingdom on this coast. It is ruled by a 
king, who assumes the title of Iman. The inhabitants have an 
oHve complexion, with long hair, and do not in the least resemble 
the Caffres. The interior is ranged by tribes of Bedouin Arabs. 

208. ABYSSINIA. 

Map of Jfi-ica^ Where is Abjrssiaiaf Boundaries f Whal streams are in the northera 

Describe the picture. What do some learned men suppose.' Where is MonopoUraaf 
WhM do its ruins declare? What of the present kint;f People? In what does the couutry 
abound? What of mines? What does the coast of Mozambique present? What of the city 
of Mosambique? What of trade? Population? How b the interior of the country occupied? 
How is the coast of Zanguebar inhabited? Whal of the interior? How is trade carried on 
with the people? What of the king? Under whose control is he? How is Zanguebar de- 
scribed? What of the eastern coast of Ajan? The northern portions? Wiial of the king- 
dom of Adel? Inhabitants? How is the interior occupied? 

18 
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a09. ABYSSINIA, 

Abyssinia, the ancient Ethiopia, is 
width, 550. The number of mhi 
lions, tl)e greater part of whom are of Arabian extraction, mixed 
with Jews, Turks, and negroes. The country south and west is 
partly occupied by barbarous tribes, the names of which have 
scarcely reached us. 

Aby)i:finta is a country of mountains intersected by deep and 
esteiisive valleys The climate varies with ttiesorface, but in gen- 
eral it is temperate and healthy. The soil is productive, where it 



can be cultivated. It abounds in the wild animals common to AP 
lica, and of birds there is an immense variety. The< government 
is despotic and irregular. The Gala, a savage nation, are now in 
possession of Gondar, the capita!, with the adjacent districts. The 
mhabilaats are in a barbarous state; many of their customs are 
Bavage and brutal. The religion consistsofa collection of traditions, 
doctrines and cerenionies, derived partly from the Jewish and 
Christian faith. The people boast,that their country is (he Sheha 
jf the scriptures. It is rich in gold, iron, grain, and fruits. Com- 
merce is in the hands of Jew?, Armenians, and Turks. 

Gondar, according to the report of a.native, equals Grand Cairo 
in extent and population. This, however, is doubtless eiaggerateii. 
It contains 100 churches, nominally Christian; it is but meanly 
built, and the houses are chiefly of clay. 

209. EMHI or Ahvuiniif NumW gf inkuhiUiiuf WhU of Ulemf Hon b Iks comUr 
Mulhud imliiihibUHi; Fi« of llx CDumn in AbyHinia! Climilif Scul' Anilli:ikf 
Dccrilw IhepicUirti Wrdi i (orerimfiil, WM utiao dduchh OnDdir ud the ndjiceU ' 
coi/nu-™? WlMlpf lluiohibijMUof Ab-Hiiii.? CmloiDir Ksluior' "".-■ i- -'^- -^-- ■- 
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911. NUBIA, COHTIJIDED. 

Nobia is an estensive region of mountmna and deserta, the bonn- 
daries of which are vague and uncertain. It ie inhabited by numer- 
ous tribes of wandering Arabs, each governed by its petty chief. 
From January to April, it is scorched up with insupportaWe heat. 
The burning sands render travelling impracticable, except by night. - 



The traveller often finds no water to allay his thirst, for the mup- 
deroua Arabs lie in ambush near the kvi springs the country con- 
tains. On the banks of the Nile, a high decree of fertility rewards 
the labors of those who cultivate the soil. The soutliem parts are 
watered by several rivere, and wear a fertile aspect. 

The country now called Sennaar was the central seat of the , 
empire of ancient Ethiopia, and still contains many vestiges of anti- 
quity. The government is despotic; the religion Mahgmetan, tinged 
with some pagan and Christian rites. The city of Sennaar is the 
cM)ital. . It is a commercial place, surrounded by a narrow district 
of great fertility. In this city is the palace of the king, the mi^nifi- 
cence of which announces a great sovereign for this country. 

Dongola is a kingdom of which we have little recent information. 
The capital is a city of the same name. It is a. rich and commer- 
cial place. The palace of the king, tike that of all the sovereigns of 
Africa, is a vast cottage. The inhabitants export slaves, gold dust, 



irniw mt picture, wrnul -' "'" ' — "" "' ' 
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rn parU of Iht tounlrjf WM nf Stnimrf aiiT«nm>iiir Rel%i«iF CiljsrS'lt- 
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208 EGYPT. 

ivory, and ostrich feathers. Persons of rank here go bare-hendecL 
The religion is Mahometan. .The people are extremely ignorant 

and dissolute. 

On the borders of Egypt in Nubia, along the banks of the Nile, 
there are numerous monimients of ancient art, such as temples, 
obelisks, and statues. Some of these monuments are Egyptian, 
and others Grecian; and are incontestable evidences that these re- 
gions were inhabited, ages since, by a people of astonishing taste, 
skill and power. 

212. EGYPT. 

Map of Africa, Where it Egypt? Boundaries? In what direction from New Enrland? 
From where ^ou are? What of the Nile? What is the capital? Where is Cairo? Direc- 
tion from GonJar? Sierra Leone? Tombuctoo? Gape Town? BosloD? From you' Whcrt 
is Alexandria? Thebes* Rosetta? Siout? Gosseir* 

213. EGYPT, CONTINUED. 

Having passed around the maritime borders of Africa, and visit- 
ed the numerous tribes that dwell along its coasts, we arrive at 
Egypt. If we could enjoy the privilege of visiting this renowned 
land, we should see evidences on every hand of its ancient power 
and grandeur. We should also discover that oppression, misery, 
distrust^ and discord, hold possession of a country so well jEitted to 
become the abode of happiness and prosperity. 

Egypt is divided into Upper, Middle, and Lower. Upper Ergypt 
includes the southern portion bordering on Nubia. Lower Egypt 
embraces a «mall tract on the Mediterranean sea. Middle Egypt 
lies between the two. The Nile, in passing through Upper and 
Middle Egypt, for a distance of about 500 miles, flows between two 
parallel ranges of mountains, affording a valley of 1 5 to 25 miles in 
width. The Nile enters the Mediterranean by two principal mouths. 
The regions east and west of the mountains which enclose the 
Nile, consist of deserts. The climate of Egypt is excessively hot, 
and the country is never visited by rain; thunder and lightning are 
unknown. The simoom, a terrible wind, sometimes comes from 
the desert, and, on account of its heat and dryness, threatens the 
extinction of animal life. The plague is also generated here, and 
spreads its ravages into various other countries. The soil is in the 
highest degree prolific in Lower Egypt where it is inundated by 
the Nile. In Upper Egypt the land is watered from the Nile, by 
artificial streams distributed over its surface. The productions are 
various kinds of grain, and fruits in great abundance and perfection. 

. . ^ \ ^ ^ I ■ - ■ » I II m 

What of persons of rank? .Religion? People? What may be seen on the borden of 
Egypt in Nubiaf What do these monuments prove? 

213. What should we see on visiting Eeyptf What should we discorer? How ii Egypt 
divided? What does Upper Egypt include? Lower Egypt? Middle Egypt? Betweea 
what does the Nile flow? How enter the Mediterranean? Rerions east and west of th« 
mountains? Climate? Rain? Thunder and Lightning? Describe the simoom. What, of 
the plague? Soil in Lower Egypt? Upper £^pt? T roductioos.' 



Egypt ibonnds in the most remarkable antiquities. The pyr*- 
miil9 are perhapn the most astonishing mnnnmenU of human labor. 
That of Cheopfi, which is the largest, is 499 feet hi?h, with a 
square base of 693 feet extent, consisting chiefly of a solid mass of 
masonry. There are extensive catacombs existing in various 
places, from which piummies, or embalmed bodies, are obtained; 
some of these were deposited 3 or 4000 years ago. At Thebes, in 
Upper Egypt, are remains, which are calculated to fill thd beholdei" 
"witli astonishment. Almost the whole extent of eight miles alone 
the river, is covered with magnificent portals, obelisks decorated 
with scutptilre, forests of columns, and lone avenues of colo^al 
statuea. One of the temples is a mile and a half in circumference. 
It has 13 principal entrances; the body of the temple consists of a 
prodigious hall or jxirtico; the roof is supported [i,y 134 columns. 
Four oeautiful obelisks mark the entrance to the shrine, a j>lQce of 
sacrifice, which contains three apartments built entirely ofgranite. 
The temple of Luxor probably surpasses in beauiv and splendor all 
the other ruins of Egypt. In front are two of the finest obelisks 
in the world; they are of rose^oloied marble, 100 feet in height. 
But the objects which most attract attention, are the sculptures, 
which cover the whole of the northern front. They nontain, on a 
great scale, a representation of a victory gained by one of the an- 
cient kings of Egypt, over his Asiatic enemies. The number of 
human figures introduced amounts to 1 ,500; 50O on foot, and 1 ,000 
in chariots. Such are some of the remains of a city, which perish- 
ed long before the records of authentic history b^in. Its slo^ is 
recorded only in the dim tights of poetry and tradition, which might 

Ike Imcaf Whl m'olii.iiifrt from ihi: CutBcomb.?' Rnoiuiis u TS^bn? WJA aW k 
Ike cmultrT iloDi Ibc ri>« coversdf DcKribe nc of Ult leinplu. Tttuflt ol Liaart B>- 
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be suspected of fable, did not these mighty witnesses remain to at* 
test their veracity. 

Cairo, in Middle Egypt, is the most populous city in Africa. It 
contains 359,000 inhabitants, and is surrounded bv a wall of stone. 
It has three or four beautiful gates, built by the Mamelukes, uniting 
a simple style of architecture with an air of grandeur and mag'nifi- 
cence. The streets are narrow, unpaved, and gloomy, the houses 
having the appearance of so many prisons. The sombre aspect 
of the city is a little relieved by several large irregular squares, and 
many handsome mosques. The number of the latter is said to be 
800. 

Alexandria, in Lower Egypt, is built on a low sandy strip of land, 
formed by the sea. Its ancient glory is still attested \}y the exten- 
sive ruins by which it is surrounded. It is divided into the old and 
new town; the latter is much the most extensive. An immense 
accumulation of ruins, mostly buried in the sand, Pompey's pillar, 
Cleopatra's needles, the cisterns, the catacombs, and columns, sOme 
entire, and some broken, scattered here and there, are the sad re- 
mains of this once rich and splendid city. Pompey's pillar is a very 
remarkable monument, and 95 feet high. Cleopatra's needles are 
two obelisks, one thrown down and the other standing; 58 1-2 feet 
long, and seven feet broad, on each side, at the base. They are 
composed each of a single block of granite, covered with hiero- 
glyphics." The catacombs are very extraordinary monuments. 
They beorin at the extremity of the old city, and extend a consid- 
erable diblance along the coast, forming what was anciently called 
the City •/ the Dead, Tfiey consist of grottoes cut in rocks: each 
one that has been opened has been found to cx)ntain three coffins. 
The population of Alexandria is supposed to be 20,000. 

There ure several other towns in Egypt of notoriety. Among 
them are Damietta and Rosetta. Egypt is subject to Turkey, and 
is governed by a pacha in the name of the Porte. The religion is 
Mahometan. The present pacha seems to possess a degree of in- 
telligence and public spirit superior to his predecessors. He has 
introduce J many European arts, and the hope may fairly be admit- 
ted, that ihe condition of this miserable country may be essentially 
improved. 

The present inhabitants of Egypt are Copts and Arabs, Turks 
and Jew?'. The former are the original inhabitants of the country, 
profess Ciiristianity, and, being the only persons who can read and 
write, transact the business. The Arabs are of two classes; first, 
the husbtuidmen and artisans; and second, the Bedouins or Arabs of 
the desert , who live in rocks, or sequestered places, where water can 

What of Cr.irof Its ^atesf Slrrets.^ Houses? What of the sanares and mosques? Where 

J Alexandriur How is its ancient i^lorj attested? How is it divided? Remains of the cttj? 

PumpeT'a pitlar? Cleopatra's needles? Catacombs? Population of Alexandria? Otfa'or 

owns?' Government of t^fsypli Religion? Present pacha? Inhabitants of Egypt? Whst 

•1 th« Copts? Arabs? Describe the Bedouins. 
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be olitained : they aometimes unite in tribes, and five in low, anoky 
tents, which they shift from the desert lo the bunks of the river, 
and back again, as suits their convenience.- These people are in 
general robbers, and are terrible to travellers and peaceful husband- 
men. The Turks and Jews in Egypt are nuraeroua in the cities. 
The Mamelukes were formerly the ruling' people. They consisted 
chiefly of Georgian and Circassian slaves, who became soldiera and 
domineered over the country. Thi'y were all horsemen, had a 
very martial appearance, and were the most desperate fighters iu 
the world. These soldiers have been expelled the country. 

,214. AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

215. AFRICAN ISLANDS, continued. 

The islands which surround Africa, and are usually classed with 
it, are the Azores or Western Isles, Madeiras, Canaries, Cape Verd 
islands, islands of the gulf of Guinea, St. Helena, Ascension, St. 
Matthew's, on the west; Madagascar, Mauritius, Bourbon, Como- 
ro isles, and Socotra on the east, with some others of less note. 
These islands are, the grcaterpart of them, in the posBession of va- 
rious European powers. 



The Azores, sometimes called the Western Islands, are situated 
in the Atlantic ocean, at from 900 to 1300 miles from the coast of 
Portugal, to which countrv they belong. The most important of 
the Azores are St. Michae*!, Fayal, and Terceiia. The capital of 

ChmHwf WliUofUifMuntluk™? WLu orTi.rlu uid J.w.f 
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Terceira is Angra; of St. Michael, Poiita Del Gada. The climate 
of these islands is delightful, and the soil in general fertile, abound- 
ing in corn, grapes, oranges, lemons, and other fruits. 

The Madeira isles, also belonging to Portugal, consist of a group, 
of which Madeira and Porto Santo are the most important. They 
lie about 400 miles from the coast of Morocco. Thev enjoy a per- 
petual spring, and their climate is truly delightful The principal 
island, Madeira, is 120 miles in circumference, and contains about 
100,000 inhabitants; its chief town is Funchal. This island i^ cel- 
ebrated for its wine, which is exported to all parts of the world. 

The Canary islands, belonging to Spain, consist /)f a considerable 
group, about 150 miles west of Morocco. Their chief products are 
wheat, barley, sugar-cane, wines, fruits and silk. Hence come the 
beautiful birds called Canary birds. These islands are 13 in num- 
ber, but only seven of them are inhabited; namely, Palma, Ferro, 
Gomera, Teneriffe, Canary, Forteventura, and Lancerota. The 
most remarkable, island is Teneriffe, famous for its lofly peak, or 
mountain, which is visible at a vast distance. It is covered with 
snow a great part of the year, and is 12,500 feet m neight. This 
island is volcanic, and subject to earthquakes, and in 1704 an earth- 
quake destroyed several towns and many thousands of the inhabit- 
ants. The capital of the Canaries is Palma, in the island properly 
called Canary. The inhabitants of the whole \imount to about 
160,000, of whom nearly half reside in Teneriff'e. 

The cape Verd islands, belonging to Portugal, are about 16 in 
number, but some of them are barren rocks, and unworthy of notice. 
They lie 390 miles west of cape Verd. The chief island is St, 
Jago, which is about 160 miles in circumference. They are noted 
for their trade in salt; hence they are denominated by the Dutch, 
the Salt islands. Their climate is hot and unhealthy. Porto Praya 
is the chief town. 

The islands in the gulf of Guinea consist of Fernando Po, Prince's 
island, St. Thomas, and Annabon. The three latter are claimed 
by Portugal, which has settlements upon them. Of Fernando Po, 
the sovereignty remains with its native chiefs. The people are 
rude, but hospitable. The new British settlement named Clarence 
is on the north side of this island, which abounds in rich tropical 
productions. 

St. Helena is 1200 miles from Afri<^a, and about 1800 from South 
America. It is 10 miles long and 7 broad, and presents to the sea, 
throughout its whole extent, nothing but an immense wall of per- 
pendicular rock, from 600 to 1200 feet in height, seeming like a castle 
m the midst of^ the ocean. It was select^ by the conquerors of 
Napoleon Bonaparte for his place of imprisonment, and here, in 
1821 , that remarkable individual dieri. It is also frequently resorted 
to as a place of refreshment, by ships returning from India. 

Th« Maiara itlet? What of the Canary islandsf Detcrihe Tenertfle. Whal of tk« 
cape V«rd ttlaaUa.' What of the islands in the gull of Quiueaf Wluit of SU HeleiM.* 
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Ascension is a small island, situated to the northwest of St. He- 
lena. It is entirely barren, and uninhabited, but is frequented by 
home>-bound ships on account of its excellent harbor, and the fish, 
sea fowl, and turtle which it affords. St. Matthew's lies north of 
Ascension island, nearly under the equator. 

Madagascar is the third island in size on the globe. Its length is 
900 niiles, and its width 240; it is nearly twice as extensive as the 
whole of Great Britain and Ireland. Few islands are more pleasant 
and fertile than Madagascar. It is diversified with a pleasing variety 
of mountains, hills, valleys, woods and open plains, watered by nu- 
merous rivers, and the air is rendered cool knd healthy by constant 
breezes from the sea. Its population is estimated at 4,000,000. It 
is divided into several kingdoms, and is inhabited by people of dif^ 
ferent complexions. Some of them are nearly white, some tawny, 
and some black. Those of a light, and those of a tawny complexion 
are descended from the Arabs. Many of them are Mahometans, 
and the remainder, pagans; but they have nefther mosques nor 
temples, and entertain a very imperfect notion of the religions they 
profess. 

The French placed a colony here in 1643, but the natives drove 
them out in 16^7, and have ever since retained the sole possession. 
Nearly all the tropical vegetables grow here spontaneously, or may 
be successfully cultivated. It abounds in corn, cattle, fowl, fruits, 
precious stones, iron, copper and tin. 

Mauritius, or the Isle of France, now belonging to Great Britain, 
is a considerable islaujd of the Indian ocean, lying 560 miles east of 
Madagascar. It is about 350 miles in circumference. Its capital is 
Port Louis. The general object of cultivation is indigo, of which 
four or five crops are produced in a year. The air of this island is 
salubrious, but the sou is not very fertile, and it is much annoyed 
by hurricanes. It has an excellent harbor, which renders it impor- 
tant as a place of call on the voyage to India, and as a station for 
privateers and cruisers in time oi" war. It is well fortified, and car- 
ries on considerable trade. 

Bourbon, belonging to France, is about 60 miles in length ajid 45 
in breadth, and lies about 400 miles east of Madagascar. It is very 
fertile, and is particularly noted for its excellent coffee and tobacco. 
The Comoro islands form a considerable cluster in the channel 
of Mozambique, about midway between Madagascar and the conti- 
nent of Africa. The chief island is Joanna, which affords plenty 
of provisions, and such fruits as are common to the torrid zone; 
hence it is usual for the Ekist Indian ships bound for Bomtiky, to put 
m here for refreshments. The inhabitants are a kind of negroes, 
of the Mahometan faith, and entertain seamen witii hospitality. 

What of Ascension island? Length of MadapiCBr? Widthf Extent? Face of the 
roantry? Population? Inhabitants? History? What of Mauritius? JDescribe the island of 
Bourbon. What of the Oomoro islands^ 
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The island of Socotra is fertile, popplous, and of coiiRdenble 
extent. The inhabitants, who came originally from Arabia^ are 
Mahometans. 

216. AFRICA. General View. 

jtfop o/ Jffiea, amd Map of Atlantic Oeeon. How fa Africa bonodMi? Whick ■ thf 
moat northern part of Afncaf The moit eastern? Southernf WeMem? What Jafcci ii 
Africa? Where is lake Tchad? Dembva? MaraWf What islands near the western coast of 
Africn? In wh.it direction are the Azores from where you are? The Canaries? Cape Yenl 
ulands? S(. Matthew's? Ascpittion? 8t. Helena? Which is the most soitthem of tbcst 
islands? The most northern? The most western? The most eastern? What ialands oa the 
eastern coast of Africa? Which is the largest? In which direction is Madagascar from cape 
Verd? Cape of Good Hope? From Boston? Fiom you? Cape St. Roque? From Eng- 
land? 

What capes on the northern coast of Africa? Eastern? Southern? Western? Where is 
cape A nhra? Cape St. Mary? What deserts in Africa? Where are the Atlas moontaiu? 
In what dirpction do they lie? Where are the mountains of the Moon? Their dsrectioa? 
Where are the Kong mountains? Where are the Lupata mountains? Their direction? 
What river einptios into the Mediterranpan? What riven Bow into the Indian ocean? Into 
the Athiiiic? Describe the Nile; Zambese*, Yellow; Orange; Goanxa; Gon|;o, or 
Zaire; Formosa; Mesurado ; Grande; Gambia; SenegaL 

What counliics alouf the northern coast of Africa? Alone the easttrn e^ast? The sonth- 
em? The western? What countries in the central parts of Africa? In what dhectioB is 
Tunis from Cairo? Tripoli from Cairo? Algiersr Morocco? Sackatoo? Mourzook? 
Fez? TcMBbnctoo? Cape Town? Sofala? Oondw? Mozambique? St. Salvador? 
Cobbe? 

217. AFRICA. General View continued. 

Though AfVica has been known for 3,000 years, yet a large por- 
tion of its geography is to this day involved in doubt and mystery. 
It was from the African shores that the Egyptian colonies, in the 
most remote ages, brought to Europe, then inhabited by savage 
ifations, the first germs of civilisation. At the present day, Africa 
is the latest portion of the world to permit its territories to be ex- 
plored, and to receive from enlightened nations a knowledge of the 
arts of civilized life. 

The cause of our ignorance in respect to Africa, and particularly 
its interior, may be found in it^Torm. It is a vast peninsula, 5,000 
miles in length, and 4,600 in breadth, and contains 13,000,000 square 
miles, an extent about four times as great as that of Europe. Yet 
Africa has few long or navigable rivers, and no gulfs or inlets, 
which open a way into its immense internal regions. America, Asia, 
and Europe, by means of their great rivers, their seas, bays, and 
gulfs, may be penetrated with ease and safety; but Africa can only 
be traversed by land; and, its borders being occupied, for the most 
part, by savage and hostile tribes, and ferocious wild beasts, it is 
inaccessihie to the researches of travellers, and remains to this day, 
throughout a great part of its interior, utterly unknown. 

The outline c^ this country is marked by four great promontories: 
Cape Serra, in the north, projects into the Mediterranean; cape 
. ——i 

What of the island of Sorotra? 

217. Wby is the world so ignorant of the geography oi Africa' Wbal is Africa? Loagtk' 
Breadth? . EjUant? Four^real promontories in Africa' 
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Verd points due west into the Atlantic; cape Guardafui points 
towards the rising sun; the cape of Good Hope makes a long ex- 
cursion toward the Southern ocean. On three remarkable points, 
Africa comes close up to the rest of the old continent. In the north- 
"west, the narrow strait of Gibraltar divides it from Ei^rope; in the 
east, Arabia is separated from it by the strait of Babelmandel; in 
the northeast, the low sandy isthmus of Suez connects it with Asia. 
In some parts excessively parched, in others marshy, or flooded, 
the surface of Africa presents strange irregularities. The vast 
plains, which occupy the greater part of its extent, are covered 
"with sand md gravel with a mixture of sea shells, and seem, like 
the basins of seas that have evaporated and left them dry. Such 
is the famous Desert of Sahara, where the sands, moving like the 
surges of the ocean, are said to have swallowed up entire tribes. 
Amid the deserts, there are springs, which burst forth and create 
spots of verdure, called Oases. Surrounded by the level sands, 
these seem like islands in the sea. They are fancifully described 
by an ancient writer, as marking the desert as the spots of the 
leopard mark the skin of that animal. Other plains in this country, 
of a marshy nature, and filled with stagnant lakes, emit effluvia the 
most destructive to human Hfe, or breed disgusting reptiles and for- 
midable animals of large size. 

The mountains of Africa are more distinguished for their breadth, 
than their height. The chain of mount Atlas, on the north, run- 
ning through the Barbary states, extends more than half across 
the continent. Thi§ chain divides the country, which lies between 
the Desert of Sahara and the Mediterranean sea, into two nearlv 
equal portions. That portion which lies to the north of these 
mountains, from 50 to 200 miles in widtif, is exceedingly fertile, 
and f">rms the cultivated part of the Barbary states. Between 
these mountains and the desert on the south, the country is dry 
and sandy, tut is said to produce dates in such abundance as to be. 
called " the country of Dates," in the language of the inhSbitants. 
That part of this range of mountains which forms the eastern 
iX)undary of Morocco, is by far the highest, and reaches an eleva- 
tion of more than 13,000 feet, and, though in the latitude of Geor- 
gia, the [)eaks are covered with perpetual snow. This range of 
mountains, inhabited principally by the Berbers, is intersected by 
deep, but fertile valleys, filled with villages and gardens, 'and m 
winter, when New Englarid is buried in snow, these are clothed 
with the most beautiful verdure. The rivers which flow from 
these mountains, though small, are numerous; those which descend 
the northern declivity empty into the Mediterranean; those on the 
south are lost in the sands of the desert. 

At what tnree points does Africa come up to the eastern continent f What of the surface 
of Africaf What of the mountains of Africa^ Describe the Atlas chain. What of the 
Kong mountalfls' Mountains of theMoon^ 
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The central mountainB of Africa are the mountains of the Moon 
on the east, and the Kong mountains ~on the west. The formei 
give rise to the Nile and other rivers. Amid the latter are the 
sources of the Senegal, the Gambia, and the Niger. 

Along the borders of the Red sea is the Troglodytic chain of 
mountains, resembling Atlas in its wild and broken clifis. These, 
though very imposing^ to the eye of the traveller, are o€ very 
moderate elevation. They terminate in Abyssinia, and are suppos- 
ed to connect the northern or Atlas range with the central ranges 
of Africa. The Lupata chain, of which but little is known, extends 
from cape Guardafui to the cape of Good Hope, where it termi- 
nates in hip^h barren plains and steep mountains with flat summits, 
one of which has received the significant name of Table mountaiB. 
Between the Kong mountains and the cape of Good Hope, there 
are some elevations, but the country is little vknown, except along 
the margin of the Atlantic, and no considerable ranges of moun- 
tains appear yet to have been discovered. 

Africa contains a great number of rivers which never reach the 
sea. Some of them are considerable, and the Niger was long su[^ 
posed to be one of these, but it has been recently ascertained that 
it empties into the Atlantic ocean in the bay of Benin. 

Besides the Niger and the Nile, the other principal rivers of Af- 
rica are the Senegal, Gambia, Grande, Congo, or Zaire, Coanza, 
Orange, all of which flow into the Atlantic, and the Kiska, Sofala, 
and Cuama, which flow into the Indian ocean. One of the pe- 
culiar characteristics of the rivers of Africa is the, periodical swell- 
ings, by which they overflow the countries through which they pass, 
and particularly those round their mouths. These risings regularly 
take place every season,* and are remarkable for the great body of 
water which they bring down, and the quantity of mud they de- 
posit The rainy season commences in April, and continues till 
September. The heavens, before heated like a flame, now seem 
transformed into fountains of water; the copious floods which they 
pour down, collect on the level table lands of the interior, where they 
form immense sheets of water, or temporary lakes; these lakes soon 
overflow, and suddenly send down into the rivers, previously much 
swollen, an enormous volume of water impregnated with the soft 
earth over which it has for sometime stagnateS. 

The character of high fertility has long been attached to a large 
portion of the Barbary states; it is equally certain that in other 
parts of Africa, vegetation displays great vigor and magnificence. 
The inhabitants find abundant food at a very trifling expense of la- 
bor. The corn-stalks bend under their load of ears, the vine attains 
« > ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

What ot the Troglodytic chfcinf What of the Lupata chain? What of the wetto-n border 
of Africa between tne jitong mountains and the cape of Good Hopef What of riven in Africa? 
What of the Niger? What of the principal rivers of Africa, beside the Niger and the Nile? 
What is one of the peculiarities of the rivers of Africa? What of the rainy season? Dcscribt 
the effects of the rains. What of the fertility of the soil in Africa? Productioiif? 

Let the fUfU Acre fr« exmmned m Tabit No. 1 8, m tAc MUu 
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', agiganticsize, melons and pumpkins acquire enormous bulk; millet 
and holcus, a species orgrain which is the rximmon food over two- 
thirds of Africa, though hadly cultivated, return- a crop of two 
hundred fold, and the £ite-tree, which furnishes an iiriportant arti- 
cle of food, is able to withstand the fiery winds of the desert. 
The forests of mount Atlas are eijual to the finest of Italy and Spain. 
Those of the Capecoa-it embrace ntony elegant trees. In ihe 
vrhole of Nigritia, Seneganibia, and Guinea, togetlier with some 
parts of the eastern coast, ate to be found the same thicli forest^ as 
in America. On the contrary, where the surface is marshy, arid, or 
sandy, that is, over one-half of Africa, the scanty vegetation con- 
sists only of tui\s of saline plants, thorny shrubs, and impenetrable 
thiL'kL'ts. 

The animal itingdom presents still greater variety. The African 
lion is the only hon worthy of the name. The elephant and rhi- 
noceros, though inferior in size to those of Asia, have more agility, 
and perhaps more terocityj. The unwieldy hippopotamus inhabits ' 
the south; the majestic girafie roams from the Niger to the Cape; 



the zebra, the most beautiful of the asmine race, as well as I 
giraffe, and hippopotamus, is peculiar to Africa. Numerous variet 
of the antelope inhabit the plains, and are sometimes seen In flocks 
of ten thousand, around whose skirls the lion is prifwlins- for his 
prey. Africa abounds in monstrous apes and disgusting oaboons. 
The ostrich is found in Africa and Arabia alone. 

ai8. AFRICA, Geheral View conTiNnBD. 
The inhabitants of Africa appear to consist chiefly of three races; 
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first, the Moors, Aralxi and Berbers, who, though in some resqiecti 
dissimilar, seem to have sprang from the same general stock; 8erx>nd, 
the negroes, who occupy the middle and western portiond of Africa, 
south of the Senegal; the third race is that of the CafFres, whu 
occupy the eastern coast. There are some others, who appear not 
to belong to either of these, as the Nubians, Abyssinians^ Feiatahs 
or Foulahs, who have probably sprang from a mixture of Asiatic 
and African nations; and the Hottentots and some other tribes, 
whose origin is not known. The character of the Mix>rs, as 
sketched in our description of Barbary, is that of the most bigoted, 
crael, and sanguinary of the human race. Their gloomy and 
morose disposition is strongly impressed on their cities, the narrow 
and dirty streets of which are formed by houses without windows, 
presenting on either side only a mass of dead wall. Implacable in 
their hatred towards Christians, and restrained by no principle of 
justice or humanity, they have, in former times, gratified both 
their malice and avarice by their systematic piracy against the ships 
of all Christian nations who refuse to pay them tribute. 

We have before had frequent occasion to mention the Arabs. 
When settled in towns, they generally pass for MoorSii, The Caf- 
fres have also been described as a tail, well formed, muscular race, 
gentle in temper, living partly by agriculture, partly by their flocks, 
and partly by hunting, possessing some traits of* cultivation, yet 
marked with many of the brutal customs of the savage state. 

The most nunjerous people of Africa, and those which seem 
peculiarly identified with the country, are the negroes. The phys- 
ical properties of the countries they inhabit perpetuate, in all these 
tribes, that indolent levity and childish carelessness, which seem in- 
nate qualities in the negro race. Twenty days' work in a year are 
sufRcient to secure their crops of rice, millet, and other products 
requisite for their frugal fare. Their gross taste is not disgusted 
with the flesh of the elephant, even when full of vermin. They 
feed on the eggs of the crocodile, and on his musky flesh; monkeys 
ate generally used for food; roasted dogs even tigure as an exquisite 
treat ^t their feasts. 

Little labor is required for providing their dress; cotton grows 
beneath their feet without culture. This is easily wrought into 
stufis by their females, who dye them in indigo, which is also spon- 
taneously produced. A negro's cabin costs equally little care; some 
trunks of trees united in the (brm of a cone, covered with a little 
straw or a few palm leaves, constitute the only building he requires. 
The following picture represents a negro village. 

218. Wh^t are the three principal races uf Africa.' What tribes appear not to belong to 
either of these three classes? What is the ^aracter of the Moors? What of the Axabsf 
What of the Caflfres? What is the most uumerotis race in Africa? What effect has the soil 
and climate upon this race? How manj days' labor in a year i« necessary to vecure their 
crops? What of the food of the neeroes? What of their dress? Hoosei? Wliat kiad of 
life does the aegro leayd' Peicribe the picture. 



Such is the negro. Havine few wants, and those easily satisfied, 
he lives a life of indolence and gaiety. A remarkahle proof of this 
indolence is found in the fact, that he has never tamed the elephant, 
so capable of being rendered useful to man. A stranger to our 
feelings of ambition, he looks on life as a brief interval which he ia 
bound to enjoy to the utmost. He waits for sunset to begin the 
^iddy dance, which ie kept up the whole night, animated by the 
ivo/y trumpet, and the beating of drums, mingled with the cadence 
of variousguttare and harpa. 

The religion of the n^roes seems to consist in the belief of two 
principles, one of good, and the other of evil. Whatever strikes 
his irregular imagination, becomes his letish, or the idol of his wor- 
ship. He adores, and in difficulties consults, a tree, an e^g, a rock, 
a nsh-bone, a date-stone, or a blade of gr^. In Whidah, near 
the Slave coast, a serpent is regarded as Uie god of war, of agricul- 
ture, and of fertility. It is fed in a species of temple, and attended 
by an order of priests. Every new king brings rich presents to 
the serpent. In Benin, o lizard is the object of public worshipi ili 
Dahomey, a leopard. Near cape Mesurado, they worship the hon, 
and some negroes fashion their fetishes into an imitation of the hu- 

519. ARABIA. 
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■re? A1mmi( how naar degrees of longitude between Wudun^on and Meecff About Iraw 
maiy degrees of latitude between Bosion and Mecca? Direction of Mecca from cape Hon? 
Lima? Mexico? Cuba? Greenl«nd? For ansteera to the sixteen preeedinf questions^ $ee 
Map 9fAtlaMie Oeean. Where b Medina? Mocha? Gomfidah? Baade? Ldiein? Sana' 
Keahin? Haaec? Lahaa? fianora? Helleh? Daraie? Yemama? 

330. ARABIA, continued. 

Biddings adieu to Africa, let us embark on the Red sea for Asia. 
This sea, which derives its name from the color of the earth along 
its shores, we shall find to be from 50 to 300 miles in width. We 
shall learn that the navigation of it is dangerous from coral rocks 
that lie beneath its surface. We shall al»> recollect, that it was 
this sea whose waters were divided at the command of the proph- 
et, to give a safe passage for the Jewish nation in their flight from 
Pharaoh and the Egyptian army. 

As we arrive upon the ojjposite shore, let us recollect, that we are 
now in that part of Asia, called Arabia; a country often mentioned 
in the Scriptures, and, though 5 or 6,000 miles from our own coun- 
try, rendered familiar to us by the early history of the Jewish na- 
tion recorded in the five book^ of Moses. 

Arabia is an extensive country, lying between the Red sea and 
the Persian gulf. It is about 1,400 miles from north to south, and 
1,300 from east to west, and is supposed to contain 10,000,000 
inhabitants. It is divided into Arabia Petresa, or the Stony, on 
the east; Felix, or the Happy, on the west; and Deserta, or the 
Desert, on the north. The borders alone of this great peninsula 
enjoy the advantages of fertility and commerce. 

A considerable portion of this country lies under the torrid zone, 
and the air, in many places, is excessively dry and hot, and some- 
times very unhealthy. The winds are sultry and poisonous, and 
frequently prove fatal to those who breathe them. This air, or 
fiery wind, is called b^ the Arabs, Samiel, or Simoom. * 

The heat of the climate of Arabia is greatly increased by the na- 
ture of the soil, which, for the most part, consists of barren, rocky 
mountains, or sandy deserts of prodigious extent; across these 
there is no path; so that the caravans, in consequence of the exces- 
sive heat, being obliged to travel in the night, are generally guided 
by the stars, and sometimes by the compass. These immense 
sands are frequently agitated by sudden winds, when they roll 
along in compact masses, and oflen bury whole caravans under 
them. 

Arabia Petrssa, or the Stony, is so called from the number of 
granite rocks which are scattered over it. This division is of but 
small extent; it borders on the northern part of the Red sea, and 
■ i* ■ ■ 
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is that district which lies between Egypt and Palestine, or the Holy 
Land. Arabia Petrsea was originally inhabited by the Edomites, 
the descendants of Esau, who gave it the name of Edom. After 
them it was possessed by theMidianites, and the Ishmaelites, descend- 
ants of Abraham. In this country are the celebrated mountains 
of Sinai and Horeb, mentioned in the Scriptures. It was Irom 
mount Sinai, that God was pleased, in an awful manner, to deliver 
to Moses his law to the Israelites, embraced in the ten command- 
ments. Sinai is also the natne of the desert, or wilderness, which 
lies at the foot of this mountain, and from which it derives its 
name. 

From Sinai may be seen mount Horeb, where Moses kept the 
flocks of Jethro, his father-in-law. On these mountains are many 
chapels and cells possessed by Greek and Latin monks wfco pretend 
to show the very spots where every miracle or transaction recorded 
m scripture happened. At the foot of mount Horeb, is a beautiful 
plain, about nine miles in length and three in breadth, where the 
Israelites encamped on their journey from Egypt to the Holy 
Land. 

Arabia Deserta, or the Desert, comprises the whole of themorth- 
eastern part of Arabia, and is so called from its interior being a 
vast desert of dry and barren sand. In this district was situated 
the land of Uz, mentioned in Scripture as the country of Job. 

Arabia Felix, or the Happy, comprises the southwest part, and 
is noted for the fertility of its soil, and the number of its inhabi- 
tants. It abounds also in fragrant spices and rich perfumes, and is 
generally celebrated for its fine fruits, coffee and dates. 

In the description of Africa, we have frequently met with people 
called Arabs. Arabia appears to be the country in which these 
various tribes originated, and whence they have diffused themselves 
over various parts of Africa, as well as Asia. Here, in their own 
native land, tney bear the same general characteristics as in ix^untries 
where we have found them before. They are of a middle stature, 
brown complexion, and grave aspect. Those that reside near the 
sea, for the most part, Kve in cities, towns, and villages, and apply 
themselves to trade, and cultivate the arts and sciences; but the in- 
land inhabitants have no settled habitations, move about with their 
fl< icks and herds, from place to place, in search of water and pasture, 
and, during their stay in any particular place, they live m tents. 
They subsist on the milk of their camels and flocks, and on plunder. 
They consist, for the most part, of different tribes, who divide 
themselves into petty sovereignties, each fonning a kind of political 
association. They profess Mahometanism, but pay little attention 
to their religion. 

■■- " — - " ' ' ' ■ I' " - " - 
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This celebrated people are supposed to be the descendants of 
Ishmael, and their 'character in ail ages seems to have been a 
remarkable fulfilment of the prophecy of the angel recorded in 
Genesis: " He will be a wild man; his hand will Ims against every 
man, and every man's hand against him." At an early period, 
colonies from this country settled in various parts of Africa and Asia. 
In the time of Maliomet, this people bore the name of Saracens. 
They embraced the doctrines of that great imposter, and, IcmI by 
hiin and his successors, in the seventh century, Overturned the 
religion and government of a great part of Asia, passed into Europe, 
andoecame masters of some of its finest portions. Under the name 
of Saracens,.they became formidable to the most powerful kingdoms 
of Europe. Carrying the sword in one hand, and the Koran in the 
other, they offered no choice, but death or submission to its doc- 
trines. Propagated in this way, and sustained by the energy of 
several Saracen sultans, Mahometanism was established throughout 
a great part of Asia, ^d a considerable portion of Africa and £a- 
rope. At a subsequent period, the Saracens were themselves over- 
powered, and the sovereignty passing into the hands of the Turks, 
they have little other territory than the deserts, and no other name 
than that of Arab. 

The Arabs of the present day are described as a brave p)eople, 
excellent horsemen, very swifl of foot, expert with the bow and 
arrow, and with their fire-arms very superior marksmen. Among 
themselves, and towards such strangers as they receive as friends, 
they are honest, civil, and humane, but their general character is 
that of robbers. 

Among the domestic animals of Arabia, the first place must be 
assigned to the horse, of which it possesses the noblest breed in the 
world. Those which are held in the highest esteem, are chiefly 
bred by the Bedouins or wandering Ara&"of the deserts. They 
are brought up in the tents, like the children of the family, fondly 
caressed and carefully tended, and constitute the most valued prop- 
erty of their owners. Thev are not large, but possess in a superior 
degree the qualities of swiftness, perseverance, and- docility. On 
the next page is a picture of an Arab and his horse. 

But the most useful animal to the Arabs is the camel, which is 
peculiarly adapted to the soil and climate. Formed by nature, 
oe^ond any other quadruped, to endure the extremities of heat and 
thirst, and to support life at little expense, it holds its steady course, 
day after day, over the sandy wilderness, submitting patiently to 
its burden, and contenting itself with occasionally browsing the 
prickly, half-withered plants growing by the way side. It is also 
so constituted that it is able to go without drinking for Bix or eight 

From whom are the Arabs descended? What scripture prophecy is fulfiUed by thera.^ 
What was the name of the Arabs in the time of Maliometf What is the history of tne 8an> 
censf How are the Arabs of the present iaf d«fcribed^ Wkat of the Ar^Ma iMMMf * 
Ij^escnhe the pictare. What of the caaulf 



days. This animal will easily carry SOO poiintU burden upon its 
back, which is nei-er taken off during the longest ^urneys. It 
knef la down to real, and in due time risr^ again with ila land. 

Mecca,1he capital of Arabia, is situated In a dry, barren, and 
rocky country, in a narrow valley enclosed by mountains, Ma- 
honiet was born in the year 571. At the age of 40, he pretended 
to be a prophet from God, and declared that he wus commisaioned 
to reveal a new religion to mankind. At first he had little success, 
and at one tjme was obliged to fly for safety. Itut at length he ob- 
tained some followers, and made war upon those who refused to 
receive him as the prophet of God. Success attended his arms, and 
a conaiderabte portion of Arabia was aoon forced to accept hia 
religion, and bow to his <lominton. At the age of 63, he died, and 
waa succeeded by Abubekir, his father-in-law. The sceptre soon 
came into the hands of the caliphs, and for several successive reigns, 
the throne was filled by men of superior talents, who, following up 
what had been so successfully begun, established a religion origi- 
nated for the mere j)urnosea of ahibltion, by a designing and un- 
principled man, which tias at this day more believers than the 
divine gospel of Jesus Christ 

Mecca, according to the Mahometans, contains the three holiest 
things in the world — the well Zem-/em, which is believed by them 
to be the identical spring which gushed forth in the wilderness for 
the relief of Hagar and Ishmael, and at the present dav is supposed 
to possess marvellous eiUcacy in giving health to the sick, strength 
to the memory, and in purilyin^ from the effects of sin; the Caatia, 
or house of God, commonly called tlie Temple of Mecca; and the 
Black stone, which is placed in the Ci'iitre of the temple. This 
temple has been often represented as very magnificent; it seeing 
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however, to possess no claims to the extraordinary praises bestowed 
upon it. It is an unox)vered open square, surrounded with colon- 
nades, and adorned with minarets or pointed spires. The Mahom- 
etans pretend tliat this temple was built by Abraham, and that the 
stones (of which every mountain in the world furnished some,^ 
came ready fitted for the place they now occupy. The Black 
stone, the principal wonder of the place, they say, was brought 
from heaven by the angel Gabriel. By the Koran, every Mahom- 
etan is required to visit Mecca, either in person or by proxy, once 
during his life. This brings to Mecca a great number of pilgrims, 
from which the city derives its chief importance. The ceremony of 
the pilgrims at the temple consists in passing seven times around it, 
kissing each time the sacred stone. Mecca onc.e contained 100.000 
inhabitants, and was resorted to by many thousands of pilgrims 
from the remotest parts of Asia and Africa; but, from the decline 
of religious zeal, the number who visit the holy city has greatly 
diminished, and it does not now contain over 30,000 inhabitants. 

Medina is regarded by the Mahometans as sacred, from its con- 
taining the tomb of Mahomet. It stands on a fertile spot, in a 
mountainous desert, and is surrounded by a slight wall. Most of 
the houses are [>oorly built, and the place is of no importance, except 
from its containing the sej)ulchre or the prophet. This sepulchre 
is held in high veneration by Mahometans, yet its visitation is not 
considered necessary, or highly meritorious; and Medina is much 
less visited by pilgrims than Meccsi. Neither the tomb, nor the 
mosque in which it is enclosed, is distinguished by any great mag- 
nificence, but is remarkable for an immense treasure of pearls, pre- 
cious stones, &c., accumulated for ages by the contributions of rich 
Mahometans. 

Mocha, situated at the entrance of the Red sea, is a large, rich, 
and populous city and seaport. Its chief commerce is with the 
Engush, and it is noted for its trade in coffee, aloes, frankincense, 
and myrrh. This town gives its name to the finest coffee. Muskat 
and Sucy, are places of considerable commerce. 

221. TURKEY IN ASIA. 

Jifap« of Atia and £uropc. Directioo of Turkev io Axia from Arabia? BouDifarteif 

What of the Euphntcs river ? Ti^riaf Dead seaf Where is Dania«cui? Jerusstlein? 

Smyrna? Dlarbekir? Bagdad? Anjora? Trebisowi? Where it Leuuios? Sciof .Samos' 
Rhodes? Cyprus? 

222. TURKEY IN ASIA, continued. 

That part of Turkey in Asia which lies between the Mediterra- 
nean and Black seas, formerly called Asia Minor, is now called 
Ajiiatolia. That part which lies between Arabia and the Medi- 

What is required by the Koran? What is the cereinony at the temple? Pouulatioo of Mec^ 
WhatofMedma? Mocha? Minkat? Siwy? 
S23. Wliat of Turk«y in AtUf 



terranean, is called Syna, and includes Palestine, Annenia i» in 
the northeast, and the ancient Mempotamia in the southeast. 
T'here are various moilern names given to these countries, but those 
by which they are best known are the preceding. Anatolia and 
^yria are greatly diversified tvith hills, mountains and plains. Much 
of the country oii the Euphrates and Tigris ia level; on the south, 
bordering- on Arabia, are' vast sandy deserts. 

The climate of this country has always' been considered as one of 
the most delicious on the globe, particularly in Asia Minor and 
Syria; and the soil in general is rich and fertile; but, from the in- 
dolence of the inhabitants, a great portion of it is a mere wilder- 
neae. The country is sometimes desolated by locusts, which descend 
in clouds, and so completely destroy the crops as to produce a fam- 



ine. The productions are wheat, barley, cotton, tobacco, olives, 
wine, and silk. The most noted manufactures are carpets and leath- 
er. The population is 11,000,000; the extent of the country is 
about equal to one-fourth of the whole territory of the Uiiited 
States; 

The inhabitants are about half Turks; the other half are an as- 
semblage of various nations, embracing Arabs, GieeksJ Jews, Kurds, 
Armenians, Druses, and Turcomans. The Turks are the govern- 
ing people. The Kurds are a barbarous and wandering race of bold 
and d a rinff robbers, who inhabit ibeeasternpartsof Turkey in Asia, 
and the adjacent districts of Persia. The Armenians are a distinct 
people, inhabiting the northeast parts of Turkey in Asia, and the 
adjacent districts in Persia. They form the chief class of traders 
in the Persian empire, and are Ibund scattered in almost all the prin- 
cipal cities of Asia. They are engaged in the most extensive com- 
mercial undertakings, and bear a high character for integrity in 
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their dealings. They possess a peculiar reli^on, at the basas d 
which is Christianity. The Druses are a warlike race of people, 
mhahiting the mountains in Syria, and pay a small tribute to the 
sultan. 

This country is subject to the dominion of the sultan of Turkey 
in Europe. It is divided into 17 pachahcs, each pachaJic being un- 
der the supervision of a pacha, or governor, appointed by the Sul- 
tan. Some of these pachas have rendered themselves rich and 
powerful, and only acknowledge a nominal subjection to the sove- 
reign. There are also various parts of the country in which the 
Turkish dominion is either entirely thrown off, or but partially 
recognised. The government is feeble, capricious, and cruel. . AH 
the blessings of civilisation, all the charms of social life, have disap- 
peared under the desolating influence of despotism. The monu- 
ments are in ruins, the villages are abandoned, a great part of the 
country is given up to robbers, while the towns are filled with a 
vicious, degraded, and oppressed populace. « 

Such is the present condition of one of the most renowned por- 
tions of the globe; a country that has .witnessed some of the most 
astonishing events recorded in history. Here is the land of Judea, 
in which David and Solomon reigned; here is Jerusalem, w^hose 
greets were often trodden by the footsteps of Jesus Christ; here is 
Calvary, on which our Saviour was crucified. Here too, at a still 
earlier date, flourished the mighty empire of Assyria, and the cities 
of Babylon and Nineveh; and in later times this region has consti- 
tuted one of the fairest portions of the Roman empire. 

Diarbekir, or Diarbeck, is a large city, situated on the Tigris, has 
extensive manufactures, and 50,000 inhabitants. Aleppo is cele- 
brated for its manufactures of silk and cotton, and, by means of 
caravans from Bagdat and Bassora, is rendered a mart for the coun- 
tries of Persia and India. Damascus, in Syria, is estimated to con- 
lain 150,000 inhabitants. Its former celebrity for works in steel, 
particularly sword-blades, is lost, but it flourishes by its excellent 
manufactures of silk, cotton, and soap. The commerce of this city 
is carried on by caravans, the niost considerable of which are to 
Bagdat, Aleppo, and Mecca. Smyrna, a large and populous city 
on the western coast of Natolia, in Asia Minor, is a'hoted port on 
the Levant, and the common rendezvous of merchants irom all 
parts of the world. The trade of the United States with Turkey 
IS chiefly carried on through this port.- Here the vessels obtain 
carpels, opium, rags for paper, and various other articles. 

Pru^a, the ancient Bursa, is one of the most agreeable and well- 
built cities of Asia Minor, and was formerly a favorite residence of 
the sultans. It is romantically situated at the foot of Mount Olym- 

Wbal of pachalics? Ptchas.' Governinent? Influence of despotism f What events have 
takrn place ia Turkey to Asia? What of Diarbeck.' Aleppo? Dainaiciu? Siiiynuf 
IfrMta? 
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pTis. Aurora, 'noted for its breed of goats, is rendered populous by 
Its manufacture of stuffs. These goats' are a peculiar breed, and are 
found in no other country. Bassora is a noted city, between the 
junction of the Euphrates and Tigris, and the Persian gulf. It is 
greatly celebrated for its commerce, which is very extensive, it be- 
ing the grand emporiiun of Indian, Persian, and Arabian produc- 
tions, which are forv^ded by caravans into all parts of the Turkish 
empire. 

Bagdat, on the Tigris, once the celebrated and splendid seat of 
the Saracen caliphs, is now red-uced lo a small town, containing 
about 80,000 inhabitants. Near this place are the obscure relics of 
a much greater city, the ancient Babylon. The sepulchre of the 
prophet Ezekiel is said to stand near Bagdat. This city is noted as 
a continual resort for a great number of passengers, travelliuff from 
Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, into the interior of Asia. 
Ephesus, anciently one of the most splendid cities of Asia Minor, 
and celebrated for containing the temple of Diana, and for an epis- 
tle of St. Paul to the Ephesians, is now a poor and miserable 
Turkish village, with fev/ inhabitants. 

Jerusalem, the famed capital of the Jewish natiouj^and so long 
the object of contention between the Christian and Mahometan 
powers, is now a mean town, in a sterile district, subsisting only by 
that veneration in which it is held by Jews, Christians, and Ma- 
hometans, and which still procures it the visit of many pious 
pilgrims. Tyre and Sidon, formerly so distinguished by their 
grandeur and opulence, are almost entirely decaywl; but the latter, 
having a good harbor, still carries on a trifling trade. Tyre, now 
called Tur, is only inhabited by a few fishermen, who live in its 
ruins. 

Troy, once a famous city in Asia Minot, ^inciently called Troja, 
or Ilium, cannot now be discovered by the smallest vestige, and the 
place where it stood is only known hy its bemg op}X)site to the isle 
of Tenedos. Mosul, on the Tigris, is a place of great trade, and 
is noted for its manufactures of morocco and cotton. From the 
cotton fabric made at this place, comes the French word mou^seline^ 
and the English wOrd muslin. 

In Asiatic Turkey stood the beautiful city of Palmyra, where 
queen Zenobia was taken captive by the emperor Aurelian, and led 
in triumph through Rome. The city was entirely destroyed.. The 
stupendous ruins of this place are justly the subjects of admiration. 
The city was orip^inally built by Solomon, and was called Tadmor. 
It was ten miles m circumference, and was situated in Syria. It 
was at that time the capital of an extensive kingdom; but, from a 
number of causes, this once fertile country is changed into barren 
deserts; and Palmyra, then the emporium of the eastern world, is 
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end elevated deserta, called steppes. All other parts of Asiati 
Riiaaia, in which the snil and climnte admit of thr growth of trees 
abound in extensive forests. Many of the southern regtons en 
rich and very fertile, ' 

Siberia is chiefly valuable to Ryssia for its mines and furs. It 
also serves as a place of banishment for delinquents. Many prison- 
ers of state have been sent tbither, who have greatly contributed 
to civilize and improve some portions of the country. Agriculture 
has made but little progress; north of lake Baikal, it is almost un- 
known; and from the GOth parallel toward the north, it entirely 
disappears. The winter, in all the north part of Siberia, comprises 
nine months of thp year; the suromer heals, though short, are sud- 
den and very powerful. 

No part of this extensive country belonged to Russia till about 
the middle of the 15th century; nor was it completely subdued and 
attached to it till it was conquered by Peter the Great, and Catha- 
rine II., in the early part of the eiehteenth centuiy. The inhabi- 
tants were formerly almost wholly wanderers, but the greater 
portion now reside m towns, villages, and settled habitations. In 
no country are there found so many different rates of inhabilania 
an m the Russian empire. The principal tribes or nations of Asiatic 
Russia, ere the Tartars, Ostiaks, Koriaks, Saraoiedes, and Kam- 
schadales. 

The Tartars people the southern parts, from the Ural mountains 
to the Irtish. These are considered the most civilized and industri- 
OUB of ail the natives. They are of a tawny complexion, stout and 
well made, robnst and vigorous. The Mongul and Manchew Tar- 
tars areof a copper color, and in general are short and ugly. These 
extond from the Irtish to Kamschatka, under the various names (it 
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Kalmucks, Mottgu^ or Moguls, Manchews, and Tongusians. 
The Tonffusians always ptrrchase their wives, for each oi which 
they pay from 20 to 100 reindeer. The polar race, called Samoi- 
edes, are of small stature, deformed and tawny, with black and 
coarse hair, and small eyes. They extend along the Arctic ocean^ 
and reckon about 500,000 inhabitants. In their habits of life, 
they are filthy in the extreme, and are sunk in gross superstition 
and idolatry. The Laplanders in the north of Europe, and the 
Eisquimaux in the northern part of America, are of the same race, 
and are very similar in their appearance, habits and manners, to the 
Sainoiedes. 

The Ostiaks chiefly inhabit the country near the river Obi. 
They are not much superior to the Samoiedes, although living to 
the south of them. They have no alphabet, nor can they count 
higher than ten. Their dress is made of skms and furs; they live 
hy hunting and fishing. The ICamschadales, like the Samoiedes 
and OstialS, have their winter and summer cabins, which are gen- 
erally about 12 feet high. They subsist chiefly on fish. They 
travel on sledges like the Laplanders, but instead of- the reindeer, 
they use dogs. In the north of Kamschatka, the cabins are srfb- 
terranean. Their country, the most eastern part of the Russian 
empire, is a large peninsula, running nearly north and south, and 
is joined to the continent by a narrow isthmus. In shape it resem- 
bles that of a shoe. Its mountains are covered witn perpetual 
snow, and includes several volcanoes; one of them is higher than 
Mont Blitnc, tod, since 1827, has not ceased to vomit forth masses 
of fire. It rises abruptly from the plains near the sea, and presents 
a more grand and sublime spectacle than any other mountain on the 
globe. 

The Siberian wilds and forests are inhabited by a great variety of 
animals, whose skins supply the people with their winter clothing, 
and contribute largely to their commerce. The reindeer wanders 
over the whole northern waste, and is of the utmost importance to 
the inhabitants. In many districts, there is a kind of wild sheep 
In the mountains in the western part are the bison and the ibex. 
Large stags are found in the tracts about lake Baikal. Wild horses 
roam in herds over the steppes adjacent to Tartary. The bear, 
wolf, and fox are common in Siberia, also hares, squirrels, and beav- 
ers. The best sables are found in the neighborhood of Yakousk 
and in Kamschatka. 

The city of. Tobolsk is situated on the Irtish. It contains three 
churches, and has a population of about 25,000 inhabitants, con- 
sisting of Swedes, luissians, Kalmucks, and Tartars. This city 
is noted for its trade with China. All caravans which go from 
China to Moscow pas9 thi'ough it. It is about 1,200 miles east of 

Tongiuians? Describe the picture. Whftt of the Samoiedes? Ostiaks? KtuatvhadaltO 
Wu^ of JSjp^fik^i^ j^V9\m9f Auim^Uf What 9i' Tobolsk/ 
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Si Peteisburf. Irkutsk ia a place of considerable trade. It < 
sitaated on the river Angara, near lake Baikal, and contains aboni 
aO,000 inhebitanls. Tlie most northern town in Siberia is Yt 
kooUk, on the Lena. The winters here are excessively severt 
Ochotsk is the port through which the trade with Kamechatka is 

237. INDEPENDENT TARTARY, 

Mni-fAtl'. Whns ii InJrpfndm Tartin'r Bounduiar Winn *re tkc Bclw Ta 
BMiuiiu* Whil of Ihe (lihin rinrf S^Lon' Unl.' Thh> Whu k* or lake io lail^ 

BinJial Tirlart,' WKit u tht cMiilil.' Wbin h Bulhirm' Diicclion rron TohcU! 
Hu! Telia/ Alciiiiar Ci>ii<Iuiliiis|i]e.' Cura> Bunwf Wh«< ■ Kkianf Euv- 
lud; BUul! OUirf TaAulf F;utwli 

338. INDEPENDENT TARTARY, costimtted. 
Independent Tartary is a country of great extent, in the cenlnl 
regions of Asia, thinly inhabited and but little known, its surface 
ia in general mountainous, and its soil various, but hot very fmiiful, 
eieept along the borders of the Caspian and in the southwestern 
part. It is inhabited by a number of diflerent tribes of Tartars, 



who are mostly of the Mahometan religion, and lead a wandering' 
and predatory life. The Usbecks, who live in the south, are the 
most civilir,^, residing in towns and villages during the winter, 
though thtty inhabit tents during the s 

Thia was the origin ' " 

Turks are descend*!, 
celebrated Tamerlane. 

Bukhara is situated on the river Sogd. The houses 
generally of mud, but the numerous mosques ond 
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C3f stone Of brick. It has some manufactures of cotton, calicoes, 
sind soap. Its trade, which was formerly considerable, has declined, 
IL^he inhabitants are somewhat advanced in civilisation, and the 
city has long been celebrated for its colleges for the study of 
^Mahometan law. The population is estimated at upwardls of 
70,000. Samarcand, also situated on the Sogd, is celebrated as 
having been the residence of Tamerlane, in whose day, it is said to 
have surpassed almost all the cities of the east in wealth and mag- 
nificence. It is situated on the borders of a fertile plain, which 
extends west to Bukhara, and enjoys a delightful climate. It was 
formerly celebrated as a seat of Mahometan learning, and is known 
to have been a place of great trade. It' has declined however from 
its ancient splendor, and is now an inferior city. 

229. PERSIA. 

Jlfinj} «/* Asia. Where is Persia? Bound^riesf Where is mouDt Ararat? Wh^A of (he 
Tedzen river? The Tigris? What desert in Periia? What is the capital? Where is Tehe- 
ran? Direction from Cairo? Teflis? Aleppo? Bukhara? Mecca? ^Constantinople? Bos" 
toa? From where you are? Where is Ispanan? Meshed? Kei'man? Bushire? Gombrooa? 

230. PERSIA, CONTINUED. 

Tins country, so celebrated in history, is remarkable for the con- 
trasts a^fforded by its natural features. It abounds in rugged moun- 
tains and level plains, in barren deserts and valleys of great fertility; 
in the north, the winter is severe; in the south, the summer is so 
extreme as often to destroy life with its heat. . 

It is in general an elevated country, traversed by numerous moun- 
tains in the north, and occupied by immense salt plains in the interior. 
Two thirds of the whole country are composed of naked mountains, 
arid deserts, salt lakes, and marshes covered with thickets. On the 
western, northern, and eastern frontiers, are large rivers, but none 
of great magnitude traverse the country. The streams which de- 
scend from the mountains are usually lost in the sands, or formed 
into lakes. They produce, however, the greatest part of the fer- 
tility which the country can boast, and, where abundant, render the 
plains through which tney flow, beautiful and luxuriant in a high 
degree. The valley of Shiraz is considered one of the most beau- 
tiful in Asia. Although Persia generally has lost its forests, this 
valley is shadowed by lofty and beautiful trees, among which^ are 
lavished a profusion of the most fragrant flowers. Toward the 
shores of the Caspian, the land being fertilized by the snow, which 
lies on the ground for several months, the country is covered with 
acacias, oaks, lindens, and chestnut trees, while the mountains are 
covered with cedars and firs of various descriptions. Toward the 
Persian gulf, -the face of nature is chansfed. Here the samiel 

What of Samarcand? 

230. JVhat of Persia? Face of the cowntryr Rl»enl Vallty of Shin* 1 <:oaairf t»mu4 
tU Caspian^ Toward the P«ruaii gulf? 

20 • 
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Fweeps over the country, and BOmetimee destroys the*iinwiin ' 
traveller. It is said that the inhabitanta of the cities, who are tasi 
enough to expose themselves to its violeocej often fall down deaii ii 
ihe Btreeta, 

The wild animaiB of Persia are the boar, the bear, the lion, will 
■es, hyajna, jackal, hares, squirrels, &c. The gazelle, the toosi 



bewitiful species of antelope, often mentioned in eastern poetry, is 
a native of this country. The horses of Persia are recknned 
among the finest and handsomest in the East. On one of these 
animals a Persian chief once travelled 333 miles in 38 hours, in one 
uninterrupted journey. The camel is common in Persia, and Ihe 
homed cattle are similar to those of Europe, The sheep drag 
behind them a tail of SO pounds weight. 

The principal manufactures of Persia are silk, woollen, mohair, 
carpets, and leather. The Persian trade has always been chiefly in 
the hands of foreigners, particularly Armenians. At present, it is 
much less considerahte than it has been in former times. The Per- 
aians are averse to the sea, and have never possessed any mariiinie 

Scarcely a twentieth part of the land in Persia is at present under 
cultivation. The most common grain is wheat, the quality of 
wliid) is excellent. Rice, barley, millet, and oats are also cultivated. 
The hopes of the husbandmen are in some seasons. disappointed by 
drought, and famine is produced throughout the land. In 1781, 
the people were reduced to such a condition, that they greedily de- 
voured dogs, cats, mules and horses. Thousands, in attempting to 
fly to more favored countries, became exhausted by the way, so 
that the roads were covered with the dying and the dead. 

The Persians have an olive comftlexion, wilh blaclf iiair. The 

WMofwiUMidMlif Dntrilw ih. piclurt. Bonn! Owel! Sfa«p> IKwilHsm^ 
Tnik' PnidiKiKu' Whu ha|>f<Mil ia liaip Unciibt lk> Ptniuh 
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men shave their heads, and wear lonff crimson bonnets. The wo- 
men in the towns always have their faces covered with veils. The 
Persians are Mahometans, of the sect of AH, and are the special 
objects of Turkish hatred. They are gay, polished, cheerful, de- 
ceitful, profuse, and skilful in the use of flattery, fond of show and 
ornament, eager in acquiring property, and lavish in expending it. 
They are the most learned people in the East; the love of poetry 
and the sciences msfy be even considered their ruling passion. 
There are among them many persons of rapk and wealth who live 
in a style of great luxury. 

The Persians have been called the Frenchmen of Asia. The in- 
habitants of Shira^. do indeed bear a resemblance to the Parisians in 
the quickness and lightness of their walk, their volubility, their 
facility at turning a compliment, the delight they take in saying 
agreeable things about nothing, and the minute care they bestow 
upon their dress. 

The houses of the Persians are generally built of earth or mud, 
n<f windows being presented to the street. They are almost all flat- 
roofed, and only one story high. The floors are entirely overspread 
with carpets, which both prince and peasant use for seat, bed, table, 
and devotional kneeling. From the latter fact the carpets acquire 
a sacred character, and consequently the people leave their slippers 
at the door. 

Ispahan, the ancient capital, was once considered the finest city 
in the East, and, before it was depopulated by Kouli Khan, -it is 
sai<} to have contained a vast number of people; but it has now fallen 
greatly into decay, possessing not more than 200,000 inhabitants. 
This once superb capital, which the Persians considered as one half 
the world, is now a mere shadow of its former grandeur. It is the 
first commercial city in the empire, being the emporium of the for- 
eign trade between India and Persia, Turkey and Caubul. This 
city was taken by Tamerlane in 1386, when 70,000 persons were 
put to the sword. 

Teheran, the present capital of Persia, and residence of the em- 
peror, is now become of considerable importance, and contains about 
100,000 inhabitants. 

' Shiraz is situated in the delightful valley we have described, and 
enjoys a delicious climate. This city has a pleasing rather than a 
grand appearance. It contains the tomb of the celebrated Hafiz, 
the Anacreon of the East, who was born there; and of Sadi, the 
great philosopher and poet. About 30 miles from Shiraz, on the 
road to Ispahan, are the ruins of the most ancient, as well as 
some of the most magnificent structures, that art has ever raised for 
the admiration of mankind. These are the remains of the celebrated 
city of Persepolis. This city is said to have been 96 miles in length, 
an^ of great breadth, making in the whole a prodigious extent. 

Whv do they resemble the Frtt^chf What of bouseif What of Ispahaaf ^Teher? " 
8hkuf Fenepolii? 
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Persia has, until lately, been for a long penod in a state of anar 
chy. It was governed by a succession of khans, or chiefs, who 
obtained their elevation by bloodshed and violence. The present 
sovereign, Futteh-Ali-Shah, seems to have established a better and 
more stable government, and enjoys the title of shah, or king.* He 
can bring into the field 100,000 men; and the number of his subjects, 
though greatly reduced by recent wars, is probably from eight to 
ten millions. He holds his court at Teheran, and has of late been 
engaged in various struggles with Russia. 

231. AFGHANISTAN. 

Mm of Alia. Where is ArKhanisUnf Boundaries?^ What of tbe river Helmandf What 
lake in Afehaniattn? What a the capital? Where' is Caubiill* Direction from Teflisi* 
Mecca? Teheran? Bukhara? Cairo? Boston? Where it Kandahar? Balk? Hent? 

232. AFGHANISTAN, cowtiwued. 

Afghanistan, of the kingdom of Caubul, is about one-sixth as. 
extensive as the United States, and embraces the eastern part of 
ancient Persia, together with a portion of what was formerly at- 
tached to Hindostan. On the north, the mountains are covered 
with j)erpetual snow. The face of the country is greatly diversified 
with mountains, hills and valleys. There are some deserts fend 
some spots of great fertility. The climate is very remarkable for 
its vanety, and it is the more worthy of notice as it is caused, not 
by its latitude, but by the elevation of difterent parts of its surface. 
In some portions, the heat is almost insupportable; while in Ghi7nie, 
there are traditions that that city has been twice destroyed by falls 
of snow, in which all the inhabitants were buried. 

This kingdom derives its name of Afghanistan from a province 
of that name. The inhabitants are called Afghans, and are descend- 
ants of the ancient Medes. The kingdom was founded less than 
a century since. The population is es^nnated at 10,000,000, consist- 
ing of the following nations, viz : Afghans, Indians, Persians, and 
Tartars. 

The exports from the Afghan country to India are principally 
horses, furs, shawls, chintz, tobacco, almonds, nuts, and fruits. It 
abounds in silver, lead, iron, sulphur, horses, camels, sheep with fat 
tails, and various wild animals similar to those of Persia^ 

This country is governed by the chief or kin? of the Afghans. 
His authority is generally acknowledged and submitted to by the 
people who inhabit the plains and the towns; but the tribes who 
nave their own separate chiefs, particularly those in remote districts, 
are not as much subjected to his sway. On the whole, however, 
the government seems well established, and the people possess con- 
siderable national feeling. In religion they are Mahometans. 

Govemment of Penia? 

2S2. What of Afghanistan? GUmal*? Population? lahabitanU? Exports' Goveromcol? 
what are thej addictod/ 



The Arghans purchase their wives; consequently the women, 
though generally well treated, are considered as property. The 
wromen of the upper classes are completely secluded, but have all 
the comforts and luxuries provided for them that can be aftbrded. 
Those of the lower classes perform the work of the house, but do 
not engage indiscriminately in the labors of the men. The senti- 
ment of love, in ail itafervnr and fidelity, is often entertttinfd by tJiefie 
people. It is not uncommon for a man to plight his faith to a young 
woman, and then set off to some remote town U> earn a aumcient 
amount of money ~lo purchase her of her friends. 

The ofticerB of religion are theinstructersof the youth; there is a 
teacher in every camp, who is maintained by certwn allotments of 
land. In towns, there are regular schools, in which the teacher is 
maintained b^ his scholars alone. The Afghans are fond of snuff, 
nod delight in tales of kings, genii, and fairies. Their favorita 
amusement is the chase. They are much addicted to plunder. 



Caubul, the present capital of the Afghan einpire, is handsome, 
but not extensive, It is situated on the river Caubul, at the foot' 
of the Indian Caucasus. The houses, lor the most part, are of 
wood. Kandahar, one of its former capitals, is large and populous. 
It has suffered greatly by wars, having been taken and retaken many 
limea. Balk is one of the most famous cities in the East. In an- 
cient times, it was large, populous and magnificent; but, bein|i( 
taken by Genghis Khan, in the year 1291, it was greatly reduced, 
and nearly the whole of the -inhabitants, were put to the sword. 
Herat, formerly called Heri, is one of the most ancient 
ed cities of the East. 
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SSS. BELOOCHISTAN. 

Mf if AMn. WlHn ■■ Bdnocbimiif BDumUrinf Whu ilBerl u Bflonchuiiii* 
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SS4. BELOOCHISTAN, comtinvbd. 

Beloochistan is situated northweat of the peninsula of Hitidos- 

tan, and fonnerly belong«d to Persia. In the northern part, it is 

very mountainous. Manyofthftmountaina are elevated, and oov- 
ered, a great part of the year, with snow. In the plains, the tieat 
is very great. In summpr, the water is generally scarce. The de- 
sert of Beloochistan ia 300 miles long, and about 300 broad, con- 
eisting of waves of sand, e:ttremely difficult to be traversed. There 
are exteoeive tracts of tahle land, which are elevated, cold, rugged 
and barren. The low parts of the country lie on the south and 
east: these tracts are hot, and generally dry from the want of rain. 
There are ahallbw rivers, however, flowing through them in some 
places; these parts are well cultivated. 

The minerals are gold, silver, lead, iron, copper, tin, rock salt, 
alum, satt-petre, and sulphur. ■ The soil produces grain, cotton, in- 
digo, madoer, and asaftelida. The country is occupied by various 
tnbcH, who generally profess the Mahometan religion, and are, 
some of them, tributanea to the king of the Afghans, and sonie of 
them subject to the khsn, who resides at Kelat. 

The inhabitaniH of the table land are principally Beloochcs. 
They are a hospitable and honest people, but are depiiveil of the 
advantages of civilisation, and have a general re^mblance to llie 
Afghans. The plains are inhabited by another race, called Kind, 
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"who are deteraiined and sanguinary robbers. Plunder on a 
small scale is held by them in contempt. ' When they intend to 
make a foray, they set out on camels, each man having the charge 
of ten or twelve; ride 80 miles a day, till they approach the destin- 
ed scene of operations; lurk in some unfrequented jungle in the 
neighborhood; rush out at midnigjit; set the devoted village on 
fire, and kill and carry off men, women, children and flocks. The 
captives are tied on camels, and blindfolded, that they may never 
know the road back to their native spot. 

This country is inhabited by another tribe, called Loories, of a 
meaner caste, who are abandoned to every species of depravity; they 
plunder in every shape, and murder in cold blood on the slightest 
resentment, 'fhey scarcely rear any children, and keep up their 
community by man-stealing. 

The Sindees, who occupy the borders of the Indus toward its 
mouth, are represented as a handsome race, blacker than most of 
the j)eople of India; but they have the character of being treacher- 
ous, cruel, licentious, and deficient in intelligence. 

This country has few considerable towns. Kelat, the capital, is 
a well built place. It contains a royal palace, and about 4,000 
houses, and has a brisk trade. It is the residence of a kahn, or 
king, to whom some of the tribes are subject. 

235. HINDOSTAN. 

Map of Asia, Where n Hindostan? Boundariesf What two ntnEes of mouBfains in 
Hindo4(anf Where are thej? Where is the Malabar coasl.^ Coromandel coast? What of 
the river Indus P GanzesP Jnmnaf Kistna? Godaveryf Nerbuddah? Barrampooter? 
Where is cape GomorinF What two rulfs in Hindostan? Where is the island of Ceylon? 

What is the capital? Where is Calcutta? Direction from Kelat? Teheran? Mecca? 
Cauhul? Aleppo? Teflis? Bukhara? Cairo? Tobolsk? Constantinople? Boston? From 
where yon arer WWre u Nepaul? Delhi? Surat? Serini^apatam? Lahore? Bcnvrei? 
Goa? Itonihaj^ Madras? Cociiin? Poudicherry? Cambajrr 

286. HINDOSTAN, continued. CEYLON. 

Hindostan, often called India, or India within the Ganges, is in 
extent three-fourths as large as the United States. A country so 
extensive must of course possess every variety of surface. The 
northern portion is for the most part a vast plain, watered by the 
various branches of the Ganges and the Indus. Between the 
sources of these two great rivers, is an immense sandy desert, re- 
sembling in its aspect the dreary barrens of Arabia and Africa. 
The central, southwestern, and southern parts of Hindostan, are 
travei-sed by the Vindhia mountains, the Eastern and Western 
Gauts, and several inferior ranges. Bet\^een the Eastern and 
Western Gauts, is an extensive tract pf table land, elevated 3 or 
SOOO feet above the level of the sea. 

Loorlr-?? SIndces? What of Kelat? 
\iii6. FdOd uf the country u UiuJostau' 
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Only two seasons are known in India — ^the dry and the rainy 
In the dry season, vegetation universally labors under a deadly Ian 
guor; but a rain of one night's duration transforms it into a ver- 
dant meadow, a plain, which, on the preceding day, was a spectacle 
of utter dryness, where not one leaf of herbage could be found, h 
Bengal, during the wet season, it rains incessantly for many days. 
The rivers overflow their banks, and cover the whole country, 
except places which are on elevated situations, or protected by 
dikes. On the Malabar coast, sudden showers, storms and hurri- 
canes, are more violent than on the Coromandel. If the rain does 
not come on at the ordinary time, or if it is not in sufficient quantity, 
dismal effects follow for the whole year, oflen amounting to the 
most destructive famine. In 1793, so great was the scarcity 
occasioned by the drought, that parents sold their children for a few 
pounds of rice. 

The climate of India is that of a country situated within the 
torrid zone, and at the same time adioining a boundless mass of icy 
mountains. In the greater part of this extensive region, snow 
never falls, and ice is unknown. Nowhere do hurricanes rage with 
greater fury. Nowhere are the lightning and peals of thunder 
more appalling. Nowhere is the husbandman more liable to the 
ravages of protracted drought, or drenching floods of rain. 

The fertility of the soil and the nature of the productions are as 
various as the temperature and climate. India is traversed by large 
chains of rocky mountains and by hills of sand. It has ^Iso aandy 
deserts, where the burning south wind carries before it clouds of 
dust, in which it sometimes buries, houses and cultivated fields. 
At the mouths of the great rivers, the soil is usually marshy. 
In some instances, the marshy land extends along a great part of 
the banks of rivers in the interior. But with the exception of 
these uncultivated parts, India presents on all hands beautiful mead- 
ows, rich pastures, fields loaded with abundant harvests, which are 
gathered twice in the year, and valleys filled with every useful and 
every beautiful product of vegetation. 

Rice, the chief food of the frugal Indians, abounds in most of the 
provinces; wheat, barley, maize, and millet are common; melons, 
pine-apples and other fruits are abundant. No part of the world 
offers a more luxuriant display of beautiful and fragrant flowers than 
this. In Cashmere and the vales of Delhi and Seringa, the air is 
perfumed with roses from which the ottar is obtained. Beside 
these, there are multitudes of other plants,' as well of the useful as 
of the beautiful kind. A great part of the soil is covered with for 
ests of bamboo, which sometimes attain the height of sixty feet 
The country produces every variety of palm-trees, and the bread 
fruit-tree, beside the various fruit-trees of Europe, as apples, peais 

■ ■^■^^— ■■■■■ ■■! ■!■ ■■ I, .■.■■■I ■■■■■■■■ ^^— ^— ^^— ^B— ^— ^^^,— ^— ^ 
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plums, &c., oaks, pines, cypresses, poplars, myrtles, tamarinds, 
the teak for ship building, and ebony. 

In mineral wealth, India is one of the richest countries in the 
world. Many of the rivers are known to bring down particles of 
gold from the mountains* Rich mines of gold and silver occur in 
Golconda. There are many copper mines, and iron is found in 
almost every province. In no part of the world are diamonds so 
numerous or so beautiful as in India, especially in Bengal and some 
other provinces. i 

The animal kingdom is equally varied. Monkeys of various 
forms make their appearance «very where in troops. Bears, wolves, 
hysenas, lynxes, tiger-cats, caracals, leopards, ounces, tigers, ele- 
phants, and rhinoceroses are common. The country swarms with 
serpents; they are found in the forests, in the plains, in the gardens, 
and sometimes in the interior of the houses; even the sea, which 
-washes the Indian shores, is flUed with serpents, the bite of which is 
dangerous. The crocodile, lizard, and other reptiles abound. The 
birds are innumerable; there are more than 50 kinds of parrots; 
this is the original country of the peacock; the forests, in every 
part of it, are inhabited by enormous flocks of peacocks in a wild 
state. 

The population of Hindostan, amounting to 134,000,000, consists 
of two distinct clavsses, the descendants of the ancient inhabitants, 
and the tribes of foreign extraction. The most conspicuous of 
these tribes are the Tartars, Monguls, Afghans, Belooches, Malays, 
Persians, Arabs, and Jews. These mixed inhabitants form a small 
part of the population; they are estimated at 10,000,000 only. The 
Hindoos are the original people of the country, and still possess 
the finest portions of it. Their nation is of great antiquity, and 
its history may be traced back to the age of Moses. ' In the times 
of Alexander the Great, more than 2,000 years ago, they were the 
same people as now, possessing the same manners, religion, and 
customs. The descri])tion given of them in his time, would accu- 
rately describe them now. 

The Hindoos are in complexion nearly black, with long hair, 
straight limbs, and a pleasing countenance. They are naturally in- 
dolent, and desire nothing but ease. They make no figure in any 
except a few mechanic arts. Moderate and sober in their habits, a 
single piece of linen or cotton stuff suffices them for" clothing: their 
dwellings are the slightest and simplest that can be imagined; their 
sustenance consists of rice and water: little trouble is required to 
satisfy their few wants. Such is the general character and (y)ndi- 
tion of the people; there are, however, some rich individufils, 
habituated to the conveniences of life, who display in their houses 
nil the luxury of the East. We find the persons of the rajahs and 
4ie nabobs surrounded by numerous slaves, their garments glitter- 
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ing with gold, silver, genu, and eitibroidery, their apartments adorn- 
eti with painting and gilding, and perfumed with various valaaUe 

Their sacred bnoka, which contain a body of religion as well at 
a sviiltm of civil law, are written in a luiguage called Sanscrit, 
whicli iu a very rich and perfect language; it is not now^ spoken, 
but there are as many as ten different dialects of it in U8e. 

One of the mifl remarkable circumstances in Hindoo nuume^s, 
is the division of (he people into castes; a division which has exisl- 
eil Hir ihounands of years. The leading castes are four: first, Bra- 
niiii^, who are men of letXers, and have the care of religion and 



laws; second, the soldiers, called Rajah-poots, or descendants of 
the rajahs, (this class inclu<ies princes and sovereigns;) third, nter- 
chants, farmers, and shepherds, called Vaisyas; and fourth, Sudras, 
or laborers. The Bramin is req.uired to aljetain from animal food, 
and fermented liquors, and to perform innumerable religious rites 
and ceramonies. Some of them, however, engage in employments 
of a secular nature. Many of them are agents, or ministers, of the 
native princes; some of them embark in commerce; and others are 
employed in carrying raessi^es between distant places. They are 
an artful set of impostors, e:(pert In disguising the truth, and pracr 
tising without scruple every artifice to gull the people, and accom- 
plish their own selhsh purposes. The number of persons of this 
caste, who are respectable for their knowledge and vinue, is ei- 
■ tremely small. The great body of these hereditary priests and 
sages are devoted to ambition, intrigue, and volupti 
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The rajahjpoots seem not to possess the general character of the 
Hindoos. They have a ferocious courao^e, a savage ambition, and 
an insatiable avarice, not often compensated by any real virtues. 
Many of these are employed in the English service under the name 
of sepoys. — The duties of the third caste consist in the labors of 
the field and garden, the rearing of cattle, and the sale of landed 
produce. When they travel to pther countries, they engage in 
mercantile pursuits. — The business of the fourth and most numer- 
ous caste is servile labor. They are compelled to work for the 
Bramins, being considered as created solely fcr their use. To them 
the vedas, or holy books, must never he read, and whoever in- 
structs them in rdigion is doomed to one of the hells with which 
the world of spirits is provided. — Such is this singular institution 
of castes. Each individual remains invariably in the rank in 
which he is bom, and cannot aspire to a higher, whatever be his 
merits. The castes never intermarry, and so complete is the sepa- 
ration, that they will not even eat at the same table. 

The religion of the Hindoos, derived from their sacred books, 
inculcates a belief in the existence of one sijpreme God, who holds 
himself aloof from the world, in a state of perfect indolence and 
bliss, having committed the government of the universe to three di- 
vinities. They believe that those who withdraw from the world, 
and devote themselves to abstinence and self torture, will arrive at 
supreme happiness, by being united to the spirit of the great deity, 
as a drop of water is absor^d by the ocean. The souls of the less 
holy they ima^ne, will pass into the bodies of other men and 
brutes. The duties, ceremonies, and observances of religion are 
interwoven with all the common offices of life. The people wor- 
ship images, and, under the blind influence of superstition, drown 
their children in the rivers, in.flict upon themselves the most painful 
tortures and penances, and seek death by drowning, by fire, by be- 
ing crushed beneath wheels, and by throwing themselves on large 
iron hooks. There is not perhaps, in the whole history of the hu- 
man race, a picture more truly horrible and disgusting, than is pre- 
sented by the idolatries of this infatuated people. 

The greater part of this vast country has been brought under the 
government of the British East India company, almost entirely 
since the middle of the last century. More than half of the coun- 
try is directly tributary, while the other portions, under the domin- 
ion of various independent sovereigns, are, in a greater or less 
degree, subject to the influence of the British power in India. The 
government of British India is committed to a governor appointed 
by the king. Some of the principal English possessions in India, are 
Bengal, Bahar, and Benares, on the banks of the Ganges, of which 
Calcutta is the capital; the Carnatic on the coast of] Coromandel, 
of which Madras is the capital; the island of Bombay, the town of 
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Surat, and fleveral districts on the Malabar coast, of whickBomlxry 
is the capital. At each of these capitals is a president, who k 
charged with the local government. The whole number of Euro- 
peans residing in India, does not probably exceed 40,000; y^ sndi ia 
the superior intelligence of the Europeans to the inhabitants of 
Indisj that they are able to sustain a doniinion over more than a 
hundred millions of people ! 

The English who reside in India, have carried their native man- 
ners to this distant land; they generally live, however, in a style of 
great luxurv and magnificence. In addition to the amusements of 
England, they have tiger hunts, which are attended Tvith great 
danger. The animals are pursued by people mounted on elephants, 
and on horseback, accompanied by dogs. 

The celebrated city of Calcutta is the metropolis of the British 
power in India. It is situated on a branch or the Ganges called 
the Hoogly river. It is rendered somewhat unhealthy by being in 
the vicinity of extensive muddy lakes, and -an immense forest 
On approaching the city from the sea, a stranger is much struck 
with its magnificent appearance: the spires of the churches, tem- 
ples, and mosques, the ^strong and regular citadel of Fort "Williaiii, 
the extent of the buildings, the splendor of adjoining villas and 
gardens, present an interesting and varied picture. That part of 
the town which is occupied by the natives, and called the Black 
Town, extends to the north of the other, to which it exhibits a 
wretched contrast. The English houses are all detached, each 
possessmg a piece of ground surrounded by a high wall. Popula- 
tion, 600,000. 

One of the most memorable objects in Calcutta is the Black 
Hole, the prison in which Soubah Saribeh, on taking the fort, in 
1757, shut up the garrison, consisting of 146 persons; 123 of whom 
perished miserably before morning by suffocation. 

The city of Delhi is situated on the river Jumna, and was 
anciently the capital of liindostan. It is said to have contained, at 
one time, 2,000,000 of inhabitants. The present remains of its 
former magnificence are truly astonishing. The imperial palace, 
built of reddish granite, is 3,000 feet in length, and its breadth 1800. 
The rooms glitter with gilding and every species of ornament. 
The stables are^capable of holding 10,000 horses. Three other 
])alaces are still to be seen in the suburbs. In one of these, the 
walls of the great saloon are so profusely ornamented with crystals, 
that, when lighted up, it seems uke a conflagration. In this palace 
is a throne, over which a palm-tree of gold stretches its branches, 
upon which a peacock with expanded wings, also of ffold, is support- 
ed. The tail and wings of the peacock glitter with emeralds, and 
the fruit of the palm-tree is partly executed with diamonds. The 
workmanship is so exquisite, that the tree and peacock, which are 
- — ■ « — — — « — — — - — . .. 
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admirable imitations of nature, seem actually to wave to and fro in 
the breeze. This famous city, of which the accounts are so mar- 
vellous,, was plundered, about a century ago, by Nadir Shah, and 
robbed of treasures to the value of 50,000,000 dollars. It has 
since greatly declined, and the modern town is an inferior city, 
containing about 150,000 inhabitants. 

Lahore has lost much of its ancient splendor, but still possesses 
many fine buildings and elegant gardens. It contains the beautiful 
fortified palace of the Mogul sovereigns, one of the finest and most 
sumptuous in the world. When beheld from the opposite side of 
the river Ravcy, with its varied terraced gardens, it looks like a 
scene of enchantment. The roofs are adorned with a thousand 
species of the finest flowers. The interior of this magnificent 
building is ornamented with gold, lapis lazuli, porphyry, and fine- 
grained red granite. Pop. 150,000. 

Surat is a conspicuous trading city. The most remarkable 
institution is the Banyan hospital for sick, wounded, and maimed 
animals, dictated by the religious tenderness entertained by the 
Banyan sect for the animal creation. In 1772, it contained a 
variety of quadrupeds and birds; also an aged tortoise, which was 
known to have been there 75 years. There was even a ward for 
rats, mice, bugs, and other noxious animals. In sickness they are 
attended with assiduity, and provided with an asylum in old age. 
Pop. 450,000. 

Another city of distinguished interest in India, is Benares, being 
a place of great sanctity, and the focus of Braminical erudition. 
The streets of Benares are so extremely narrow, that it is difficult 
to get alon^, even on horseback. Some of the brick houses are 
six stories high, with terraces and. small windows. Those on the 
opposite sides of streets are often connected by crossing galleries. 
Benares contains many inhabitants of great opulence, and many 
active merchants and bankers. It is the Athens of the Hindoos. 
The Bramins are seen teaching literature and science in the streets, 
and under the trees. Since it came into the hands of the English, 
in 1781, it has increased rapidly. The population exceeds 600,000. 

Golconda, though renowned for diamond mines, contains none at 
present, and it is doubtful if it ever did; but it is a considerable 
depot for diamonds brought from other parts to be polished and 
fashioned for sale by the diamond merchants of Golconda. The 
city of Bejapoora exhibits scarcely any thing but shapeless heaps 
of ruins attesting its ancient magnitude. Here are some magnifi- 
cent relics of the tombs of Mahometan saints. 

Madras is a highly interesting place. On approaching this city 
from the sea, the flat, sandy shores, and low hills, present an appear- 
ance of barrenness, which wears off when we come nearer, and find 
■ . .... — . — i 
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crowds of human beings covering the beach« The public buildings 
have an elegant appearance, and exhibit beautiful colonnades sup- 
ported on arched bases. The fortifications of Fort Geoi^e, and the 
pagodas and minarets at a distance, mixed with trees and g^ardens, 
give an air of magnificence to the scene. Pop. 800,000. 

Pondicherry was once the most splendid European settlement in 
India. It stands on a sandv plain, near the sea, producing^ only 
palm-trees, millet and a few Kerbs. It has no commanding advan- 
tages for commerce, and derives all its importance from being- the 
capital of the French possessions in India. 

Bombay, the seat or government for the southwestern part of the 
British possessions in India, is situated on an island of the same 
namef. It has extensive fbrtificatiojis. At the commencement of 
the hot season, those Europeans who are obliged to have their resi- 
dence within the fort, erect temporary houses, some of which are 
elegant, but so slight as to be unable to resist the monsoons. As 
soon as the rains begin, they are taken down, and preserved for 
another year. It is a place oi growing importance. Pop. 200,000. 

Ceylon, a large island south east of Hindostan, belonging to 
Great Britain, may properly be described here. The inhabitants 
consist chiefly of various tribes, in a nearly savage state; of these 
the Cingalese are the principal. The maritime parts are inhabited 
by Moors, and some Europeans are settled in the island. The 
population is probably about 1,500,000. The climate is delightful, 
and the country abounds in the rich productions of India. It afibrds 
the best of cinnamon, and is famous for pepper, gold, precious stones^ 
ivory and pearls., European missionaries have lately undertaken 
to introduce Christianity among the natives, and signal success has 
attended their labors. Candy is the capital. 

237. CHIN INDIA, or FARTHER INDIA. 

Map of Asia. Where is Chin India? Boundariesf In what part is the Birman empiref 
Tonqiiinr Cochin China? Cainbodia? Laos? Siam? What hi the Cambodia riyer? Ir- 
rawaddy? What two gulfs in India? What is the capital? Where is Ava? Direction from 
Teflis? Kelat? Teheran? Calcutta? Caiiro? Bukhara? ToboUk? Mecca.^ AUnm^ 
Constantinople? London? Boston.^ From where ^u- are? Where k Uaamerapoonr* 
Rangoon? Tegu? Siam? Saigon? Aracan? 

238. CHIN INDIA, continued. 

This country, generally called Farther India, or India beyond 
the Ganges, comprehends the Birman empire, the kingdoms of 
Tonquin, Cochin China, Cambodia, Laos, and Siam. This vast 
country is scarcely known except along its shores. The interior is 
occupied by three principal ranges of mountains, with table lands, 
between which are three extensive valleys, beside many smaller 
ones. The coasts are liable to intense heats, and the lojv* valleys are 
subject to periodical inundations of the rivers. 

What of Pondicherry? Bombay? Island of Ceylon^ 
238. What doei Farther India comprehend? 
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The cohtrastg of barrenness and fertility are in thb country very 
ourprising. When there is little or no rain, tlie country is parched 
toa desert; bat alone the margin of rivers, and on the sides of 
mouDtains, a perpetuiJ verdure ia spread over the face of nature. 
Owing to the united- influence of great heal and great moisture, 
vegetation assumes tlie most luxuriant character. The loftiest 
trees known perhaps in the world, are here; wliile on every hand, 
are rare and curious plants, and a profusion of dazzling nowera, 
which impart to the atmosphere the most delicioua odors. The. 
genera! description of the climate, soil, antraalB, and v^eloblea, 
given of HindoKtan, will apply with little variation to this fruitful 
portion of the earth. The inhabitants of these countries resemhle 
the Mon^uls and Chinese, and are supposed to be derived fVom the 
aame original stock. 

The Birman empire is of recent origin, and includes the kingdom 
of Ava, and various conquered provinces. The ancient capital, 
Ava, was until recently in ruins; the materials of the houses, 
which were principally of wood, having been removed to the new 
city of Ummerapoora. This was the capital until a late date, 
when the emperor removed his court to Ava. 

Ummerapoora stands on the banks of a deep and extensive lake. 
It is said to exhibit a splendid appearance, and to resemble Venice 
in its situation. The royal library consists of many volumes of 
Jiistory, romance, medicine, music, painting and divinity. The city 
once contained about 175,000 inhabitants, but has greatly declined, 
Ava, the present capital, has been partially restored. 'I'he palace 
of the king is a splendid edifice. 

The Birmans are represented as lively, impatient, active, and 
irascible. Both men and women color the teeth block. The bodies 
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of the dead are burned. They excel in some arts, and maintain 
considerable commerce with several of the adiaeent conhtfies. 
Their religion bears a resemblance to that of the Hindoos, thongh 
divested of some of its offensive characteristics. The emperor is 
completely despotic. A white elephant is kept near the royal pal- 
ace, superbly dressed, and sumptuously fed, and receives homage 
from the people, as a sort of second sovereign, next in rank to the 
king. Tnis elephant is made to receive presents from foreign am- 
bassadors. The population is estimated at 30,000,000. 

Until the year 1826, this kingdom was much more powerful than 
at the present time. At that date, a war was terminated between 
the Birman empire and the British East India Company, by a treaty, 
in which the king of the white elephant ceded all the ^vestern coast 
of his empire to the latter power. Assam, which had been subja- 
gated by the Birmans, became once more independent, and the city 
of Rangoon was declared a free port. 

It was during the above-mentioned war that Mr. Judson, an 
American missionary, was imprisoned at Ava, where he suffered the 
greatest distress. This was alleviated by the affectionate courage 
of his wife, whose devotion to the cause of piety and humanity, 
amid the greatest dangers and trials, affords one of the most inter- 
esting narratives ever published. 

Laos is separated from the surrounding country by high moun- 
tains and thick forests. It affords musk, gold, and precious stones, 
and especially rubies, topazes, and pearls, also the best kind of gum- 
lac. Elephants are said to be so abundant, as to give name to the 
country. The trade is principally in the hands of the Tonquinese 
and Chinese. Hunting and nshing are almost the only occupations 
of the inhabitants, who are described as gentle, sincere, and super- 
stitious. The country is divided into several small kingdoms, under 
an absolute sovereign, who is the tool of his priests and ministens. 

To the east of Laos is Tonquin, of which the city of Tonquin is 
the capital. The climate is agreeable; the prodhictions various and 
abundant; the forests are filled with tigers, deer, antelopes, and 
mcyakeys; and the fields are covered with cattle, buffaloes, hogs, 
and winged game. The government is despotic. The people have 
lighter complexions than the other Indian nations, and black, long 
and thick hair. Their whole dress consists of a robe, which reaches 
to their heels. They are described as hospitable, faithful in friend- 
ship, and entertaining great respect for civil justice. Tliey manu- 
facture silk, cotton goc^, and other articles, and ke^ up a great 
commercial correspondence with China. 

To the south or Tonquin is Cochin China, of which the geogra- 
phy is very obscure. The country is divided into plains and moun- 
tains. During the autumn, ^e plains are inundated, and boats are 
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navigated over the fields and hedges; so that the children go out in 
smaU barks to fish for the mice which cling to the branches of the 
trees. This country produces many interesting articles of com-; 
merce, which attract many European traders. The people are re- 
grarded as one of the most lively and. active nations of Asia. The 
costume of both sexes consists of wide robes with flowing sleeves; 
their houses are built of bamboo, and roofed with reeds and rice 
Btraw, and are generally surroimded with groves of orange and 
lemon-trees, bananas and cocoas. The people are of Chinese origin, 
follow the teligipn of Budha, and submit to a sovereign who is 
styled King of Heaven. 

Of the kingdom of Cambodia we have few authentic accounts. 
It appears to be thinly peopled. The capital, called Cambodia, 
consists of a single street, with one large temple. The lands pro- 
duce rice and other vegetable food. Many Japanese, Chinese, and 
Malays are settled in the country; they are scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the natives, who have dark, yellow complexions, and 
long, black hair. 

At the bottom of the gulf which divides Chin India into two 
peninsulas, is the kingdom of Siam. This kingdom was considered 
as the leading power in this part of India, till it was curtailed by 
the Birman invasions. The country is fertile, and cultivated in 
parts with' skill and success. The productions and animals are 
similar to those of the adjacent countries. It is celebrated for the 
beauty and docility of its elephants. White elephants are venerat- 
ed, because the people believe that the souls of their sovereigns pass 
into them at death. It is said that the crocodiles which infest the 
principal river, Meinam, are sometimes 50 feet in length; this is 
doubtless an exaggeration. The trees along this river are covered 
with phosphoric flies, which emit and retain light, apparently like 
our lightning-bugs. Siam has mines of gold, silver, and copper. 
The capital^ called Odia, is said to contain monasteries, colonnades 
and temples, of some magnificence. The Siamese are of an olive 
color, mixed with red: they blacken their teeth, and have uncom- 
monly wide mouths. Each man has several wives, who are not 
allowed to e;at with their husbands. \The people are fond of boat 
fights, combats of elephantS; processions, and illuminations. Their 
commerce is considerable with Japan, China, and Hindostan. They 
follow the religion of Budha, and are governed by a king, who, 
if he pleases, marries his own sisters, and receives almost divine 
honors. 

289. MALACCA. 

Map of Asia. Where is the peninsula of Malacca? In what direction is it from Japanf 
Ceylon? Persia? How is it separated from Sumatra? What sea on the east? What great 
bay to the west? , 
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940. MALACCA, conriirvED. 
The peninBuIn of Malacca is 550 miles long, and HO broad. 
The interior ia occupied with imnienae forests. In these forests, 
the musqnitoes are so thick as to appear like clondsj st every Etep 
there is danger of treadine on serpents. Leopards, tig«ra, end 
rhinocerotjes, are ready to devour the undefendwi traveller. The 
Malays, far more treacherous than the wild beasta, nnwilbnglj 
bestow protection which a stranger needs, in a country so beset with 

Penper and other aromatic plants grow here. The forests, ar- 
rayed in perpetual verdure, contain aloe-wood, sandal-wood, and a 
species of cmnamon. Tigers, pursuing the anteltqtes acrosti the 



rivers, sometimes fall a prey to the crocodiles. The wild elephant! 
afford a plenty of ivory. Gold is found in some of the rivers, 
and tin is an article of export. Malacca, the chief city, once con- 
tained 30,000 people, but is now reduced to 6 or 6,000. The gov- 
erimient is in the hands of several chiefs. Fera, a country rich in 
tin, is governed by Mahometan princes, who are prevented from 
' working the mines, from an apprehension that it will oRend the 
genii of the mountains. The Malays, are a peculiar race, which 
we shall frequently meet with b the Asiatic ialea. 

241. CHINA PROPER. 
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242. CHINA PROPER, continued. 

China Proper embraces a space about three-fourths as larffe as 
the United States. The country is diversified with hills, valleys, 
plains, and mountains. The climate varies in difTerent places. In 
the southern parts, the heat is excessive; while in Pekin, snow lies 
on the ground for three months in the year, and the temperature is 
colder than in the same latitude in Europe. Such is the variety of 
the climate, that China produces the fruits both of the torrid and 
temperate zones. Rice, which is the general food of the people, 
is the chief article of culture. In the north, wheat, barley, and 
other grains take its place. Next is the tea plant, of which there 
are vast plantations in the southern and middle parts, and it is the 
great article of Chinese commerce. The country also produces 
silk, camphor, &c. 

Agriculture is pursued with diligence, but with a degree of skill 
and science far inferior to what is exercised in Europe. On the 
road from Pekin to Canton, there are extensive tracts m a state of , 
nature, dry mountains, which are not susceptible of cultivation, 
and gloomy heaths, which are destitute of almost every species of 
vegetation. Yet nearly the whole arable land is constantly employ- 
ed in the production of* human food. There are very few pastures, 
and few fields of oats or turnips ibr feeding cattle. Even some of 
the steepest mountains are brought under cultivation; they are 
cut into terraces, resembling, at a distance, immense pyramids 
divided into numerous steps or stories; and, what is worthy of our 
admiration, the water which runs at the foot of the mountain is 
raised from terrace to terrace to the very top, by means of a chain 
pump, which may be carried about and worked by two men. 

The monuments of the Chinese have been much extolled. We 
cannot help admiring some of their great roads, their one-arched 
bridges, their pyramidal towers, and their strange but sumptuous 
triumphal arches. . The great wall, in particular, cannot be beheld 
without astonishment. This celebrated rampart passes over high 
mountains, crosses deep vallejrs, and extends from the province 
Shensi to Wang-hay, or the Yellow sea, in a line of 1240 miles. 
In manv places, it is only a simple wall; in others, it has founda- 
tions of granite, and is built of brick and mortar. It was con- 
structed long since, as a defence against the Tartars on the north. 

The Chinese have displayed their remarkable industry in uniting 
by numerous canals all the waters, with which nature has so largely 
endowed their empire. Travellers are astonished at the length and 
commodiousnete of these canals. The rivers and canals are cover- 
ed with so great a number of vessels, loaded with all sorts of pro- 
visions, that the waters seem to have on their surface as large a 

242. Extent of China Proper? Pace of the countryf Climate? Productions? Agricul- 
ture! Ddcribe the country from Pekin to Oanton. What of moDument«? The great wall^ 
Canals? 
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population as ihe land. The canals have a stone quay aQ alon: 
their margin; but the navigation is slow, because the vessels t- 
generally drag'fied by men. The numerous rills, the rocks, ih 
woods, the fields, and quick succession of villages, render ChiuL 
a country highly pleasing to the eye; the wonders of nature a:, 
often beautifully combined with those of human industry. Ik 
most celebrated of the canals is that called l*ie Imperial casa! 
forming a cummunicalian between Pektn and Canton, about 1661 
miles long. It was built in the end of the 13th century, under llu 
grandson of Geng his Khan. The only interruption to this loaf 
navigation is adiHtanceofonbday^ journey in crossing- a mountain. 

Mc^chanical talent alone has met with encourt^ement among iht 
Chinese. Their industry in the manufacture of stu^, of jwtM- 
lain, of lackered work, and other articles, is aslonishinc, and can 
be compared to nothing in the world but their labors in tfie field, in 
the construction of canals, the levelliDg of mountains, and the fut- 
mation of ganlens. 

In features and the shape of the head, the Chinese resemble the 
race of Monguls. The head is almost quadrangular, the nose short 
without being flattened, the complexion yellow, and the beard thin. 
A Chinese female becomes vain of her beauty in proportion to the 
smallness of her eyes, the protuberance of her lips, the lankni^ 
and blackness of her hair, and the extreme smallness of her feel. 
This last qualification completes the idea of beauty. In order lo 
confer on them this high perfection, their feet are carefully swathed 
as tight as possible in youth, so that, when grown up, they seem 
to totter rather than walk. Among the men, corpulence, as the 
ai^n of an easy life, commands a certain degree of respect;_ men of 
thin forms pass as persons void of talent. People of quality allow 
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'tHe nails of their fingf^rs to grow long. » The hair of the head, and 
Of the heard is stained black. The preceding picture represents a 
CJhinese tradesman, lady, soldier, and mandarin. 

The Chinese are a set of subjugated and disciplined barbarians. 

Seldom do they lay aside the humble and insinuating air of slaves 

aLuxious to please. They rarely betray the slightest degree of 

iTTideness or passion. This character partly arises from the total 

sibstinence which they observe from heating diet an4 inebriating 

liquors. The use of tea is very common among them. A large 

'v^essel of it is prepared in the morning for the use of the family 

■tlirough the day. Polygamy is allowed to the grandees and man- 

clarins. Marriages depend upon the pleasure of the parents. In 

order to obtain a wife, presents must be made to her family. The 

husband cannot see her till the marriage ceremony is over. The 

Tvomen are kept in a sort of slavery; the Chinese peasant yokes 

liis wife and his ass together to his plough. 

The houses are of brick and hardened clay, and very often of 
xvood. In general, they have only one story. Those of the mer- 
chants have an upper story, which is used as a store-house. The 
exteriors of the buildings are adorned with columns and galleries. 
Their appearance is improved by small flbwer-pots, in which the 
Chinese take great delight, presenting an agreeable mixture of 
verdure with the varied colors of their numerous blossoms. Each 
house stands oy itself, surrounded with gardens, and spacious court- 
yards. The rooms are kept clean, vnth very little decoration. 
Even glass is not very liberally used, though it might seem so likely 
to please the taste of a vain and childish people. The Chinese 
dress themselves in long robes, with wide sleeves and flowing silk _^ 
girdles. Furs are every where seen in winter, differing in quality 
from sheep-skin to ermine. The people wear a small funnel- 
shaped hat, which is mounted with a large button of coral, crystal, 
or gold. 

TKe great and learned in China pay a species of adoration to 
Confucius, an ancient philosopher of their country, but the com- 
mon people are attached to the religion of Fo. It abounds in 
superstitions, self-accusations, apprehensions, and mortifications, 
suited to the timid, pusillanimous character of the eastern nations. 
The priests are called Bonzes. Their number is prodigious; it is 
said that there is at least a million of them in the empire. AH of 
them live by alms. These holy mendicants conceal under a sober 
garb, a sufficient quantity of pride and avarice. 

In so vast an empire, the trade between the different provinces 
must be of large amount, but we are unacquainted with its nature. 
The trade which they carry on with foreign' nations is not propor- 
tioned to the size and opulence of the empire. In 1806, China ex- 



Describe i he picture. Character of the Chinese f Houses'* Dress? What of Confucius? 
Reh'^ionf Bonzes f Trade of China' 
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ported about 45 millioos of i)0iincls weight of tea; 13 millions ^ 
which were sold to the Americans, 1 million to the Danes, and th 
rest to the British; 10 millions of pounds of sug^ar, 31,000 piech 
of nankin, 8 millions of pounds of tutenag, be»des copper, boraj 
alum, quick-silver, porcelain, lackered ware, tin, vermilion, SOO,00. 
pounds of cinnamon, rhubarb, musk, and various other drugs. 

The pretended wisdom of Chinese -laws may be characterized k 
few words. It consists in strict regulations of police, and fine dis- 
courses on morality. The emperor never alters the laivs, because 
they place the absolute power in his hands. The despotism of th^ 
sovereign keeps the grandees in order, and obliges them to remai:! 
united. There is no resistance on the part of the people; they 
have no courage, though much cunning; they find it safer to retaic 
a part of their property, by grovelling at the feet of their masters, 
than to risk the loss of the whole in order to obtain their Kbertv. 
Besides, they have scarcely a motive to rebel; though robbed by 
their superiors, they are suffered to rob in their turn by using false 
weights, and disguising their goods. Justice is ill administered; it 
may, however, te purchased of the judges at a reasonable price. 

The emperor is styled the Sacred Son of heaven. Sole Ruler of 
the earth, and the Great Father of his people. Offerings are made 
to his image and to his throne; liis person is adored, his people pros- 
trate themselves in his presence; the noblemen of his court, when 
addressed by him and receiving his orders, must bend the knee; 
every thing around him participates in the idolatry which is lavished 
on his person. When this demi-god goes abroad, all the Chinese 
iske care to shut themselves up in their houses. Whoever is found 
in his way is exposed to instant death, unless he turn his back, or 
lie fiat on the ground. All the shops by which the emperor is to 
pass, must be shut, and this prince never goes out without being 
preceded by 2000 men, carrying chains, axes, and various other 
mstruments, characteristic of eastern despotism. 

Pekin is the capital of the whole Chinese empire, and the ordi- 
nary residence of its sovereigns. It is situated in a fertile plain, at a 
distance of 26 miles from the great waU. The walls of Pekin are 70 
feet in height, and conceal the buildings from the view. The gates 
are not embellished with statues or with sculpture, but their pro- 
digious height gives them, at a certain distance, an air of grandeur. 
Tne greater part of the streets are in straight lines; the largest are 
120 feet wide, and nearly three miles in length, well aired, clean and 
cheerful. The whole street is generally occupied with shops, in 
which the silks and wares of China are sold. The magnificence 
of the imperial palace does not consist so much in the imposing 
elegance of its .architecture, as in the number of its buiklings, its 

Exports in 1806? Chinese lawsf Despotism? Emperor? What is required when he 
goes abroad? Situation of Pekin? What of its walls? Gates' Streets i* JDetcribe the im- 
perial palace uid gardens. 
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ooiirts, and its g^ardens. The walls of the palace comprehend a 
little town, inhabited by the great officers of the court and a multi- 
^xide of mechanics, all in the em))erorV service. The gardens of 
t^he palace form a vas^park; in which, at proper distances, artificial 
liilis rise 20 to 60 feet in height, separated from one another by 
little valleys, watered with canals, wnich unite to form lakes and 
"broad ponds: these are navigated by magnificent pleasure-boats, 
and their banks are adorned by a series of houses of which no two 
are alike. Pekin contains about 1,500,000 inhabitants. 

Nankin is situated on the Kiang. Without reckoning its sub- 
urbs, it is said to be 33 miles in circumference. The only public 
edifices at Nankin are its gates, which are extraordinary for beauty, 
and some temples, such as that to which the famous porcelain tower 
"belongs. This has eight stories, is ascended by 884 steps, and, ac- 
€X)rding to the Chinese, is adorned at the top by a pine-apple of 
aolid gold. In the comers of all .the galleries are' hung belb without 
numl^r, which send forth clear and delightful sounds from the im- 
pulse of the wind. Nankin passes f j>r the seat of Chinese learn- 
ing: its libraries are more numerous than those of any other place 
in the empire. Pop. 800,000. 

Canton is one of the most populous and wealthy cities of China. 
Its harbor is the only one in tne whole empire frequented by Euro- 
peans. It is delightfully watered by lakes, canals, and branches of 
the river Ta, all of which are covered with boats and junks. The 
city contains a great number of triumphal arches and temples, rich- 
ly ornamented with statues. The throng of passengers in the 
streets is so great, that it is difiicult to get along. Canton has about 
800,000 inhabitants. 

Vau-tchang-fou, in the centre of the empire, is almost equal to 
Paris in extent. The strongly fortified city of Kin-tcheou-fou, in 
the northeast, is considered as one of the kevs of the empire. Sin- 
gan-fou is one of the finest cities in the empire. Its walls are elev- 
en miles in extent. 

243. THIBET. 

ilfop nfAtia. Where is Thibet? Boundariesf What monntains •etiar^e it from Hindoi- 
tanf What of the Burrampooter river? Irrawaddy? What lake in Thibet? What is the 
capital? Where is Lassa? Direction from Pekinf Teflts? Cairo? Teheran? Bukhara? 
Kelat? Tobolfk? . Gaubul? Cooslautinople? Mecca? Boston? From where jou arc? 
Where is Bootan' 

244. THIBET, continued. 

Thibet is in extent about one-fiflh as large as the United States. 
The interior is little known. It is a very elevated and mountain- 
ous country, and has been called the Switzerland of Asia. The 



Population of Pekin? Extent of Nankin? What of its gates? Templet' Porcelaia 
tower? Libraries? What of .Canton? What of the other cUim of GhJu> 
244. Extent of Thibet? What has it been caUed? 
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Himmaleh movntains, on the southwestern boundary, are near!; 
five miles in lieight, and are the loftiest elevations on the globr. 
Tfie soil presents a general aspect of sterility, and the cliniatr, 
even as far south as the '27lh degree of latiti4f)e, ia intensely coU. 
The air is dry, but healthful; vegetatioh is scanty. Wheat, pease. 
and barley are the chief pmductions of agriculture. Sheep ant 
goata are numerous; the latter are celeh'rated for their fine hair, 
which is chiefly exported to Cashmere in a raw state, and then 
manufactured mto shawls. The iuhahitants appear to be a milJ 
race, of Tartar descent. They have large flocks of cattle; , wilj 
animals and wild fowl ere abundant. 

Thibet is remarkable as the chief seat of Lam^m, a reUgion 
which prevails over a large portion of Central Asia, the spiritual 
head of^ which is the Dalai Lama, or Grand Lama. This is the 
visible divinity of a great part of Asia. The divine spirit is sup- 
posed, after ijuittihg one boily, to enter a new one, and thus, under 
a succession of forms, the head of the church keeps up the inirack 
of his perpetnal existence. It is pretended that a heavenly odor is 
exhaled from his whole body; ihat-flowera grow beneath hia foot- 
step; and that, in the most parched desert, springs flow at Wa 
command. Such is the belief of this superstitious people, Tlie 
simple truth is, the Giand Lama is some person selected by design- 
ing priests to sit cross-legged, and receive the homage of »nnumef- 
able pilgrims, who flock to his temple from all parts of Central 

Laasa, the capital, b situated in a large plain. It is a Mnail cit;r, 
but the houses, built of stone, are spacious and lolly. It is tli« 
seat of the Thibetian government, end of the Chinese mandarins, 
who are apjktinted as overseers. The famous mountain, on which 
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ms the palaqe of tlie Grand Lama, is seven roiles from this city. 
This palace, or temple, is decorated with numberless pyramids of 
g^old and silver, and the ten thousand rooms of the interior contain 
an immense number of idols of the same preoious metals. Near 
this temple is a monitttery, which has three or four hundred apart- 
ments inhabited by monks, besides temples and mausoleums. 

Latak, in the west, is said to be a large town. Most of the 
towns are mere villages surrounding some temple. 

245. CHINESE TARTARY. 

MapofAsitt, Where is Chineae Tartary? Bouodaries? Where is Mantchooria? Mon- 
goliaf Sooneariaf Little Bucliaria? What three ranges of mountains in the western part 
of Ghmese Tartary? What desert in Mongolia? Wliere is Saizan Nor? Lake Palcati? 
What of the river Amoor? Hoang Ho? iTsuri? Kerton? Where is Gashgarf Direction 
from teheran? Teflisf Cairo? Gaubul? Tobokk? Mecca? ^here is Harcash? Kara- 
konim? Ooalin? Ningoota? Seghalien? 

246. CHINESE TARTARY, continued. 

Chinese Tartary is divided according to the" different tribes by 
which it is inhabited. The eastern part is occupied by the Mant- 
choos; the middle by the Monguls; and the west by the Kalmucks 
or Soongars. Little Bucharia, lying south of Soongaria, is also 
included in the Chinese possessions in this quarter. Of these vast 
countries we have little information from recent travellers. The 
greater part of this region seems to be an immense elevated plain, 
or table land, and is usually known by the name of the great plain 
or plateau of Central Asia. It is intersected with barren rocks, 
and vast sandy deserts, and is supported on all sides by tremendous 
ranges of mountams. 

THiese mountains are inexhaustible store-houses of snow and ice, 
which have a material influence in forming the climate of various 
parts of Asia. From these mountains, too, innumerable rivers 
flow, some of them emptying into the northern, and some into the 
southern seas, and others losing themselves in the deserts, enclosed 
by the mountains. The whole country is so cold and dry as to be 
ill suited to agriculture. The great sandy desert of Cobi, or Sharao, 
on account of its elevation, and the vicinity of snow-capped moun- 
tains, is not subject to the scorching heat of other deserts, but it is 
equally barren and destitute of water, and can only be traversed by 
camels. 

Mantchooria comprises the eastern part of Chinese Tartary, and 
appears not to be a populous country. The Mantchoos are of 
Mongul origin. The lung of the l^antchoos in a former age 
conquered China, and the emperors since have been his descend- 
ants. Mantchooria, now a dependency of China, has kept up con- 

Palace of the Grand Lama? Latak? Other towns? 

246. How u Chinese Tartary occupied? What of Little Bucharia? What of the greater 

irt of Chinese Tartary? Wm of mouataina^ Riven' Peaert of CoU or Shamo? Wliere 
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sideraWe intercourse with that country, which has had an infinenc? 
to soften the barbarous character of the people. Though, for the 
most part, a nation of wanderers, and living in tents, yet many of 
them have fixed habitations, and have made greater advances 
towards civilisation than the other inhabitants of these remote re- 
gions. Their language is said to be the most perfect of the Tartar 
dialects. Their general dress is like that of the Chinese, and the 
women decorate their heads with a fanciful array of flowers. 
That part of the Mantchoo territory which lies between the great 
wall of China and the river Amoor, appears to be well inhabited, 
and contains a great number of towns and villages. The capital is 
Seghalien. 

The Monguls are a wandering people, subsisting almost entirely 
on their flocks and herds, which they lead to pasture in diflferent 
parts of their wide territory, according to the season and state of 
forage. Their domestic animals are horses, camels, oxen, sheep 
and goats. They dwell in tents of felt, and use covered wagons 
for the conveyance of their families from place to place. They 
remove usually fifteen times a year. At the time of removal, the 
flocks, men, women and children, form a regular procession, follow- 
ed by the young women singing cheerful songs. The amuse- 
ments of these wandering and happy tribes are horseraces, in 
which even the young women excel; archery, wrestling, panto- 
mime and singing, performed by the girls, and accompanied by the 
violin and flute. 

The complexion of the Monguls is yellow; they have flat noses, 
small oblique eyes, thick lips, large ears, and black hair. They 
possess a very cheerful temper, and their general character is kind, 
frank, and hospitable. They are subject to China, but in some 
parts the Chinese dominion is little more than nominal. The 
khans of southern Mongolia are entirely under the government of 
China, to which they pay an annual tribute, and present themselves 
at the emperor's court in the posture of the humblest vassals. 

Among the Kalmucks, or Soongars, hunting, the care of flocks, 
and the building of tents, are considered as the only occupations 
suited to the dignity of a freebom son of the desert. Their tents 
are made of poles, and covered with felt. They prefer the freedom 
of their wandering habits and portable dwellings, to all the con- 
veniences of a settled life. They live almost wholly oivflesh, and the 
products of their dairies. The Kalmucks are a cheerful, robust 
people, never dejected by sorrow, never subdued by despair. The 
marriages of this people are celebrated on horseback. On the day 
appointed for the nuptials, the bride, mounted on a fleet horse, rides 

rf ■ B.^^— ^» ■■■■ ■ ■ ■■■■ ■■»■■» ■^^^»^M^P^^^^^— .^.^^^^ ■ I ^^^^^ ■■ 

Inhabitants? What of the Monguls? Describe their remdvals from one place to an- 
other. Personal appearance of the Mon8;iilsf Character? Goveriuneot? What of the 
Kalmucks? Describe a marriage among them. 



off at full speed, her lover pursuing, and if he overtake her, she 
becomes hia wife without further ceremony. But if thewom^ be 
disinclined towards her pursuer, she will not suffer him to overtake 
her. The preceding picture illustrates a Kalmuck wedding. The 
Monguls, Kalmucks, and most c^" Vlie other tribes of Chinese 
Tartary, are devoted to the superstitious worship of the Grand ' 

Little Bucharia lies to the west nf Thibet, and is divided from 
Independent Tartaryby the celebrated mountains called Belur Tag; 
it appears, nolwithstani^ng its appellation, to be an extensive coun- 
try. It is inhabited hy a people considerably advanced in civilisa- 
tion, and entirely different from the Tartars in features and man- 
ners. They are chiefly occupied in trade and commerce. Their 
religion a Mahometan. They were subdued and made tributary 
lo the Kalmucks, but are now under the dominion and protection 
of China. Little is knOwn nf the origin of this people. They 
appear to be the original inhabitants mixed with Kalmucks. The 
country, though cold, is very fertile. Its chief commoiiities are 
gold, and precious stones, raw silk, and rhubarb. Cashgar, the 
capital, formerly gave name to a kingdom, and was well known in 
the East by its commerce, part of which it still retains, though 
greatly declined from i^ ancient splendor. 

247. COREA. 

' Mapn/Jiia. WhtnuCornP Dounilarinr Id nhiil diiecluin H Kiukilio rrom C«h- 
ftr! Cunslinlinapkf TiBlif CWo.' TeluTia; Clubul.' Tsbolik.' Bgilan^ From 

34S. COREA, coKTiNUBD. 
Between Mantchooria and the islands of Japan, is the great pen- 

DacrilK llicjiiUiirc. Ftrliibn oT Ihr MDUf iili iid Kilmncb^ WbU ol LLKlt Buctuim! 
Inhitiiunli? TKeir oriBin.' Wlal eT gubsarf 
MS. Wlioa u i;«i»> ■ 
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JDSDla of Cores. It is sdd that thig conntiy, thoag-h in the lati- 
tude of Italy, has a. very cold climate on account of the mountains 
it contains. In the northern part, snow falls in winter in such large 

SuaDtitres, as to render it necessary to dig passages under it to go 
'om one house to another. Yet the soil is fertile and well culd- 
vated. Among its minerals are gold, silver, lead, iron, topaiies, 
and rock salt The most common animals are wild boar^, croco- 
diles of great size, bears, sahles, martens, beavers, and deer. 

The Corean towns have the same general appearance as those 
of China. But the houses are built of mud, without art, and des- 
titute of convenience; in some places, they are raiseil on stakes. 
The houses of the nobility have more external show, and are sur- 
rounded with extensive gardi 



The Careens are a well made people, of an agreeable physiogno- 
my, and very polished in their manners. In a state orsubjectioD 
ibr ages to a (oreign yoke, they have contracted the 



tude. They are much addicted to pleasure, and so habituated to 
cheadile, that even the Chinese are taken in by ihem. Any sea- 
men, wfio are so unfortunate as to sufler shipwreck on their Khore, 



are reduced to slavery. The Chinese have introduced their ana, 
Bciences, and language into Corea, Here, as in China, the philos- 
ophy of Confucius is the prevailing doctrine among the great and 
learned. But the idolatrous religion of Fo has man^ fbllowcis. 
The Coreans manufacture a very white and strong paper from cot- 
ton; they also make fans and painted paper for ornamenting rooms, 
and very fine linens. The other branches of their industry are 
unknown. 
The king of Corea is subject to China. He resides at King-ki- 

th^af WhU oT Ihe Curmu? DEicrihc (he piclare. What Inia Cks Cbwe duKl 
WkH >f rslifiH.' WlMdol^CaraMiiMuiifa^liucr WhU of Uk Si>| sTOsni' 
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tao, which is the capital. In his own country he is absolute. 
Every inhabitant is hound to labor for him three months, besides 
ivhich he receives a tenth part of all the productions of the country. 

249. CHINESE EMPIRE. 

Map of Asia. Where is the Chinese empire? Boundaries? What three r&Bges of moun« 
tains ill the western part bf this empire? W hat lakes in this empire? What countries are em- 
braced in the Chinese empire? 

Map of the World. Begin and count the degrees of longitude east from Washington to 
Fekin. How many degrees between the two places? Begin at Washington and count the 
degrees of longitude west to Pekin. How many are there? Which is tne nearest way ta 
Pekin, east or west? How many di^rees nearer to Washington is Pekin if you go west, than 
rf y on go east? 

250; CHINESE EMPIRE, continued. 

The Chinese empire embraces China Proper, Thibet, Corea, and 
Chinese Tartary. These various countries, all united under one 
sovereign, occupy a space more than twice as extensive as the 
United States, and constitute the most populous empire in the 
world, and the most extensive, except that of Russia. The num- 
ber of the inhabitants is very uncertain, but may be estimated as 
follows: — China Proper, 200 to 250 millions; Thibet, 12 millions; 
Corea, 15 millions; Chinese Tartary, 6,500,000.. It is probable 
the whole population of the Chinese empire does not exceed 
250,000,000. 



251. JAPAN. 

Man of Asia. Where are the Japan isles? Boundaries? 
Whicn is the largest? What strait between Niphon and Jesso? 



How many viands are Aere' 



Map of Pacyic Ocean. In which direction are the Japan irles from New Enckad acrosi 
the Paoinc? About how many degrees of longitude is Niphon west of Boston? Which m 
most northerly, the centre of Niphon, or Washmgton? 

252. JAPAN, CONTINUED. 

The three islands of Niphon, Kiusiu and Sikoke, surrounded 
with a multitude of smaller islands, form the empire of Japan, a 
country not more than three times as extensive as New England, 
yet containing nearly twice as many inhabitants as the whole of the 
United States. This flourishing state, at the farther extremity of 
Asia, is withdrawn from the researches of travellers, by the cautious- 
ness of its policy, which excludes foreigners from iVs dominions. 

The whole country is full of mountains and hills, and its coasts 
are beset with steep rocks, which are opposed to the waves of a 
stormy ocean. But the hills, the mountains, and the plains, enriched 
with many singular plants, present an interesting picture of human 
industry and skill. The most celebrated mountain of Japan is that 
of Foosi, which is covered with snow through the year. The 
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gntLter part of the mountains are covered with evergreen trees, and 
abound m limpid springs. 

These islands expenence great extremes of heat and cold. The 
Bummer heat, however, is frequently alleviated by the sea breezes. 
In winter, the northwest winds are exceedingly shaip, andbrin^ along 
with them an intense frost. Thunder is l^eaird almost every night in 
summer; storms, hurricanes, and earthquakes are very frequent 
Every part of Japan is under cultivation, with the exception of the 
most rugged mountains.' On the sides of steep hills, stone walls 
are raised which sustain plots of ground sowed with rice or with 
pulse. Rice is the principal grain. The tea-plant grows without 
culture in the hedges; ginger, black pepper, sugar, cotton, and in- 
digo, are cultivate with success^ The Japanese have no apples, 
but they have oranges of a large size, pears, figs, and date plums. 
Thev have a great variety of useful and beautiful trees and shrubs. 

There are few cattle in Japan; a variety of the buffalo, and some 
very small oxen, are .employed in agriculture. Dogs are fed at the 
expense of the towns, and are treated with much kindness and re- 
spect. Bears, wolves, and foxes are the only wild animals, and there 
are very few birds. Gold and silver abound. Copper foims the 
chief wealth of some of the provinces, and the most valuable of their 
exports. ^ ' 

The houses have only two stories on account of the earthquakes. 
The interior is divided into apartments by movable partitions, and 
is ornamented with paintings. The furniture glitters with a bright, 
unchangeable varnish. The Japanese are well formed, free and 
easy in their manners, of a hardy constitution and of middle stature. 
Their complexion is generally yellow, but the women, from wearing 
veils, preserve their skin as" white as Europeans. Their eyes are 
oblong, small, and sunken, as if constantly winking. Their hair is 
black, and their noses broad and snubby. A Japanese is certainly 
rather a ludicrous object: his head half-shaved, the hair which is left 
accumulated on the top of his head, the enormous covering of oiled 
paper in which he is wrapped up when he travels, his salutations, 
which consist in bending his body repeatedly to the ground, and the 
fan which he constantly holds in his hand, present an extraordinary 
figure. The Japanese, proud of the minute cleanliness of their 
habits, despise the Europeans as a dirty race. They have a high 
sense of honor; their courtesies and ceremonies are infinite; they 
have books teaching them how to take a draught of water; how to 
give and receive presents, and all the other minutiee of behavior. 
The following picture represents a Japanese priest or bonze, lady, 
soldier, lady and servant. 

In Japan there are no taxes to interrupt the progress of trade. 
The harbors are filled with large and small crafl. The shops and 

Olher moi|aUi)u? Glimatef Soilf Productions? Animak? Minerebf What of 
Houiet? Personal appearance of the Japanesef Describe a Japanese. What of the char* 
■cter of the paoplef Pescribe the picture. Trade' 



markets teem with all sorts of wares. The Japanese import nv ' 
silk, sugar, turpentine and drugs from China. Their exports are 
copper, varnish, and gum-lac 

The government is an absolute and herediCarj monarchy, sup- 
ported by a great number of subordinate princes, who arrange the 
revenue of their own fiefs or governments. The laws of the 
country are few, but executed wifli the utmost rigor, and wiiJi no 
respect to persons. The police is vigilant. There is reason to be- 
lieve that, at the present time, there is a gradual, but slow improve- 
ment in the moral and political condition of the people. The pop- 
ulation is about 35,000,000. 

The towns on the northern and western coast of the island of 
Niphou and of all the island of Sikoke are only known to us by 
name. In Kiusia is the harbor and town of Nangasacki. When 
approached by sea, this city presents views so beautiful, that any 
thmg like them would be sought for in vain in the most celebrated 
picturesque gardens of Europe. A rock, 29S paces long, is the only 
place in which the Dutch are allowed to reside, where they live in 
a state of seclusion and solitude, ignorant of all the world beside. 
These are the only foreigners permitted in the Japanese dominions. 
Sanga is celebrated for tne beauty of its women, and a manufacture 
of almost transparent porcelain; and Cangoxinia is the place where 
the Portuguese land«l when they first discovered the country. 
They obtain^ access, and for a time were freely admitted. The 
Catholic missionaries propagated Christianity to a great extent, but, 
owing to their imprudence, the Portuguese, as well as all other 
Christian nations, were banished, and have since been excluded 
from the kingdom. Forty thousand Japanese, who had embraced 
Christianity, suffered a miserable death from persecution. Tho 
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most common tonnent inflicted upon them was roasting- alire. 
Some faint traces of the Christian religion remain, mingled with 
their ancient superstitions; but in general the people are attached 
to the religion of Budha, resembling that of Fo. They are very 
superstitious, and have a multitude of objects of worship. On the 
high road, every mountain, hill, and cliff is consecrated to some di- 
vinity, to whom travellers are required to address a multitude of 
long prayers. As this would occupy too mucli time for those who 
are in haste, a machine is used, consisting of an upright post, with 
an iron plate set into the top. The turning round of this plate, 
upon which the prayer is engraved, is deemed equivalent to repeat- 
ing the prayer. 

263. ASIA. General View. 

Map ofAtiei^ Map of Pacific Ucean^ and Map of the World, How ia Asia bounded? 
What division between Asia and Europef How is Africa connected with Asia? How separat- 
ed? What is the most northern point of Asia' Th^most southern? The most eastern? The 
most western? What separates Asia from America? What seas around Asia? What galfs.'' 
What bays? What great salt lalce or sea in Asia? What other lakes? What country in 
North America is in Uie same latitude as the Caspian sea? What large rivers in Asia flow into 
the southern seas? What into the northern? Describe the Indus} Oanges} Kiaqg Ku; 
Amoor ; Lena ; Yenisei ; Obi ; Gihon ; Euphrates ; Tigrb. 

Boundaries and capital of Arabia? Turicey in Asia? Caucasian countries? Persia? In- 
dependent Tartary? Afghanistan? Beloochistan? Hindostan? Chinese Tartary? Chin 
India? Malacca? Thibet? China? Russia in Asia? Corea? Japan? Chinese empirr? 
What large town in the United States is in nearly the same latitude as Pekin? Which of the 
Soutliern States h directly west of Japan? What desert in Asia b on the opposite skle of the 
globe to Philadelphia? What part of America is in the same latitude as Hindostan? Arabia 
and Chio India? What, in tne same as Persia? Independent Tartary? Rossia in Asia? 

Where is the Belur Tag range of mountains? The Altaian? The Himmaleh? The Grauts^ 
Tht Ural? Caucasus? Where u mount Ararat? 

254. ASIA. General View, continued. 

According to the most authentic records, it was in Asia that 
civilisation and the arts had their rise. It is certain that within its 
limits the first human pair had their residence, and that from them 
the world was peopled. Here the great events recorded in the 
Old Testament chiefly happened. Here some of the great mon- 
archies of antiquity had their rise and fall; here lived the prophets; 
here dwelt David and Solomon; here ministered the Saviour of 
mankind j here the apostles received, and here began to preach, the 
gospel. 

It is ascertained that Asia is completely separated from the Amer- 
ican continent by Behring's straits. Taking its boundaries as 
usually laid down, the whole extent maybe estimated at 16,000,000 
square miles; its greatest length being about 6,000 miles, and its 
greatest width 4280 miles. Its extent is somewhat more than that 
of the whole continent of America. Its population is variously esti- 

What is the present religion of Jsipan? Describe the praying madiine. 

264, Where dirl the arts have their rise? In what countrv "did the first human pair live? 
WItat great jevenis hnve happened in Asia' How is Asia aeuuiated from America? Extent of 
AsU? Leo)$th? Width' 
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mated at from 840,000,000 to 680,000,000. It probably amounts at 
least to 400,000,000, and nearly equals the population of the rest 
of the globe. 

In the centre of Asia is an immense plateau, or plain, which rises 
between the 90th and 50th parallels of latitude. It is an assem- 
blage of naked mountains, enormous rocks, and very elevated 
plains. Near these high regions, three immense ranges of moun- 
tains shoot up, forming a rampart round the plateau, and the centre 
from which the principal ridges branch out and traverse various 
parts of Asia. These ranges are. the Altaian on the north, Belur 
Tag on the west, and Himmaleh on the south. Here the princi- 
pal rivers of Asia have their source. The^ Himmaleh range is con- 
sidered the highest in the world. Its loftiest peaks have been esti-^ 
mated at 25 or 26,000 feet, an elevation of about 5 miles above the 
level of the sea. The highest peaks of the Altaian chain are 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea, and are covered with jperpetual 
snow. The highest peaks of the Belur Tag are very lofty> but 
their precise elevation is not known. 

Beside these ranges, there is the Ural chain, which commences 
near Nova Zembla, forms a part of the division between Europe 
and Asia, and, proceeding in a southerly direction, terminates be- 
tween the sea of Aral and the Caspian sea; the Caucasian chain, 
between the Black sea and the Caspian, whose tops are covered 
with perpetual snow; the mount Taurus chain, commencing in the 
northeastern part of Turkey, where the Ararat rises into the region 
of perpetual snow, one branch terminating in Asia Minor, the other 
passing through Syria along the Mediterranean sea; and the Vindha 
and Gauts, in the middle and southern parts of Hindostan. 

To the north of the Himmaleh mountains, is the elevated plain or 
plateau called the Desert of Cobi, or Shamo. This is perhaps the 
highest plain on the globe. Here we find only salt lakes and small 
livers, which are lost in the mass of sand and' gravel; some few 
tracts of pasture, or stinted shrubs, are the only signs of vegetation. 
The length of this plateau is about 900 miles, by 500 in width, and 
is equal in extent to one-fourth the territory of the United States. 

The principal rivers of Asia that flow into the southern seas are 
the following: The Yangtse Kiang, which rises in Thibet, has a 
course of 3381 miles, and empties into the Blue sea^ the Hoang Ho, 
which rises in Thibet, and has a course of 1984 miles to the Yellow 
sea; the Irrawaddy, which rises in Thibet, and has a course of 
1799 miles to the bay of Bengal; the Ganges, which rises in the 
Himmaleh mountains, and has a course of 1550 miles into the bay 
of Bengal; the Burrampooter, which rises in the Himmaleh moun- 

Dcacribe the.ceiitn] paa of Asia. What three great ranges of monotains arottod Oentral 
Aaia.' Whefe have the principal riven of Asia their •ource? Wiiat of the Himmaleh 
moantains? Altaian chain? Belur Tag? Ural mountainsf Caucasianf Moont Tannu^ 
Vtodba? Oaiitsf What of the Desert of Gobi? What principal riven flow into the south- 
ern icai of Aua? What of the Yangts« Kiang? Boaog tto? irrawaddy^ Ganges? Bur 
rajnpooler' 
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tains, and has a course of 1^40 miles to its ttnion with the Ganges; 
the Indus, which rises in Thihet, and has ^course of 120O miles to 
the sea of Arabia; and the Euphrates, which rises in the north- 
eastern part of Turkey in Asia, and has a course of 1147 miles to 
the Persian gulf. The principal tributary of the Euphrates is the 
Tigris. 

Of those rivers of Asia that empty into the northern seas, the 
principal are the Lena, which rises in the mountains neat lake 
Baikal, and has a course of 2071 miles to the Arctic ocean; the Obi, 
which rises in Chinese Tartary, and has a course of 2151 miles to 
the sea of Obi; the Yenisei, which rises in the Altai mountains; and 
has a course of 2108 miles to the Arcticocean; the Amoor, or Sag- 
halien, which rises in Chinese Tartary, and has a course of 1823 
miles to the sea of Okotsk; and the Irtish, which rises in Chinese 
Tartary, and has a course of 1302 miles to its union with the Obi. 

Asia is remarkable f )r its lakes, which are generally salt, brackish, 
or sulphurous, and many of them with no outlets. The Caspian 
sea is an immense salt lake, being 646 miles long, from norUi to 
south, and 265 in its greatest breadth, and is in fact the largest lake 
in the world. Though it receives the Volga, the longest river in 
Europe, with many others, yet it is destitute of an outlet. The sea 
of Aral, beside many other smaller lakes in Asia, is salt, and pos- 
sesses no outlet. The lake Asphaltites, or Dead sea, a bituminous 
lake, beneath which it is supposed are the ruined cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, is situated in Turkey in Asia. 

255. ASIA. General View continued. 

The climate of Asia presents many curious phenomena. Owing 
to the immense masses of snow and ice, which accumulate in the 
great mountain ranges, the climate of many parts is rendered much 
colder than it would otherwise be. The great elevation of Central 
Asia, united with the preceding cause, renders those regions much 
colder than other countries in similar latitudes. In those parts of 
Tartary which are situated in the some latitudes as France, the 
winter commences in the month of September, two months earlier 
than in the latter country; yet Arabia and Turkey are among the 
hottest countries on the globe, owing to the hot winds which 
come from the parched surfiice Of Africa. Another remarkable cir- 
cumstance is that Asia has no temperate zone. All its countries are 
either cold or hot, either presenting the stern climate and scanty 
vegetation of cold regions, or the enervating warmth and luxuriant 
fertility of torrid regions, 

4 

Indus? Euphrates f Tierisf What principal rivers empty iuto the northern seat of Asia/ 
What of the Lena? Obi? Yenisei? Amoor? Irtish? 

Here let thtpupU aiutoer questiorhs on Table No. 21, in the Atlas, 

What of lakes in Asia? Caspian sea? Aral? Asphaltites? 

255. What two causes render the climate of Asia colder than it would otherwise br' 
What of the cliiaate of Tartarjf Of Arabia and Tuikey? Has Asia aov tempei-atc soo«? 
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It is owing to this remarkable circumstance, that Asia presents 
such a marked contrast in its inhabitants. They may be divided 
into two great classes — the feeble and effeminate nations of the 
south, and the bolder and more warlike inhabitants of the north. 
These latter nations, occasionally bursting down from their sterile 
mountains and plains, have subjugated the less warlike inhabitants 
of the milder climates. Thus the history of Asia has for ages pre- 
sented a succession of revolutions, following each other with such 
rapidity as to render it difhcult to keep pace with the march of 
events. 

The food of the southern inhabitants is rice and maize; that of 
the northern, millet and barley. On the borders of each we find 
countries of wheat. Nature produces in the southern regions 
delicious fruits, and in some parts the strongest and most pungent 
aromatics; but the north is deprived even of the orchard fruits of 
£urope and America, and a large space bordering upon the Arctic 
ocean, inhabited by the rein-deer, must ever remain inaccessible to 
cultivation. 

The Tartars, the Monguls, and a part of the Persians, led by 
the nature of their country to the keeping of great numbers of 
animals, imbibe a strong taste for horsemanship, and consequently 
become devoted to robbery and war. In the west, the camel is 
used for the transportation of goods from one country to another. 
China, deprived in a great measure of beasts of burden, has con- 
nected all the different parts of the country by means of canals. 
The want of wood obliges the inhabitants of the central plateau 
and Arabia to live in tents. On the contrary, in India, and other 
countries abounding in wood, particularly in the palm, the indolent 
inhabitants construct their buildings in the slightest manner, oflen 
with branches covered only with leaves. Thus the towns of Asia 
appear and disappear like the empires of which they are the 
momentary centres. 

A wandering and patriarchal life is clearly pointed out by nature 
to many Asiatic nations. While its immense plains are incapable of 
cultivation, they are yet well adapted to pasturage. The unlimited 
authority of a father of a family among these people, necessarily 
becomes the pattern for government, and despotic systems are con- 
sequently adopted. In some other parts of Asia, the uniform 
fertility of the soil, and constant mildness of the climate, in recom- 
pensingr too rapidly the most trifling labor, have stifled almost in its 
oirth the energy of the human mind, which requires to be stimulat- 

loto what two claiMt may the inhabitants of Asia be divided? What of the bolder inhabitanti 
of the Aorth? Whn has the history of Asia presented for ages? What of food in the north 
ofAuaf la the southf Productions of the south of Asia? Fruits of the north of Asia? 
What Asiatic nations are devoted to robbery and war? What of the camel? What of China? 
Wbv do the Tulars and Arabs live in tents? What of the inhahitanb of India? What of 
the towns in Asia? What kind of government have the wandering tribes of Asia? What 
leads them to form despotic governments? What effect has the fertility of the soil and th« 
■ildiMM of (he climate ia aomf parts of Asia produced' 
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of s mental and bodHy inactivity, whicb becomeB nereditary, 
appears to Htomp the races of Asia with a genera] mferiority in 
enerey and courage. 

TEe most remarkable feature in the motal condHkm of Asia ia 
presented by its snper^tionB. In the Russian ponesaioiu, tht 
Greek religion makes a sbw and feeble progreai; while Mahom^ 



tanism and Paeanism, in varions forms, flouriBh in all Other parts 
of this grand division of the glcd>e. Christianity, which here had 
its origin, is eiiled to other chmes, and a lying pn^het and jng^ii^ 
priests stretch their dark dominion over the oiillions that inh»Bt iL 
The engraving represents the Asiatics aa rejecting Christtaliity. 



966. NORTHWESTERN OCEANICA. ASIATIC 
ISLANDS. 
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uniU cpmnle SthhUii rrna Mill Wlul UiiiCi bMiieiiii Cclcbn and Burm? Btti^n 
Sumura ind 1ml WliU m brtwea Ike Pbilippiae iila lai ntuuF Wbu ■« )>e1>nm 
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367. NORTHWESTERN OCEANICA, c 

Od the eHStern border of Asia are a numl 
populous islands, scattered in the Pacific ocean, whicli pass under 
the general title of. Asiatic islands, or Northwestern Oceanica. 
The most important of these islands are Sumatra, Java, and 
Borneo, called Sunda isles, the Philippine islands, and tiie Moluccas 
or Spice islands. 

Tne Sunda isles are Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. Sumatra is in 
extent about equal to New England and the Middle States; it has 
a population of 4,000,000, one-third of that of the United States. 
A range of mountains runs through the island near the weafem 
coast. The highest peak, mount Ophir, lies directly under the 
equator. The climate is coot, notwithstanding its »tuation; the 
western .coast is low and sickly. The principal productions are 
rice, pepper, cotton, camphor, and ratan. The wild animals are 



Bereral petty kingdoms; the interior is Inhabited bya raceof canoi- 
bala; the coast is possessed by Malays. The governments are 
generally hereditary despotisms; the religion is pagan. Bencooien 
Eiebngs to the En'gUsh, and is the only European settlement. The 
picture represents a scene in Sumatra. 

Java is in extent somewhat larger than the state of New York, 
and has a population about equal to Sumatra. A range of moun- 
tainaruns through the island from east to west. Many of the sum- 
mits^re volcanic. The climate in many parts is extremely sickly; 
the soil is fertile, and produces rice, sugar, pepper, and coffee, 

iSI. WlHra art tbt Aiialic uIadJi lilusltd' Samf Iht m«[ importui ol Ihem. Whicb 
■> (ilM Um Bundi Bin! Whilof Sumiln^ Muunluiu.' CliiuUf Prodncikiiu? Aal- 
aikt lohibHntir Vhat al BnuolBiif Doeribt thi phtan. WhM of Itnt 
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which are extensively exported to various parts of the world. Thf 
inhabitants are the original Javanese, and Malays, who are c^ the 
Mahometan religrion. The Javanese are indolent, superstitious, and 
dull of nnderstanding, bnt remarkable for candor and veracity. Ba- 
tavia, founded by the Dutch, is the chief town, and has many edi- 
fices in the European fashion. 

Borneo is the largest island on the globe, with the exertion of 
New Holland, and is three times as extensive as the four Middle 
States. Its population is reckoned at 8,000,000. The face <^ the 
country on the coast, and for some distance inland, is low and 
marshy; the interior is partly mountainous. The climate is un- 
healthy. Earthquakes are frequent. The island has several con- 
siderable rivers. The productions are rice, pepper, camphor, and 
the fruit trees of India. Diamonds of great value are (bund here. 
The bird of paradise is common, also monkeys of the largest kind, 
and the ouran^ outang, which so strongly resembles the human 
species. The mhabitants of the coast are Malajrs, Javanese, and 
Bugis, or natives of Celebes, all of the Mahometan religion. The 
interior of the country is divided among independent tribes; the 
government is despotic. Borneo, on the west part of the island, is 
the chief town and capital. 

The Philippine isles are said to be 1200 in number, and more 
than 500 of them are of some importance. These islands abound 
in marshes, mossy ground, and lakes. Mountains rise to some 
height, and several of them are volcanic. Earthquakes are fre- 
(juent. The productions are rice, cotton, tobacco, coffee, and trop- 
ical fruits. The mountains are rich in gold and other minerals. 
These islands belong to Spain. The population is 3,000,000. 
The principal islands are occupied by independent tribes. Luzon 
is as extensive as New England. Manilla, a Spanish settlement in 
Luzon, is the largest town. 

The principal of the Moluccas, or Spice islands, are Celebes^ 
Gilolo, Ceram, Amboyna, and Banda. They contain several vol- 
canoes. Enormous peaks, projecting abruptly from the surface of 
the deep, and rocks, piled up to immense elevations, show that these 
islands have been formed by some convulsion of nature. Earth- 
quakes, which are here frequent and dreadful, render the navigation 
dangerous; not a year passes. without the formation of new S)ind- 
banfcs, and the disappearance of old ones. 

Celebes, the largest of these islands, is somewhat less in extent 
than the four Middle States. The shores are described as pre^nt- 
ing charming landscapes. The productions are rice, eotton, pepper, 
cloves, and nutmegs. This island also, as well as Java, proauces 
the celebrated upas tree, which affords the most deadljr vegetable 
poison that is known. The natives dip their arrows m its juice, 

Iiihabitantif Ohief town? What of Borneof InbabUMto^ Chitt towa? WkH of ihi 
PhUipi»ine isles .^ Moluccasf What of Celebes? . 
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tT^ich renders them very fatal. The inhabitants of Celebes are 
active, industrious, and robust, by an austere education. The peo- 
ple are madly devoted to p^^es of chance. The women mingle 
freely in all the affairs of kfe, and they are sometimes elevated to 
hi^ political stations. The population is 3,000,000; the religion 
isM^ometan; the government is monarchical, but the sovereign 
is not despotic. He is elected by a number of hereditary chiefs, 
T^ho are his counsellors, and in their name he administers the gov- 
ernment. The chief town is Macassar. 

Gilolo is a large island, and produces sago, formed from the pith 
of trees, one tree sometimes producing 600 pounds. It also pro- 
duces the bread-fruit-tree which yields a substance, of which the 
inhabitants make bread, resembling that made of the finest wheat. 
It is much esteemed in these climates, and constitutes an important 
article of food. Cerara is the most distinguished for yielding sago. 
Amboyna is particularly celebrated for its cloves, which grow* on 
trees 40 or 50 feet high, and are gathered twice a year. Amboyna, 
a Dutch settlement, is the chief town and capital. The Banda 
isles, ten in number, celebrateci for producing great quantities of 
nutmegs, are of volcanic origin, jmd considered very unhealthy. 

The Moluccas are valuable for the abundance of their rich pro- 
ductions. The amount of cloves, nutmeffs, and other articles, fur- 
nished by them, is prodigious; and there has been much contention 
among the European powers -respecting the possession of them. 
They belong at present to the Dutch. 

^58. CENTRAL OCEANICA. AUSTRALASIA. 

Map o/'Poq/Ec Oceauy Map of the World, Where u New Holland? In which direction 
■ New uainea from New Holland? Van Diemen's land from New Holland? New Brit<iin 
from New HoUand? New Ireland from New Holland? Solomon's isles from New Holland? 
Louisiade from New Holland? New Caledonia from New Holland? New Hebrides from 
New Holland? New Zealand from New Holland? 

In which direction is New Zealand from New England? From cape Horn? Cape of 
Good Hope? From En gla nd? What countries in Africa and America are in the same lati-^ 
turie as Nen^ Holland? What capes in New Holland? What straits between New Holland 
and New Guinea? Between New Holland and Van Diemen's land? What culf in New 
Holland? Where is BotanvlMiy? New South Wales? Sydney? EdePsland? De Witt's 
land? Vapoleon's land? What river in New Holland? 

*259. CENTRAL OCEANICA, continued. 

New Holland, and numerous islands around it, are grouped un* 
4er the general division of Central Oceanica, or Australasia. 
The most important of these islands, af\er New Holland, are Van 
Diemen's land, New Guinea, New Britain, New Ireland, Solomon's 
isks, Lottisiade, New Caledonia, New Hebrides, and New Zea-^ 
land. 

bhahitants? Government? What of Gilolo? What two useful trees does it produce? 
What of Ceram? Amboyna? The Banda isles? For what are th* Moluccas vnluaUe? To 
vboia «lo they belonc? 

860. Whit are the most important islands of Central Oceanica? 
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New Holland is by Tar the largest island tn the world; its extetrt 
in nearly equal to the whole of Europe, and ia one half larg-er than 
the United Sutea. The face of the country, on the coast, is ex- 
tremely diveraified. A chain of mountnins runa parallel with the 
eastern coast. None of the rivers have the am>earance of a long' 
course. Hawkesbury river, which ia navigable for 140 miles, is the 

Crincipal. It falls into the sea at Broken bay, near port Jackson. 
t is subject to inundations, which occasion immense oestiuction of 
crops. 

The seasons of New Holland correspond with those of the 
south of Africa and America. The native productions which fur- 
nish Ibod for man, are very few, but the various kinds of h'^'^i 
fruit, and vegetables, which grow in.England, have been introduced, 
and yield abundantly. Among the animals peculiar to the island is 
the kangaroo, which is said to leap 30 yards at a single bound. 
Among the birds is the emeu, whose body ia as large aa that of the 



ostrich, and it is of the same species. In the Hawkesbury river, 
awana are found of a glossy black, possessing all the gracefal 
elegance of figure, which belongs to the white awan. 

An English colony was established on the eastern part of Botany 
Bay in 1738, but soon after, the settlement was removed' to Port 
Jackson, 12 miles north. To this colony, great numbers of crimi- 
naU have been banished from Great Britain. It is flourishing, and 
many of the exiles have become virtuous and respectable dtizeoa. 
Sidney is the chief town and capital. 

The original inhabitants have been represented bb nearly bfai^, 
with woolly hair, of low stature, and ill abaped. Thev have been 
described as the most brutal, dull, and degraded of the hunuui 

Wlul U the brjat iilud •• Ihr mn\if Eltcnl of Nn Holluxlf WM al Ra-ki<tai7 
•f tkt EdiUiIi colsii}' in Ktw BoUuIi Uaw hui Ite iiduhiUiiiu bemB RprtKdedt 
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fkmily. It has been said that they have no religions notions of any 
kind, nor scarcely any idea of a future state. 

There is reason to believe, however, that these representations 
are to a ?reat extent untrue. Mr. Dawson, a British agent, who 
had ample opportunities of studying their character, gives a very 
^different account of them. He says that they are a naturally mild 
and harmless race of savages, and the best natured people in the 
world. 

They live, according to his account, in small tribes, and though 
they have no settled habitations, yet one tribe generally remains in 
a particular district. They have no king nor chief, but have cer- 
tain customs and ceremonies^ which appear to be common to all the 
tribes. They occasionally meet in large Dodies to inflict punishments. 
This is done by making the cu|prit stand on his defence with a tar- * 
gfet in his hand, while such of the multitude as please, hurl spears 
at him. . . 

The women perfdrm all the drudgery of the family. They are 
remarkably fond of their children. If the parents die, the children 
are adopted by the unmarried men and women, and are taken the 
greatest care of. They are kind and generous to each other; if 
one of them receives a gift, he shares it with the first person he 
meets. A man never eats any thing given him, till he has first 
presented a part to his wife, and the other women around him. 
They go entirely naked, and have woolly beards which they rub 
off with sticks. Their hair is not woolly, but long and lank. 
"They build temporary huts, in a neat manner, of poles and twigs. 

Van Diemen's land is a large and fertile island, whose inhabitants 
resemble those of New Holland. The British have a flourishing 
settlement at Hobart town. Of New Guinea little is known. It 
is very extensive, and in the possession of a people described by 
travellers as in the lowest rank of intellectual and moral character. 
Their description cannot be read without disgust. They appear to 
be of the same race as the New Hollanders, and probably mjustice 
has been done to these islanders, as to the natives of New Holland. 
New Britain and New Ireland have a fertile soil, with inhabitants 
resembling those of the adjacent islands. The inhabitants of New 
Ireland are said to be warlike, and to possess canoes 80 feet in 
length, each of which is made of a single tree. ^ 

The archipelago of Louisiade, formerly supposed to be a single 
island, consists of a number of islands of different sizes, inhabited 
by a rude and warlike people. The Solomon's isles are supposed to 
be 18 in number. They are populous, fertile, and healthy. New 
Caledonia is barren and little known. New Hebrides consists of 
numerous clusters of islands, which are mountainous, but fruitful, 

What doef Mr. Dawsoo aaj ofthemf What of Van Okmen*! land? New Guioea? Nkw 
Britainr Hew Ireland? lahabitanU of Mew Ireland? What of Louisiadef . Solomon'i ialea? 
iUm OaSadonia? 
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anrl inhabited by a civil and hospitab.e peopie. New Zenana con- 
sists of two islands separated by Cook's straits, which are 12 or 19 
miles wide. Almost the whole of the northern island is well fitted 
for cultivation. The climate is mild and salubrious. TUie inhabi- 
tants are said to be tall, sagacious, and intelligent, but warlike and 
ferocious. The government of the aborigrines is despotic. Several 
missionary stations have been established, and the success of the 
missionanes, notwithstanding the discouragements^ has been con- 
siderable. 

260. EASTERN OCEANICA. POLYNESIA. 
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The moft touUiern? The most we«tern? Wbat islands in Uie Au«dUc vc in the same Inti- 
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261. EASTERN OCEANICA, continued. 

Eastern Oceanica, or Polynesia, a term signifying many islands, 
embraces various groups occupying the central parts of the Pacific 
ocean. The principal are the Sftndwich, Ladrones, Pelew, Caro- 
line, Navigators', society. Friendly, and Marquesas islands, aiKi 
Easter island. 

The Sandwich islands are ten in number, and are the most north- 
ern of the islands of Oceanica. Owhyhee, now called Hawaii, is 
the largest of this group, and indeed the largest in Eastern Ocean- 
ica, being in extent about equal to Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
On this island Capt. Cook, a celebrated navigator, was killed by the 
natives. It has several mountains of great elevation. Kirauea is 
a frightful volcano, whose upper crater is estimated at seven and a 
half miles in circumference, and 1,000 feet deep. The American 
missionaries lately counted 51 craters of different sizes, 21 of which 
were in a state of activity. 

The climate of these islands is similar to that of the West Indies, 
being in the same latitude; they are however somewhat more tem- 
perate. The productions are .bread-fruit, sugar-cane, cocoa-nuts, 
and sweet potatoes. The population is estimated at 130,000; The 
inhabitants, though marked with the vices of the savage state, are 
naturally mild, afl'ectionate, and docile. Their government is mon- 
archical and despotic. In 1S19, they renounced their idolatry, and 
burned their idols. Several of the natives, having been educated 
in the United States, have returned to these islands in company 
with American missionaries. The labors of these missionaries 
have been attended with signal success, and the hope may be in- 
dulged that the inhabitants may, at no remote period, be ranked 

New Zealand? Inhabitants? Musionary stations? 

961. Principal islands of Eastern Oceanica? What of the Sandwich islands? OwhylM*' 
What of Kinuea' Climate of the southern isles? Productions? Inhdbitanls' **"" '~* 



among civilized and Christian nations. The picture exhibits some 
of the youth listening to a miBsiouary. 

The Ladrones are 16 in number, and are sometimes called the 
Isles' of Robbers, being inhabiteii by a people given to piracy. The 
climate ia mild and healthful, thoug-h subject to hurricanes. The 
people are said to possess boats constructed with such skill, that, 
with a aide wind, tney will sail HO miles an hour. 

Of the Caroline isles little is known. Their number is supposed 
to be from 30 lo 80. Their climate is agreeable, and the soil in 
general fertile. They are very populous, and the inhabitants are 
said to resemble those of the Philippine islands. The^ have nei- 
ther temnles, nor idols, nor the least appearance of religious wor- 
ehip. The government is monarchical. 

The Pelew islands are 18 in number. They are frequently visit- 
pd by ships for refreshment. The inhabitants are repres^ted as ■ 
an amiable, gay, and hospitable people, living principally upon 
fish, though bread-fruit and cocoa seem to be producwt in abun- 
dance. 

The Navigators' islands are ten in number, and are go- called 
from the skill of the inhabitants in managing their canoes. They 
consist of high lands, which are fertile, and in a high degree pro- 
ductive. The people are ingenious and industrious, but very fero- 

Of the Friendly islands there are 150. They ate in general fer- 
tile and productive. The population is supposed to he 200,000. 
From the apparent hospitality and kindness of the natives, Capt. 
Cook gave to these islands the name they bear, but subsequent 
visiters represent them as crue! and ferocious. Of these islands, 
Tongataboo is the largest, being 60 miles in circumference. The 

SucrJbc Uu jiiciiue. WliiliiribFLtdiuiiaF Omliuei? FtltwF K»ig>Uin'> Fiitiull*' 
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inhabitants of this island sacrifice human victinvs in their idohitrooi 
worship, and, it is said, practise cannibalism. 

The Marquesas are five in number; their climate and products 
are the same as those of the Society islands. The population is 
conjectured to be about 50,000. The inhabitants are said to sur- 
pass all others in this sea, in symmetry of form and regularity of 
features. 

The Society islands are 60 or 70 in number. Otaheite, the 
largest, is about the size of Rhode Island. All the vegetable spe- 
cies peculiar to Oceanica grow in Otaheite in abundance, and are 
of the best quality. The inhabitants are. of a pale mahogany 
color, with fine black hair and black eyes. They are mild, afiable 
and polite. In 1815, the inhabitants of several of these islands re- 
nounced idolatry, and embraced Christianity. Since the setdement 
of the British missionaries among them, their mode of building has 
been much improved. The government is an hereditary monarchy, 
which, in 1819, was modelled afler the English constitution, and a 
code of laws was then for the first time established. 

Southeast of this cluster is Pitcairn's island, a small island settled 
by the mutineers of the English ship Bounty. Their descendants 
are an amiable and interesting people, but it is said that a part of 
them have abandoned the island, and have gone to Otaheite. 

Easter island is the most eastern island in Oceanica. It is small, 
and hasperhaps 1500 inhabitants, who are represented as a thievish 
race, xhe surface of the island is mountainous, and some of ^e 
peaks may be seen at the distance of 45 miles. 

262. OCEANICA. General View. 

Jlfajv nf Pae\fie Ocean. How many degrees of lonritude between the meet easlcn tad 
most western islands of Oceanica? How many degrees Between the most northern and moat 
southernf Which is the largest of these islands? Which the next lai^etif Which the thvd 
in size? Which resembles the figure of a bootf Which is about the sice of Europcf 

363. OCEANICA. General View, contihued. 

Having taken a brief view of the several islands which are 
scattered throughout the Pacific ocean, let us now take a general 
survey of the whole. The islands to which Malte-Brun gives the 
appropriate title of Oceanica, extend over a space of 8,000 miles, 
from the eastern to the western extremity. 

Twenty of these islands are extensive countries, and one of them 
is about equal in extent to Europe. The whole surface of the 
islands may be estimated at from 4 to 5,000,000 of square miles, an 
extent perhaps nearly equal to one-tenth part of all the land on the 
globe. The population may be estimated at 20,000,000. No por- 
tion of the globe has more numerous inequalities of surface, axid it 

Harquesaif? Society? What of Otaheite? InhabitanU? Government? What of Fitcaini'a 
ulana? Easter island? 
263. £xteai of Oceanica? Population? 
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IB retnBrkable Uiat the mountain ranges have ail a general direction 
from north to south. Many of these raountains are volcanic, and 
are described by navigators aa ollen seeming to the mariner to rise 
like giants from the bosom of the deep. In no part of the world 
ate there bo many volcanoes. In Schouten's islands, near New 
Guioea, the flames and smoke rise calmly over a fruitful and smiling 
country; in other islands, dreadful torrents of hiack lava darken the 
shores. The volcano nf Giiolo broke out in 1673 with a violence 
'which made*the whole of the Moluccas shake. The sshes were 
carried as far as Magindanao, and the scoria and the pumice stones, 
floating on the sea, seemed to retard the progress of vessels. 

The formation of many of these islands is attributed to the 
operation of minute insects. All the low islands seem to have for 
their base a reef of coral rocks, generally disposed in a circular 
form. Id the interior, the sand is mixed witn pieces of broken 
coral, and other marine substances, proving that such islands have 
been originally formed by these coral rocks, which are inhabited, 
and, according to some, created, by zoophiles, and allerwarda 
augmented and elevated by the slow accumulation of light bodies 
drifted to them by the aea. It is very remarkable that, m seme of 
these islands, there are elevations of several hundred feet in height, 
on whose summits these coral rocka are found; this seems to prove 
that they have been formeil hy these coral insects at the level of 
the sea, which has gradually retired and lefl them exposed. 

The climate throughout Oceanicais, for the most part, delightful. 
Perpetual spring, combined with perpetual summer, displays the 
opening blossom, minglel with, the ripened fruits. A perfume of 
exquisite sweetness embalms the atmosphere, which is continually 
refreahod by the wholesome breezes from the sea. Here might 
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mankind, if they could throw off their vices, lead lives exempt finra 
trouble and from want. Their bread grows on the trees which 
shade their lawns, and the light barks glide on the trmiquil seas, 
protected from the swelling surge by the coral reefs which enclose 
them. 

In many of these islands, rice takes the place of wheat. In 
Polynesia, there are several very ^useful esculent plants, which 
grow either spontaneously or under the influence oi culture— rthe 
potato, yam, and two species of arum, from which, by boiling, a 
sweet, farinaceous substance is obtained. Two orders of trees are 
spread over man}'^ of the islands of Oceanica, which delight both 
the eye and the taste. The first is the palm. This is one of the 
most beautiful and majestic of trees, yet its beauty is its least merit. 
The external layers of the trunk furnish a hard and heavy wood, 
which may be formed into planks and stakes. The shell of the 
fruit is made into small culinary vessels. The large leaves are 
employed in roofing wigwams and cottages. The leaves of some 
palms are used for fans, others for writing on, and others for para- 
sols so large as to cover ten people. Various uses are made of the 
cocoa-nut, which is a species of palm. The sweet* and pulpy sub- 
stance enclosed in the shell is dressed in a variety of forms. Wine, 
vinegar, and alcohol are made of the milky liquid. From the same 
fruit a good oil is procured. 

Another family of nutritious trees enjoyed by the Oceanians is 
that of the bread-fruit-tree. This tree rises to the height of forty 
feet, and its trunk acquires the thickness of a man's body. The 
fruit is as large as a child's head. Gathered before it is fully ripe, 
and baked among ashes, it becomes a wholesome bread, resembling 
fresh wheat bread in taste. Three of these trees will support a 
man for a year. The inner bark of the same tree is manufactured 
into a kind of cloth, its leaves are used for napkins, its glutinous 
and milky juice furnishes a good cement and glue, and its wood is 
employed in building cottages and canoes. Besides these useful 
productions, Oceanica furnishes the rarest and richest fruits and 
plants. Among the fruits, we may enumerate oranges, pomegran- 
ates, tamarinds, and various kinds of almonds; among the aromatic 
produptions are pepper, cinnamon, cloves and nutmegs. From the 
inner bark of the nutmeg-tree, mace is procured. Amon^ the 
flowering shrubs *are a profusion of those which are distinguished 
for the brilliancy of their colors, and the grace of their forms. 

The animal kingdom of Oceanica affords no specimen of the 
great quadrupeds common to Africa and Asia. It however possess- 
es several species which are not found in other parts of the world. 
The kangaroo, cassowary, emeu, and black swan, are inhabitants 
of ffiese islands alone. Of the feathered race, remarkable for the 

brilliancy and beauty of their plumage, the number is prodigious; 

' - 

What of plants? Trees? Describe the usea of the palm. Of the bread-friut-treef WhU 
of fruiu aikl pluula? Aaiinal kiiia;douf « 
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and, sporting amid the spicy groves of these favored re^ons, flocks 
of parrots, macaws, birds of paradise, and others, which yet are 
witnout names, give an aspect of eDchantnient to the scene. 

It is painful to turn from these beautiful exhibitions of nature to 
the degraded people, on whom so many rich gifts have been lavish- 
ed. For the most part, they are savages, displaying all the mean, 
degrading characteristics, with few of the nobler qualities, which be- 
long to savage life. Their history we cannot penetrate, but there 
is reason to believe that they* have remained for ages in their pres- 
ent state. They are evidently possessed of no art» no knowledge, 
nor religion, which can raise them libove their debased condition. 
The omy hope that is offered, is, that Christianity may yet be dif- 
fused among them, and scatter the brooding darkness, which now 
hangs over their moral condition. 

The inhabitants of Oceanica aret referred to two stocks — the 
Malays, or yellow Oceanians, and the Oceanian negroes. The 
Malays are of a tawny complexion, have scanty beards, and al- 
ways long, lank, black hair. Their persons are short, squat, and 
robust. The inhabitants of Northwestern and Eastern Oceani- 
ca are of this race. The Oceanian negroes are not black like the 
African megroes. They have spare, puny frames, and thin hair 
which grows in small tufts. Their height is about four feet nine 
inches, and never more than five feet and a half. This is called the 
Papuan race, from New Guinea^ which has also the name of Papua. 
They occupy the principal islands in Central Oceanica. They 
have been represented as an inferior race, and, both in intellectual 
and moral character, seeming to be below all others. When en- 
countered by the fairer races, they have always retreated, and shown 
themselves mcapable of maintaining their ground. 

DesRiilM the inhabitants. To what two stocks are they referred? What of the Malays?' 
Ne^ocs? Why we the negroes called the Papuan racef How do they contrast with Uie fauer 
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St64. DiTiiion or Lakd and Watse. 

When we cast oar eyes over a map of 
the world, we perceive that the eurtkce of 
the globe is divided into large maaeee of 
land, which we call Continent*, and great 
cavities filled with water, which we term 
Seas. In the parts covered with water, 
we observe small masses of land, whpge 
surfkces rise above it, which we name 
Islands. On the conttnents we observe 
small detached spots covered with water, 
which we call Lakes. An island differs 
from a continent only in dimensions. 

Many portions of land and sea extend 
reciprocalty the one into the other. If the 
sea penetmte into the interim of a conti- 
nent, it forms an inland sea^ as the Medi- 
terranean. If the extent of such seas be 
less, and the openins larger, they are call- 
ed Gulfs or Bays. The stiU smaller por- 
tions of the sea, nearly surrounded by 
land, and which affords shelter for ships, 
are called Ports, Creeks, or Roads. 

If parts of the continent shoot into the 
seas, and are connected with the main 
land by only a small portion of their cir^ 
cumference, they are called Peninsulas. 
If the projections of the land reach but a 
little way into the sea, they are called 
Capes, Promontories, or Points. A natu- 
ral canal, communicating with the sea at 
both ends, and confined by two opposite 
shores, is called a Strait. An Isthmus is 
a tongue 4»f land running between two 
seas, by which two great masses of land 
are united. 
S65. CoRTiifBifTS. Fits Graico Divi-. 

• lOIfl. 

There are but two continents on the 
globe, the eastern and western. The east- 
ern is called the old world ; the western, 
the new world, in reference to its late 
discovery by the Europeans. The various 
parts of the land on the earth we have 
considered under five grand divisions, 
America, Europe, Africa, Asia, and Ocean- 
ica. The extent of these various por- 
tions of the earth will be found in the 
atlas. 

S66. IsLAIfDI. 

A comparative view of the principal is- 
lands will be found ii\ the atlas. 
5167. Peninsulas. 

The following are the principal penin- 
sulas: — Greenland, Labrador, Nova Sco- 
tia, Cape Cod, Michigan, Florida, Yuca- 
tan, Alaska, California, New Jersey, South 
America, Norway and Sweden, Spain and 
Portugal, Italy, Denmark, Turkey, Morea, 
Crimea, Kamtschatka, Corea, Malacca, 
Hindoostan, Arabia, Turkey in Asia. 



I. ISTHMVSSS.- 

Darien, Suez, and Corintta, are the nort 
remarkable isthmoaes. 

969. Catss. 

The most remarkable capes ia the world 
axe the followiag : — C^ie Horn, St. Rogue, 
Blanco, Cod, Verd, Good if ope, Gardnfoi, 
North, Comoito, TnyaxNir. 
Sro. OcxAirs. 

Tlien is, ipraperiy speaktag, But oae 
sea, one eoatinuoas flaid, apiead aitmad 
our ^obe. This probably extends fiom 
one pole to the other, and eovera two- 
thirds of the sarfhoe of the eaitta. All the 
gulfs, seas, and bays, form portions de> 
tached, bat not separeted from tliat ani- 
versal sea^which we call the ocean. Bat 
for the ssJce of greater convenience, we 
desisnace the different parts cf the ocean 
by different naines. The five oce^s are 
the Pacific, Atlantic, Indian, Nonherni 
and- Southern. The dimensions of tlieee 
oceans will be found in the atlae. 
971. Sbas. 

The principal seas are the following :~ 

Chinese, Caribbean, Mediterranean, Ok- 

.hotsk, Celeltes and Corea, Black, North. 

Red, Baltic, White, Azof, Marmora, and 

Irish 

973. Laxss. 

A view of the princi^ lakes wiD be 
found on the comparative chart in the 
atlas. 

973. Bats. 

The following are the principal bays :— 
Baffin's, Hudson's, James's, Fundy, Pas- 
samaquoddy, Machias, Penobscot, Casco, 
Massachusetts, Buzzard's, Narraganeett, 
Delaware, Chesapeake, Campeachy, Hon- 
duras, Bristol, All Saints, Cardigan, Don- 
egal, Galway, Biscay, Bengal, Walwich, 
Fable, False, Angola, Natai, Saldaaiia, 
and Botany. 

S174. Gulps. 

The following are the principal ^If^: 
— St. Lawrence, Mexico, Aniatiqoe, Da- 
rien, California, Panamal Guayaquil, St. 
George, Bothnia, Finland, Riga, Genoa, 
Naples, Taranto, Venice, Sakmiea, Per* 
sian, Ormus, Slam, Tonquin, Corea, Obi, 
Guinea. 

975. Straits. 

The principal straits are the follow. 
Ing : — Davis's, Hudson's, Belle Isle, Mich- 
ilimackinac, Behring's, Magellan, Skafier- 
Rack, Cattegat, Dover, Gibraltar, Bonifa- 
cio, Messina, Dardanelles, Constantino 
pie, English, St. George, North, Bahel- 
mandel, Ormus, Mozambique, Sqnda, Mi|- 
lacca. Endeavour, Bass's, Dampier, and 
Cook's 
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976. Sounds. 
Tbe following are the principal soanda : 
— ^ong Island, Albermarle, Pamlico. 
Prince William's, Q,ueea Charlotte's, ana 
Nootka. 

S77. MOUITTAINI. 

Mountains, in their exterior forms, ex- 
hibit some varieties, which strike the most 
inattentive observer. The highest moun- 
tains most frequently present a surface of 
n-aked rock. In some places they shoot 
up in the form of enormous crystals with 
sharp an^es. Sometimes there appears 
an immense, steep, and abrupt surface, 
which seems to lay open to view the bow- 
els of the mountain itself. These appear- 
ances are described under the names of 
needlesj peaks, &c. There are other 
mountains, the tops of which present cir- 
cular outlines, which give them an air of 
tranquillity. The mountains of New Eng- 
land and the Appalachian chain, general- 
ly are of this character. Some mountains 
nse in majestic and regular gradations, 
like a vast ainphiibeatre ; others present 
a large mass cut perpendicularly in the 
form of an altar, like the Table Mountain 
at the Cape of Good ^ope. There are 
mountains in China, which resemble the 
hnads of dragons, tigers and bears. In 
other places, there are labvrintbs of rocks, 
which rise in the form of pillars. In the 
Bouth-eastern part of France, there is a 
mountain in a single mass in the form 
of a large nine pin. In another part o^ 
France, there are mountains, which are 
described as resembling the old ffshioned 
frizzled wigs. In short, the varieties in 
tbe forms of mountains, as described by 
travellers, seem to be almost infinite. 
Some of them are highly picturesque and 
beautlAiI, and fill the mind of the behold- 
er only with pleasing emotions. Others 
are loft^, rugged, and sublime, and awak- 
en feelings of awe and astonishment. 

The nlility of mountains is very great. 
. They attract the clouds and vapors, which 
become condensed by cold, and fall in the 
i^ape of snow and rain, thus giving birth 
to innumerable streams, which descend 
and spread fertility and beauty over the 
surface of the earth. 

The longest ranfe of mountains in the 
world is tbe American range. 11,000 miles. 
The longest range in Asia Is the Altaian 
rtnge, 5,000 miles. The longest ranges in 
Africa are the mountains of the Moon, 
JjOOO. and the Atlas range, 1,500 miles. 
9be longest range in Europe is the Ural 
range, 1,500. The DofVafield range is 
1,000 miles ; tbe Carpathian, 500 ; the Al- 
leghany, 900 ; tbe Green Mountains, 350 ; 
tbe Alps and Appenniaes, TOO ; the Pyre- 
Dttes, 900. 

978. VoiXSAIfOXfl AITD Earthquakss. 

Volcanoes are those mountains which 
Tomit forth flames, smoke, and torrents 
af uelted oiatter. The chimney, throag^ 
94* 



which the smoke and lava issue, termi- 
nates in a vast cavity called the crater 
The number of volcanoes that have been 
discovered amounts to severid hundred ; 
some of these are extinguished, others are 
in constant activity, and others still are 

Eeriodically inflamed. The most cele- 
rated volcanoes in the world are Mount 
Etna, Heckla, Cotopaxi, and Vesuvius. 

Earthquakes are supposed to be inti- 
mately connected with volcanoes, and 
usually take place in volcanic countries. 
There have been frequent earthquakes 
near the borders of the Mediterranean Sea, 
and around the Gulf of Mexico. These 
dreadful phenomena often change the sur- 6 
face of a country, so that it is diflicult 
to recognise it. During the convulsion, 
enormous gaps in the earth appear to dis- 
close to the living the empire of tbe dead ; 
these fissures emit blue flames and deadly 
vapors. Vineyards descend fsctm their 
heights, and settle in the midst of fields 
of corn ; farms and gardens quit their 
places and become attached to distant vil- 
lages ; towns are shaken down, villages 
are swallowed up, mountains sink into 
valleys, lakes disappear, and rocks and is- 
lands rear their wet summits from the bo> 
som of the foaming sea. 

279. Vallsys. 

Valleys are formed by the separation of 
chains of mountains or hills. Those which 
lie between ranges of high mountains are 
generally narrow. Valleys collect the ' 
waters which descend from the moun- 
tains, and pour them into the rivers. 
There are some valleys situated in elevat- 
ed regions, having rivers and lakes with 
no outlets. Such is the valley which sur- 
rounds Lake Titicaca, in Soutli America* 
Central Asia abounds in these valleys. 
S8p. Plain*. 

Plains are of two kinds, high and low 
Those of Mexico, Peru, and Central Asia, 
are of the former kino, and are generally 
suil^unded by a bulwark of mountains, 
which supports them. The plains of Mex- 
ico are from 6 to 8,000 feet'high ; those of 
duito are 13,000. Some of those in Chi- 
nese Tartary are probably as elevated. 
The low plains consist generally of sand, 
gravel, and shells : such is that along the 
eastern part of tbe southern states, those 
tm the north of the Caspian Sea, and on 
the south of the Baltic, the Delta of Egypt, 
and the valley of the Amazon. 
981. Deskrts. 

The most remarkable deserts are Sahar- 
ra, Cobi, and Atacama. There are exten- 
sive deserts also in Beloochistan, Persia, 
Siberia, and Arabia. 

989. Caverns. 

There are numerous caverns or fissure* 
in the earth, particularly in calcareous re- 
gions. Most of these seem to owe their 
formation either to the retiring or sinking 
of the earth. Some of these caverns 
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of prodiirintifl extent. The depth of that 
near Castleton, in England, has not been 
a!4certained, though sounded by a line of 
nine thousand six hirndred feet. Near 
Frederickshall, in Norway, there is a hole 
into which, if atones are thrown, they ap- 
pear to be two minutes before they reach 
the bottom, from which it is concluded 
that the depth it> upwards of 11,000 feet. 
The most curious caverns are those which 
present crystals suspended from the roof 
or lying on the ground, assuming various 
fantastic forms, and often presenting the 
images of animals and vegetables. The 
Grotto of Antiparos, one of the Greek is- 
lands, is the most celebrated cave of this 
kind. When lighted up by torches, it 
presents a scene of inconceivable splendor. 
Some caves contain petrified bones ; these 
are the remains of animals, which have 
been buried by the convulsions of nature. 
There are caverns which contain deep 
pits of water, or wells ; some of these are 
the sources of rivers, ojthers are known to 
receive very considerable streams, which 
lose themselves in the abyss. There are 
caverns in Norway, where you can hear 
the roar of invisible waters beneath your 
feet. The most magnihcent of all the 
known caverns, is that called Fingal's 
Cave, in the isle of StafTa, on the western 
coast of Scotland. Thousands of majes- 
tic columns of basalt support a lofly roof, 
under which the sea rolls its waves, while 
the vastness of the entrance allows the 
light of day to penetrate the various re- 
cesses of the cave. 

283. Geologt. 

To whatever depth excavations have 
been made in dirferent countries, they 
have uniformly shown that the solid parts 
of the earth are composed of strata, or lay- 
ers of earth, and rock of dilTerent kinds. 
These strata are thrown one u|K»n another, 
in almost every possible position. Some 
of them are horizontal ; others vertical, 
an-i others inclined at various angles. 

Those beds or strata, which are found 
at the greatest depths to which man has 
been able to penetrate, are called primary, 
and are supposed to have been formea 
first. Those strata which are found lying 
upon primary rocks, and contain the re- 
mains of animals and vegetables, are sup- 
posed to have been formed at a subsequent 
period, and are called secondary. Those 
beds usually found reposing upon second- 
ary strata, composed of fragments of both 
primary and secondary rocks, are called 
tertiary or alluvial formations, and are 
supposed to be of more recent origin tba^ 
the two latter classes. 

284. SpRiifos. 

Springs are small reservoirs, which re- 
ceive their waters from the neighboring 
ground through small channels, and which 
are usually discharged hy overflowing. 
The origin of «pringa must be referred to 



various causes; amonfc these the mm 
common are the falling of rain and dew, 
and the melting of ice and snow. Moun- 
tains attract the fogs and cloads which float 
around them ; consequently more rain and 
snow fall upon them than upon the plains. 
The waters descend forming innumerable 
streams, some in the shape of rivers, and 
others in the form of sprin^^. 

Spouting springs are formed by laving 
their source considerably elevated above 
the aperture at which they issue. They 
are constructed on the same principle as 
artificial fountains — the columns of water 
being thrown upwards by the pressure 
from above. Hot spouting springs doubt- 
less obey the same laws, the water being 
heated by volcanic masses in the earth. 
Boiling springs are found in various coun- 
tries. Periodical or intermitting springs 
are very curious works of nature. At 
Como, in Italy, there is one which rises 
and falls every hour. There is a spring 
in Provence, in France, which rises eight 
times in an hour, and another in Langue- 
doc, the period of whose elevation each 
day, is fifty minutes later than the preced- 
ing day. Enj^and furnishes examples of 
several springs which rise and fall with 
the ebb and flow of the sea. 
285. Gi^crBRs. 

Glaciers, which crown the tops of the 
highest mountains, have a close connexion 
with the origin of springs. The snows 
which have accumulated for whole centu- 
ries, sink down and are consolidated by 
alternate thaws and frosts. Thus tiie to{is 
ef the mountains are covered with ice : 
these masses gradually extend, and the 
high valleys become filled. The masses 
continuing to increase sometimes for a se- 
ries of years, even extend to the lower 
parts of the mountains. They have in 
Switzerland filled up whole valleys, buri- 
ed villages, and shut up the pass between 
Le Vala'is and.the Canton of Berne. The 
scenes which these bodies of ice present 
to the traveller, are various and striking ; 
sometimes they resemble the waves (rf* the 
sea ; again* they appear like mirrors of 
brilliant glass. H^re a thousand spires 
glitter in the sunshine; sometimes they 
assume the appearance of ruins fallen and 
crushed ; and again vast pyramids and 
obelisks are presented to the astonished 
beholder. 

These glaciers are of essential serrlee 
in furnishing to the adjacent regi<ms, 
slowly and in almost a regular manner, 
waters which without this congelation 
would lie precipitated with impetuosity 
from the heights of the mountains, so as 
to overflow and devastate the countries 
which they now ftrtilize. 
S86. Stbiams, Rivers, ToaasiiTs, Bivu 

LETS. 

The efftasions of springs and the flow- 
Ings of oMltod i«e form little currents ' 
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MMie w laM gentte, which are termed 
irivulets. The water of great rains falls 
with more rapidity, and rarrows the sides 
of the mountains by impetuous irregular 
torrents. The u nion of these currents form 
streams, which, following the declivity of 
the ground, unite most frequently in a 
great canal, which takes the name of river, 
and conwys to the ocean the collectea 
tribute of the earth. The declivities, 
whence flow the streams and rivulets 
which discharge themselves into one par- 
ticular river, are called the basin of that 
river. 

Many great rivers flow with very little 
descent. The Amazon has only ten and 
a half feet declivity in 600 miles. A sub- 
lime phenomenon is exhibited at the 
^ mouth of tMs river when its waters meet 
the flowing tide coming in from the ocean ; 
a liquid mqantain is raised to the height 
of 180 feet. The shock of the two bodies 
«f water is so great as to make all the 
neighboring islands tremble; tlie fisher- 
men and navigators fly from it in the ut- 
most terror. At the time when the tides 
are highest, the river also seems to re- 
double its power and energy. The con- 
tending waters rush against each other 
like the onset of two armies. The banks 
are inundated with their foaming waves. 
The rocks, drawn along like light vessels, 
dash against each other almost on the sur- 
fkce of the water which bears them on. 
This scepe is attended with loud roarihgs 
which echo from island to island. 
S87. Cataracts and CASCAOBf 

Rivers which descend fVom primitive 
mountains into the secondary lands, often 
form cascades and cataracts. Such are the 
cataracts of the Nile, the Ganges, and 
other great rivers. Cataracts are some- 
times formed by lakes. Of this descrif^- 
tion are the celebrated fUls of Niagara, 
the most stupendous cataract in the world. 
The elevation of cataracts has generally 
been exaggerated. That of Tequendama, 
which used to be considered 1,500 feet in 
height, was found by Humboldt, not quite 
600. That of Staubback, in Switzerland, 
usually rated at 1,400, is found to be only 
900. 

968. Tna Ska. 

The ooean, by Its exhalations, smiplies 
the air with moisture, which is collected 
into clouds, and then descends upon the 
mountains, valleys, and plains. By this 
means it feeds the rivers, and sustains ve- 
yntation. Without the kindly influence 
•of these vapors, which every moment es- 
cape from the surface of the sea, all the 
earth would languish like a desert. ( The 
drying up of the ocean, whether slow or 
rapid, would probably be sufficient to re- 
duce all organized nature to a state of an- 
niliilation. 

The ocean, by affording increased fhcili- 
tiefe tor coffiinerce, seeurea She advantages 



of neighborhood to 'nations whl^h firom 
their locality appear to be separated for- 
ever. The bottom of the sea seemv te 
have inequalities like the land ; so that if 
ft were dried up, it would exhibit mc?jn- 
tains, valleys, and plains. There are 
some places in the sea where no bottom 
has^yet been found. The greatest depth 
which has been measured is 4,680 fieet. It 
is probable that the utmost depjhs of the 
odean do not expeed the heiirht of the lofli- 
est mountains./ 

; It is easier to perceive the great advan- 
tages arising from the saltness of sea-wa- 
ter than to discover its origin.// Without 
this saltness, and without the agitation in 
which its waves are constantly kept, the 
ocean would become taintedy/It is re- 
markahle that the saltness of the sea is 
less toward the poles, than under the 
equator. / 

/ The green and yellow shades of the 
ocean arise from marine plants.^ The 
sparkling of the sea at night presents 
an imposing spectaclev./A vessel, while 
ploughing her way through \he billows, 
often appears to mark out a fUrrow of fire , 
sometimes every stroke of the oar of a 
boat emits a light either brQliant and daz- 
zling, or tranquil and pearly.T This won- 
derful phenomenon is suppowd to be pro- 
duced, at least in part, by mdltitudes of 
small phosphorescent animals that live in 
the water.»^ 

^ 989. TiDBt. 

^ Every person who has been npon the 
seacoast. has observed that the water 
rJses ana sinks at regular intervals. 'This 
fluctuation of the sea is c^ed the tide. 

/ It is a phenomenon which is observed hi 
every part of the world where the ocean 
extends^/ Every twelve hoars the water 
is high,' and is then called high tide. 
Every twelve hours it is low, and is then 
called low tide.'. Thus the tide ebbs and 
flows throughout nearly all the coasts and 
shores washed by the sea, twice in twen- 
ty-four hoursV This astonishing move- 
ment of the waters of the ocean is of the 
greatest importance.// It keeps that ele- 
ment in constant motion, withont which 

.it would stagnate and become putrid, and 
render the world uninhabitable. / 

.'The cause of these periodical fluctua- 
tions is no less astonishfaig than the fact 
itself/' It is well known that all masses 
of matter mutually attract each other. j 
The moon revolves arpund the earth once 
in twenty-four hours.j As it passes over 
the surface of the ocean it attracts the wa- 
ter, which is slightly elevated towards it , 
the moon proceeds on its way, and the wa- 
ters drawn along by it are formed into a 
current ; they break upon the shores, and 
are heaped up so as to form a tide usually 
of several feet in height. } 

While the water is thui attracted and 
hei^d up on one aide of me earth, U Ja-ai 
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the same time elevated on the opposite side 
of the earthj causing a tide tiiere also. 
This latter circumstance is occasioned by 
twu causes, which cannot be sutinfactorily 
explained without a further inve.^tigation 
of astronomy, than can be made here. It 
niiiy be addea, however, that the attrac- 
tion of the sun exerts considerable infia> 
euce on the tide. 

/ Tlie tides vary in different parts of the 
earth ; they are generally highest toward 
file equator, and are scarcely perceptible 
toward the poles. In the British channel 
tliey sometimes rise to the elevation of 30 
or 40 feet. , In the bay of Fundy they are 
said soinewimes to rise more than lifly feet, 
and to flow in with such rapidity as to 
overtake and drown the cattle which 
chunce to be along the shores, j 'The ordi- 
nary tides at New- York and Boston rise 6 
or 8 feet. ■ 

290. CrrRRBifTi i if the OcB.iif. 

Besides tides, the ocean is subject to 
currents. Be'ween the tropics and as far 
as 30 degrees nortli and south of tJie equa- 
tor, there is a continual movement of the 
waters of the Atlantic and Pacitic oceans 
from east to west. Navigators frequently 
take advantage of this current. < lA second 
movement of the waters is nb.servcd from 
the poles toward the equator. This is ex- 
plained by supposing that the "lieiit of the 
sun causes great evaporation at the equa- 
tor; this exhaustion is supplied by the 
constant melting of ice at the poles.N It is 
the flowing of this supply, which pves a 
general tendency of the mass of water to- 
ward the equator. 

The motion of the waters from east to 
west is accounted for in various ways, 
none of which seem to be very satisfac- 
tory. The gulf stream, which we have 
before noticed, is occasioned by this west- 
ern current. There are also various other 
currents in 'the ocean, soqne (^ which are 
very useful to navigators. ' 
291. WiwDs. 

Wind is the air in motion.^ Various 
causes operate to produce wind, the prin- 
cipal of which is heat.' This, by expand- 
ing that portion of the atmosphere which 
is subjected to its influence, renders it 
lighter. Accordingly it ascends, and the 
colder or heavier air rushes in to fill up 
the vacuum. This sets in motion a co- 
lumn of air, and produces wind.' Tlie in- 
fluence of the sun, the reflection of heat 
from the earth, and various other causes, 
produce those agitations of the air, some 
of them gentle, and some violent, which 
pass under the various names of breeze, 
gale, hurricane, &c. A gentle wind or 
breeze traverses 10 feet in a second j a 
fresh breeze 16 feet in a second j a strong 
wind, or stiflT lireeze, 24 feet in a second'; 
a gale 35 feet in a second ; a storm, 43 j a 
violent storm, 54 ; a hurricane of the tem- 
perate zone, 60 i of the torrid lone, 190 to 



S92. Climatb akd BxAsoira. 
Climate comprehends the degrees of 
heat and cold, the drou^t, moisture, nn4 
salubrity, that occur in any given region 
of the earth./ The principal causes wiiich 
afl^ect climate are the following: — lat, the 
action of the sun upon the ^jnospbere; 
2d, elevation above the level of tlie ocean ; 
3d, sloping of the land, and exposure ta 
the sun and wind ; 4th, aeighborbood of 
seas ; 5th, nature of the soil ; Gtb, stale of 
culivation j 7th, prevalent winds. I 

> S93. VEaSTABI.BS. 

' The empire of vegetation embraces tbe 
whole globe from pole to pole, and frosi 
the suraiitit of the Andes, where the 
lichen creeps over the bardeaft rocks, to the 
bottom of the ocean, wl/ere floatins fields 
of plants rise unseen.^ / Cold and beat, 
liorht and shade, fertile lands and patblen 
deserts, every place, every temperature, 
has its own kind of v^egetation, wbicb 
thrives and prospers there.// There are 
plants, which even ramify upen the darit 
vaults of mines, and upon tbe wails at 
the deepest caverns. /' 

294. AifiMALs. 

Tbe animal kingdom presents a vast 
and varied lield, at which we can only 
cast a glance.1 fivery department of na- 
ture, the earti/, air, and sea, is fUlI (NT ani- 
mated beings ; some of them seem nearly 
allied to vegetables and minerals./ From 
these we may ascend in the scale, through 
an almost infinite series of existences, up 
to man, who constitutes tlra highest in the 
animal kingdom.^! Among the most re- 
markable animals,' we may mention the 
coral insects, which are chiefly found ia 
equatorial regions. /'These creatures, so 
minute as scarcely 'to be perceived by the 
naked eye, exist in the sea, ia such in- 
conceivable numbers, and labor with such 
activity, as to construct vast beds of coral, 
which at length raise their tops above the 
water : thifs immense islands are gradu- 
ally built in the bosom of the ocean, by ia 
significant insects. ,' 

S95.' Mait. 

Tbe various nations of mankind may 
be reduced to five original races or types. 
The first is called tbe European races and 
occupies Western Asia, Eastern sad 
Northern Africa, Hindoostan, and Europe, 
and embraces the white inhabitants or 
America. This race is sometimes called 
the Canrasian, it being imagined tliat it 
originated near the mountains of Cauca- 
sus. ' Tile principal nations embraced in 
this class are the Europeans and tbeir 
American descendants, the Arabs, Moors, 
Turks, Hindoos, and Abyssinians. ' Tbey 
are distinguished by the following pecu- 
liarities. ' The skin more or less wbtte or 
brown, the cheeks tinged with red, long 
hair, either light or brown, tbe head nmod, 
Che foce oval and MUiow, tbe ftwbwd 
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•mooth, the nose slightly urched, and the 
mouth small, j 

/ The second variety is the Tartar or 
Mongul, and inclndes all the nations in 
Asia, east of the Ganges, excepting Ma- 
laccawlt embraces also the Laplanders 
and clnns, in Europe, and the Esqui- 
maux, from Behring's Straits to Green- 
land, in America. /XThe characteristics 
are a yellow skin, black straight hair, the 
head square, the face large and flat, the 
nose small and flat, the cheeks round and 
•promiDent, and the chin pointed, i 

The third, or American variety, consist- 
ing of the aborigines of the western con- 
tineatj^iare of a copper color, have hair 
black '4nd straight, forehead low, eyes 
sunk, nose almost flat, the cheek bones 
very prominent, and the face larger There 
la considerable resemblance between this 
and the preceding variety. / 

' The fourth race is that of the Malay, 
comprehending ihe inhabitants of the pe- 
ninsula of Malacca, and the islands of the 
' Pacific Ocean, with the exception of New- 
Holland, New-Guinea, New-Cale()onia, 
and van Diemen*s Landy.'Tbe following 
are its charactisristics: a tawny color, the 
hair black, soft, thick, abundant, and 
curled, the forehead bulging out, the nose 
thick, wide, and flattened, the mouth 
large, and the upper jaws a little project- 

Th» fifth race is that of the negroy 
which is spread over all Western and 
Southera Africa. It is found also upon 
the coasts of Madagascar, and occupies 
New< Holland,. Van Diemen's Land, New- 
Caledonia, and New-Guinea.) jThe char- 
acteristics are, color black, hur black and 
woolly, head narrow and compressed on 
each Side, the forehead very convex and 
arched, the cheek bones projecting, the 
nose large and flat, lips thick, the chin 
drawn in, ahd the legs crooked./ 
/ Of these five races the Cau<^asian de- 
serves to be considered the firstJ / Not 
only is the countenance more beautiful, 
but the intellectual and nioral endow- 
ments of this race are of a higher character J 
Wh<*never they have met with the other 
races, they have ultimately prevailed. 
They have excelled all others in literature 
and the arts, and seem to have given birth 
to most of toe valuable institutions of hu- 
mau society. 

996. Lanouao. 
Man is the only animal that has a ra- 
tional and articulate language. The va- 
rious languages on the globe, including the 
dialects, are very numerous. In America, 
among the natives, no less than 1,300 have 
been found. In Africa, 976; in Europe, 
545 ; in Asia and the South Sea Islands, 
«91. The whole number is 3,036. 

All these may be reduced to about 80 
original languages, of which the others 
4i»'<M4y hcaafihoi dooia of these, par- 



ticularly those used by enlii^tened na- 
tions, are veif copious, and have forms of 
expression for every shade of thought and 
feeling. 

297. RiLiGioif. 
All nations, even the most savage, ap> 
pear to believe in the existence of some 
invisible beings^ossessed of power supe- 
rior to man. The various methods in 
which nations manifest this belief, con- 
stitute BO many diffbrent religions ; ue ex 
ternsU acts, which are the results of such 
religious belief^ form modes of worship 
The several religions of mankind may be 
reduced to two classes : — Polytheism, the 
belief in many gods, and Monotheism, the 
belief in one God. Of the latter, there are 
three branches— Judaism, or the religion 
of the Jews, Mahonietanism, and Christ- 
ianity. 

Of Poljrtheism there are many branches 
the believers in which are generally called 
lagans, or Heathens, Under this name 
may be classed all those religious schemes 
of belief, in which the attributes of the 
Deity are personified as separate divine 
beings. 

The religion of some savage nations 
consists only of certain absurd supersti- 
tious notions, some of them derived from 
the preceding systems, and others appa- 
rently the invention of their priests. In 
general, it may be remarked, that all these 
various schemes are characterized by the 
grossest absurdity in their doctrines and 
ceremonies. The practical morality of 
them all is of the lowest and coarsest kind, 
and their effect is uniformly to debase the 
mind and corrupt the heart. No elevat- 
ing and purifying principle pervades them , 
and their only use seems to be that of ftir- 
nishing knavish and designing priests 
with the means of deceiving and ruling 
their deluded followers. The whole num- 
ber of Pagans in the worid is probably 
about 500,000,000, including the greatest 
part of the human race. 

Judaism is the religion of the Jews, and 
is divided into two sects, the Karaites, 
who acknowledge, as divine only the 
books of thevOld Testament, and the Rah- 
binists, who attribute an authority almost 
divine to the collection known under the 
name of the Talmud. The Jews are scat- 
tered throughout Europe, and many parts 
of Asia, Africa, and America. Their whole 
number is supposed to be about 3,000,000. 
Christianity is divided into three por- 
tion»^he Greek or Christian church, 
which is established by law in Russia, 
prevails in Greece, Hungary, and part of 
Turkey, anjd embraces 70,000,000 of peo- 
ple.//The Roman Catholic, Latin or West- 
em diurch, maintains the supremacy of 
the Pope, prevails in many parts of Eu- 
rope, and has a considerably number of 
followers in North America/ ' In some of 
the West India Ulaads, la Mexico, <^ 
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Cimala. and South America, it is the eeta- 
blishea religion, ^-riie wrhule nuiuber of 
Catholics may be estimated at 116,000,000^ 

The protestants are those who protest 
against the Pope, and take the bible of the 
(Old and New Testament as their guide. 
They are divided into many sects, of 
which the principal are Lutherans, Me- 
thodists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Baptists, Quakers, Unitarians, and Uni- 
versalistSjY *rhe protectant religion, in its 
various forms, prevails in the United 
States, England, Scotland, Wales, Hol- 
land, and some other European countries. / 
The whole nujuber is estimated at^ 
64,000,000. 

998. CHaiiTiAir Missioivi. 

It Is one of the cbaracteristics of the 
present day, that exertions are making in 
christian countries to disseminate Christ- 
ianity in heathen lands, and through its 
influence to civilize savage and barbarous 
nations. Every benevolent mind must 
look with favor upon all Judicious at- 
tempts to substitute the purifying worship 
of (he " One Living and True God," for 
the debasing idolatnes which man has in- 
vented, and to exchange the cruel and 
comfortless habits of savage life, for the 
happier condition that attends the civiliz- 
ed state. 

The efforts of the missionaries in vari- 
ous countries, have not yet been, on the 
whole, attended with full success ; but 
enough has been done to justify the con- 
clusion, that the christian nations have it 
in their power to diffuse their religious 
and their civil institutions over the whole 
earth. The time is probably not veiy dis- 
tant, when the true method of conducting 
missions in heathen lands wilt be discov- 
ered, and when the people of Christendom . 
will become convinced of the practicabili- 
ty and the importance of their effecting a 
moral renovation of the globe. When 
this is done, the accomplishment of the 
anticipated event cannot be far remote. 

In the atlas will be found a list of some 
of the principal missionary stations in 
various partaof the globe. 

SK99. Political Divisioifs. 

In looking on the map, we observe two 
kinds of divisions pointed out on its sur- 
face. One kind are those formed by the 
Creator, and separated on the face of the 
globe into land and water ; the other con • 
sists of the boundaries between nations, 
and are formed by man. The former, call- 
ed natural divisions, we have already con- 
sidered in our view of physical geography. 
The latter, denominated civil or political 
divisions, are the subject of^ur present 
attention. A comparative i^w of the 
principal political divisions on the globe 
will be found in the atlas. 

300. PoPULATIOlf OFTHK GlOBB. 

A table of the population of -the globe 
will ba found in the atlas. 



^ 301. HabitayYoiks. 

- The ordinary habitations of a peopk 
are an almost infallible index of the de- 
gree of civilisation at which tbey have 
arrived. /The human race may be divided 
into four classes, according to the ^four 
kinds of habitations which toUow«^ ist 
Caverns in the rocks or under groiiiod. 
There are only a few scattered tribes who 
live in this manner* / 98. Hata formed of 
earth, branchea of ttees, stouea, or some 
other substances, eicher in a natuial state, 
or coarsely wrought. A large portion of 
the human race live in this manner«, 3d. 
Tents ; these moveable dwellings, tii the 
opinion of wandering pastoral tribes, am 

g referable to palaces. Tliis species of 
abitation is common in Central and 
Northern Asia, Arabia, and parts of Afri- 
ca. /l4th. Well built houses. Tbe mate' 
rials of which these are built, are difiereat 
in different countries./ .'In the coantiy 
towns of North Americln, they are gene- 
rally constructed of wood..'/ In tbe cities, 
of wood and brick J In the/cities of Sooth 
America, of bricK and stone^ / In the 
south of Europe, of brick^ of sume. both 
rough and hewn, and of martile. ] 9n the 
north of Europe, of brick, ntaae, and 
wood. ■\ 

309. Food— PaiivK. 

The food of different nations varies as 
much as any other circumstance belonging 
to their manners,"^ All civilized nations 
are alike in dressing meat and vegetables 
by fire. '.-'Savage and barbarous nations 
have also some rude methods of preparing 
their food by cookery. ' The food or most 
nations consists of fl^sli, fish, and vege- 
tables. There are some tribes, however, 
who subsist exclusively on one of these. 
'The taste for horse-flesh seems peculiar to 
the Tartars and Pinns^; In Africa, there 
are some tribes who eatibcusts. J Some of 
the South American tribes detour a spe- 
cies of clay, f JThe horrible custom of eat- 
ing human fle6h does not belong exclusive- 
ly to any nation./ Most savage tribes are 
addicted to it, either from the 'impulses of 
a ferocious hatred to their enemies, an at- 
rocious superstition, or in consequence of 
extreme want. The practice obtains in 
the greater part of the nations of AfV'ica. 
Australasia, and in some of tlie tribes pr 
America. 

The delire of procuring a momentary 
elevation of spirits, has caused the inven- 
tion, amongst all nations, of intoxicating 
liquors, or drugs. /In civilized countries, 
distilled spirits of various kinds, such u 
brandy, rum,, gin, whiskyJ procured either 
from the gmpe, sugar-caae, grain, or ap- 
ples, are 'the most common.^ In other 
countries they haye various kinds of io-~ 
toxicating drinks. In the temperate parts 
of North America,* cider is a common 
beverage. In Eni;land, malt liquors, such 
as beery ale, and porter, are drank to t 
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great extent.]) In tbe southern countries 
of £urope^ wine is used as freely as we 
use cider J7 It is remarkable, that in wine 
coontries'tbe people are generally tempe- 
rate. //The Mahometans are forbidden, by 
their' religion, to dirink Yfine/Jtbe Turks 
substitute sherbet, a drink resembling le- 
monade. / They indulge freely in the use 
of opium, and intoxicate themselves with 
n.) In general, it may be observed, that 
th^ excessive/use of ardent, spirits prevails 
most in nortiiern countries. ) 

. 303. Drkss. 

/The first object of dress is to secure the 
body against the weather t it aflerwards 
becomes also a matter/ of ornament and 
display .Arbe custom or painting the body, 
by imprmting or marking figures on the ' 
skin, indicates the infancy of civilisation, 
and tbe first workings of vanity. 1 In the 
rude stagesof society, the undressed skins 
of beastsjare a suilicient covering. As 
tbe age or refinement advancesJntore deli- 
cate and costly materials are required^ 
f Fashion comes, at length, to establish its 
' dominion/and a multitude of arts spring 
up to satisfy its demands. / Manufactories 
are founded, and tliousaiids obtain a liv- 
ing by administering to the new wants, 
.created by tbe artificial taste of society/ 
/There is one general fact worthy of notice 
in respect to tbe dress of, nations on the 
eastern continent./ In Europe, the clothes 
are fitted closely t6 the .body y In Asia, the 
dress is almost universally loese and flow- 
ing.J 

^ 304. Classe) or Natioivb. 
/Natioas may be distributed into three 
general classes : savage, bvbarous, or half 
civilized, and civilized.!/ Savages are 
tiM)se nations who are destitute of the art 
of writing/bnd whose vague and unsteadv 
ideas are '^attached, only to objects which 
strike their senses.) They delight to adorn 
thair persons in a manner which to us ap- 
pears ridiculous j,* they are passionately 
fond of bodily exercise,' and in this re- 
spect greatly surpass us./ Their industry 
is generally cimfined to a little gardening, 
fishing, and the chase.l' Some few of them, 
however, produce bedntifiil specimens of 
workmanship, in a few sijnple manufac- 
tures ^/and the rich among them have 
even //elegant and comiaodious habita- 
tions. I 

The class of barbarians comprehends 
those nations that have emerged from the 
savage state, and have not yet reached a 
civilized condition. These nations pos- 
sess the art of writitag, have usually some 
written laws, and a religion expressed in 
ceremonial observance^ They have gen- 
erally established forms of government, 
and possess some aits. They have, how- 
ever, little regard for the rights of human- 
ity— possess many cruel customs-i-are des- 
titute of virtue and moiai principle, and 



have little other guide for their conduct 
than their passions. 

/Civilized nations are those which have 
arranged their knowledge in the form of 
sciences //which practice the arts of sculp- 
ture an<rpaintingy^hich possess books 
in various depaAi/entB of literature ; and 
which have a fixed system of legislation J 
policy, and war j nations in which Chri»> 
tianity displays its proper influence, in the 
purification and elevation of public mor- 
als j nations which recognise the great 
principles of national law, and respect, in 
time of war, the property of defenceless 
citizens. 

905. Thk Earth cofisioaaBD as a Cb> 
LISTIAI. fiooY. 

We have hitherto been engaged in con- 
sidering tbe various objects which occu- 
py the surface of the earth. Let us direct 
our attention a few moments, to another 
subject of contemplation/ Jf we look up- 
ward, we observe a blue vault stretched 
over our heads^ which at night is illumin- 
ated by a multitude of stars.' i If we go to 
Europe, we observje the santfe wondorAiI 
display above uaJ /If we travel to Arabia, 
or China, or the islands of the Pacific, or 
to the Polar regions,/ wherever we* may 
go, still the sky is over us, and the sun, 

/noon, and stars, shine down upon us 
The earth is evidently swung in the air 
like a ball, supported by no foundation, 
and only kept in its place by the power of 
an Almighty Being.) 

If we keep our attention fixed upon our 
earth and the heavenly bodies, we shall 
soonVdi^cover that several of tnem are in 
motion; I The moon revolves around the 
globe./ Some of the stars change their 
place/./ The sun itself is observed to 
turn round, i ' If we investigate still ftir- 
ther, we shall 'discover that these brilliant 
orbs, which occupy the heavens, are all of 
them worlds, some of them larger and 
some smaller, alt moving in their appoint- 
ed courses, and all fulfilling the will of 
the Almighty Architect, who made them. 

' The study of the heavenly bodies is call- 
ed astronomy : geography, strictly speak- 
ing, is a description of the earth. Howev- 
er interesting and wonderful ttte subject of 
astronomy may be, we can only attend to 
it here, so far as may be necessary to com- 
plete our view of the globe we inhabit. 

The sun is an immense body of mat- 
ter, 883,000 miles in diametei^.and more 
than a million times larger than our earth. 
It turns round on its axis once in 25 days, 
it revolves also in a small circular orbit in 
the same time. ' 

/I'here ar^seven planets or worlds, all 
at great dinknces from the sun, and re- 
volve around it. Our earth is one of these. 
It passes in an Immense circle round the 
sun once a y6ar,;thus causing by its dif- 
ferent situations, at difi^erent times, with 
respect lu tbe sonj the power of light » ' 
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best, tbe Tariflut wuom of living, sam- its orbitJ la 1811 a omiet appeareil eatea- 

mer, autumn, and winter.) The ea^ also lated to oe about as large as tbe earth ; iti 

revolTM upon Ita own iiw once in 34 tail was computed to be eleyen mtllioaf 

boura/thus causing day and nigbti of miles in length. >* 

The six other planets are Mercuiy, Ve- /Thus it appean tbat aeren priinaij 

bus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Herscbel.^ <planet8, attended by 18 moons or satellites, 

Blost of these ^^n be seen at ni^t with besides the ring of Batum, and the aste 



roids and comets, revolve around the sun, 
which is the centre of tbeir motions. 
These constitute the Solar Systems and 
afford air inexha^^ible sdbjeet of stad? to 
the astronomer/ All these worlds derive 



Venus 69 


7500 


334 


Earth 95 


7928 


365 


Mars 144 


5400 


687 


Jupiter 490 


89,400 


4333 


Saturn 900 


78,000 


10,000 


BerscM. 1800 


« 35,109 


30,737 



the naked eyel^and are the lar|^. stars, 
which shine wilh a steady light./ Three 
of these are ^rger, and three smillfer than 
oar earth. ,, They revolve round the sun 

at different distances, and complete their 

revoldtlons in different periods of time./ from the sun their ii^t and heat/and ap- 
Each qf these turns around upon its own' pear to be kept in their places bylhc sun^s 
aiis. attraction. 

. The following table exhibits the various XOf the other luminaries, which are seen 
dimensions and motions of these seven /in the heavens, we know but littleJ^hey 
plants, with the distances of each from are called fixed stars, because thaf^ never 
the sun. seem to change their places. / They mty 

Diattmcetjrom Sun. Diameters. Period. be distinguished fmm the plim^ts by tbeii 
Mercury ^millions. 3180 miles. 88 days, glimmering lights /They are ondoubtedlj 

allof them vast Worlds, shining like tlie 
sun by their own light, and attended each 
by its own 9»tem of planets, satellites, 
and comets./ .Yet such is the inconceiva- 
ble distance,' that a telescope, tbat magni- 
fies several hundred times, does not ena- 
Besides these seven primary planetflL ble the astronomer to penetrate tbe mys- 
there are 18 others called secondary, and tery of their existence. ^No more than a 
revolve around the other planets. The thousand can be seen m any one tim^by 
moon is one of these, and being attached the naked eye, on a clear nightJ/Tbe 
to our earth, attends It in all its motions, brightest are supposed to be those tnat are 
and revolves around it once in about a nearest \]but Sirius, the most conspicuous 
month./ Jupiter has four moon^which of the fimd stars, is at least 33 millions 
attend it, andyrevol ve around it, in a sim- of millions of miles distant, j 
ilar manntir./ Herschel has six, and /0a- The fixed stars are so wrniderftally no- 
turn seven.' Saturn has also a vast In- merous, that the" famous astronomer Her- 
minous ring around it, besides its seven achel calculated thsit in a small .noition of 
moons. ' .Che milky way he saw ]16,000.n Tbe po- 

Besides these primary planets and their r sition of 60,000 have been exactly record- 
eighteen satellites, there are four small ed. There are 30 of the largest size call- 
orbe revolving around the sun, called As- /Od stars of the first mafnitudei /65v<k)f 
teroids. I Their names are Ceres, Pallas, /the second magnitude,] 305 of un mini J 
Juno and Vesta, j They have recently ' 483 of the fourth, 648 <of the fifth, and 
been discovered, ,and but little is known about 1500 of the sixth magnitude, being all 
concerning them. Pallas is about as large that can be seen by the naked eye, nom 
as the moon, which is 50 times less than all sides of the earth. \ Th^ otban can be 
our earth. '; seen by a telescope onlyy/ 

To these various luminaries attendant We must now close 'our view of tbe 
upon the sui), we must add X^omets, which , earth. We began at tbe place where we 
are occasionally seen in th^ heavens, with ' live, and have pursued our investigations 
luminous trains or tails./ Four or five from the minute sands that are scattered 
hundred of then) have been discovered at over the hills and plains, to tbe worlds 
different times. ' They revolve around the which perform their mighty evolutions in 
snn« approach very near to it, and then the sky. We have learned enough to sat- 
fly off into the boundless regions of space, isfy us that the field of human knowledge 
'and do not return until after an interval is rich, varied, and extensive, but that 
of many years. , One of them is supposed grand and sublime truths yet lie beyond 
to be 575 years In performing its course in the reach of human penetration. 
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